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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

,. » 

Xhe story of this play is taken from The Pleasant History of 
Dorastos and Fawnia, by Robert Greene, ^rhich was first printed/ 
in 1588. The parts of Antigonas, Paalina, and Antolycns are^ 
of the poet's own crefition ; and many circamstances of the novel 
are omitted in the play. 

' A booke entitled A Winter's Night's Pastime/ entered at 
Stationer's Hall, in 1594, bat which has not come down to as, 
may have suggested the title, by which Shaksp'eare thought the 
romantic and extraordinary incidents of the play well charac- 
terised : he several times in the coarse of the last act makes one 
of his characters remark its similarity to an old tale. Schlegel 
has observed that ' The Winter's Tale is as appropriately named 
as the Midsummer Night's Dream. It is one of those tales 
which are peculiarly calculated to beguile the dreary leisure of 
a long winter evening, .which are even attractive and intelligible 
to childhood, and which, animated by fervent truth in the deli- 
neation of character and passion, invested with the decoration of 
a poetry lowering itself, as it were, to the simplicity of the sub- 
ject, transport even manhood back to the golden age of imagina- 
tion. The calculation of probabilities has nothing to do with 
such wonderful and fleeting adventures, ending at last in general 
joy; and accordingly Shakspeare has here taken the greatest 
liberties with anachronisms and geographical errors : he opens a 
free navigation between Sicily and Bohemia, makes Julio Romano 
the contemporary of the Delphic Oracle, not to mention other 
incongruities.' 

It is extraordinary that Pope should have thought only some 
single scenes of this play were from the hand of Shakspeare. It 
breathes his spirit throughout ; — in the serious parts as well as 
in those of a lighter kind : and who but Shakspeare could have 
conceived that exquisite pastoral scene in which the loves of 
Florizel and Perdita are developed ? It is indeed a pastoral of 
the golden age, and Perdita ' no Shepherdess, but Flora* 

Peering in April's front,' 
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2 winteb's tale. 

and breathing flowers, io the ^ipriiig-tide of joath aad beantj. 
How gracefully she distributes her emblematic faTOurs ! What 
language accompanies theiu ! Well may Florixel exclaim : 

' ■"^■- when you speak, sweet, 

I'd kar.e pm do it eyer?* 

The reader. reechoM^ the sentiment of the lorer, and is sorry to 
come to the close. With what modest unconscious dignity are 
all her words jmd actions accompanied : e^en Polixenes, who 
looks gn herewith no favourable eye, says that there is 



.r. 



nothing she does <nr says 



But smacks of something greater than herself.' 

^•^Tiie Shepherds and Shepherdesses, with whom she has been 
, •..brilnght up, are such as ordinary life affords, and are jndioiouA 
^ ". toils to this delightful couple of lorers. 
' * • The arch rog^eiy and mirthful stratagems of Autolyous are 
▼ery amusing, and his character admirably sustained. 'The 
jealousy of Leontes (says the judicious Schlegel) is not, like 
that of Othello, developed with all the causes, symptoms, and 
gradations ; it is brought forward at once, and is portrayed as 
a distempered frenzy. It is a passion which does not produce 
the catastrophe, but merely ties the knot of the piece.' But it 
has the same intemperate course, is the same soul-goading pas- 
sion which wrings a noble nature to acts of revengeful cruelty ; 
at which, under happier stars, it would have shuddered, and 
which are no sooner committed than repented of. 

The patient and affecting resignation of the wronzed Her- 
mione under circumstances of the deepest anguish ; and the 
zealous and courageous remonstrances of the faithfid Paulina, 
have the stamp of Shakspeare upon them. Indeed I know not 
what parts of this drama could be attributed to any even of the 
most skilful of his contemporaries. It was perhaps the discre- 
pancies of the plot (which in fact almost divides it into two play# 
with an interval of sixteen years between), and the anachronisms, 
which made Dryden * and Pope overlook the beauties of exe- 
cution in this enchanting play. 

* Dryden, in the Essay at the end of the second part of the 
Conquest of Granada, speaking of the plays of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher, says : — * Witness the lameness of their plots ; many of 
which, especially those which they wrote first (for even that age 
refined itself in some measure), were made up of some ridiculous 
incoherent story, which in one play many times took up the bu- 
siness of an age. I suppose I need not name Pericles, nor the 
orical plays of Shakspeare; besides many of the rest, as 
Winter's Tale, Love's Labour's Lost, Measure for Measure, 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 3 

Malone places the composition of the Winter's Tale in 1611, 
because it was first licensed for representation by Sir George 
Bucke, Master of the Revels, who did not assume the functions 
of his office until August 1610. The mention of the ' Puritan 
singing psalms to hornpipes' also points at this period, as does 
another passage which is supposed to be a compliment to James 
on his escape from the Gowrie Conspiracy. These are conjec- 
tures, but probable ones : Malone had in fminer instances placed 
the date much earlier ; first in 1594, and then in 1602. The 
supposition that Ben Jonson intended a sneer at this play in his 
Induction to Bartholomew Fair has been satisfactorily answered 
byMr. Gifibrd*. 

Horace Walpole in his Historic Doubts attempts to show 
that The Winter's Tale was intended (in compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth) as an indirect apology for her mother Anne Boleyn ; 
but the ground for his conjecture is so slight as scarcely to de- 
serve attention. Indeed it may be answered that the plot of 
the play is not the invention of Shakspeare, who therefore can- 
not be charged with this piece of flattery ; if it was intended, it 
must be attributed to Greene,, whose novel was published in 
1588. I think with Mr. Boswell that these supposed allusions 
by Shakspeare to the history of his own time are very much to 
be doubted. 

which were either grounded on impossibilities, or at least so 
meanly written, that the comedy neither caused jpux mirth, nor 
the serious parts your concernment.' Pope, in his Preface to 
Shakspeare, almost reechoes this : * I should conjecture (says 
he) of some of the others, particularly Love's Labour's Lost, 
The Winter's Tale, Comedy of Errors, and Titus Andronicus, 
that only some characters or single scenes, or perhaps a few 
particular passages, are from the hand of Shakspeare.' 

* Works of Ben Jonson, Vol. IV. p. 371. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Leontes, King qf Sicilia. 
Mamillius, hi8 Son, 
Camillo, "N 

AnTIGONUS, f cp. .,• r j 

Dion, J 

Another Sicilian Lord. 

RoGERo, a Sicilian Gentlenum. 

An Attendant on the young Prince Mamillius. 

OfScers tfa Court of Judicature, 

PouxENES, King qf Bohemia. 

Florizel, his Son, 

Archidamus, a Bohemian Lord, 

A Mariner. , 

Gaoler. 

An old Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita. 

Clown, his Son, 

Servant to the old Shepherd, 

AuTOLYCUs, a Rogue, 

Time, as Chorus, 

Hermione, Queen to Leontes. 

Perdita, Daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 

Paulina, Wife to Antigonus. 

Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; Satyrs for a Dance ; 
Shepherds, Shepherdesses, Guards, t^c, 

SCENE, sometimes in Sicilia, sometimes in Bohemia. 



WINTER'S TALE. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
Sicilia. An Antichamher in Leontes' Palace. 

Enter Camillo and Archidamus. 

Archidamtis, 

If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit Bohemia, on 
the like occasion whereon my services are now on 
foot, you shall see, as I have said, great difference 
betwixt our Bohemia, and your Sicilia. 

Cam, I think, this coming summer, the King of 
Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation which 
he justly owes him. 

Arch, Wherein our entertainment shall shame us, 
we will be justified in our loves : for, indeed, — 

Cam, Beseech you, 

Arch. Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my 
knowledge : we cannot with such magnificence — in 

so rare — I know not what to say. We will give 

you sleepy drinks ; that your senses, unintelligent of 
our insufficience, may, though they cannot praise 
us, as little accuse us. 

Cam, You pay a great deal too dear for what*s 
given freely. 

b2 



6 winter's tale. A(JT I. 

Arch. Believe me, I speak as my understanding 
instructs me, and as mine Jionesty puts it to utter- 
ance. 

Cam, Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to 
Bohemia. They were trained together in their child- 
hoods; and there rooted betwixt them then such 
an affection, which cannot choose but branch now. 
Since their more mature dignities, and royal neces- 
sities, made separation of their society, their en- 
counters, though not personal, have been royaUy 
attomied ^, with interchange of gifts, letters, loving 
embassies ; that they have seemed to be together, 
though absent; shook hands, as over a vast^; and 
embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed 
winds. The heavens continue their loves ! 

Arch. I think, there is not in the world either 
maUce, or matter, to alter it. You have an unspeak- 
able comfort of your young prince M amillius ; it is 
a gentleman of the greatest promise, that ever came 
into my note. 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of 
him: it is a gallant child; one that, indeed, phy- 
sicks the subject^, makes old hearts fresh: they, 
that went on crutches ere he was born, desire yet 
their life, to see him a man. 

Arch. Would they else be content to die ? 

Cam. Yes ; if there were no other excuse why 
t|iey should desire to live. 

Arch. If the king had no son, they would desire 
to live on crutches till he had one. [Exeunt. 

* ' Royally attornied.' Nobly supplied by sabstitution of 
embassies. 

^ i. e. over a wide intervening space. 

^ ' Physicks the subject.' Affords a cordial to the state ; has 
the power of assuaging the sense of misery. 
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SCENE II. 
The same, A Room of State in the Palace. 

Enter Leontes,,Polixenes, Hermione, Ma- 
MiLLius, Camillo, and Attendants. 

Pol. Nine changes of the wat'ry star have been 
The shepherd's note^ since we have left our throne 
Without a burden : time as long again 
Would be fill'd up, my brother, with our thanks : 
And yet we should, for perpetuity, 
Go hence in debt : And therefore, like a cipher. 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply. 
With one we-thank-you, many thousands more 
That go before it. 

Leon. Stay your thanks awhile ; 

And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that's to-morrow. 

I am question'd by my fears, of what may chance. 
Or breed upon our absence: That^ may blow 
No sneaping ^ winds at home, to make us say, 
This is put forth too truly ^! Besides, I have stay'd 
To tire your royalty. 

Leon. We are tougher, brother. 

Than you can put us to't. 

Pol. No longer stay. 

Leon. One seven-night longer. 

Pol. Very sooth, to-morrow. 

Leon.We'W part the time between's then : and in that 
I'll no gain-saying. 

* That for Oh thai! is not ancommon in old writers. So in 
Romeo and Jaliet : — 

' That runaway's eyes may wink.' 

^ Snetqnng, nipping. 

** i. e. to make me stay. I had too good reason for my fears 
concerning what may happen in my absence from home. 
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Pot. Press me not, 'beseech you, so; 

There is do tongue that moves, none, none i' the world. 
So soon as yours, could win me: so it should now. 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
Twere needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward : which to binder 
Were, in your love, a whip to me; my stay, ' 

To you a charge and b'ouble : to save both, 
Farewell, our brother. 

LeoH. Tongue-tied, our queen? speak you. 

Her. I had thought, sir, to have held my peace. 

You had drawn oaths from him, not to stay. Yon, sir. 
Charge him too coldly: Tell him, you are sure, 
All in Bohemia's well : this satisfaction 
The by-goue day proclaim'd ; say this to him, 
lie's beat from hia best ward. 

Leon. Well said, Hermione. 

Her. To tell, he longs to see his son, were strong: 
Bnt let him say so then, and let him go; 
But let him swear so, and he shall not stay. 
We'll thwack him hence with distaffs. — 
Yet of your royal presence [To Polixenes] 111 

adventure 
nie borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I'll (five him my commission. 
To let him there a month, behind the gest^ 
Prefix'd tor his pailing ; yet, good deed^, Leontea, 

' To Itl had for its sjnanjines la stay gr slop ; ta let him tbere 
ia to atay him tfaerr. GnU were acrolla in wbich were marked 
the atages or p!icea of rest in a progreaa or joaraej, especiallj 
a rojil one. Strjpe aaja that Cranmer entreateil Cecil ' To let 
him have the new resolied npoo gesti, from that time to the end, 
that he might from time (a liiue know where the kio]; was.' It 
is aoppoaed to be derived from the old French word jiste. 

' i.e. ndccd, in very deed, in troth. Good deed is aaed in 
the same aenae bj (he Ewl of Snirej, Sir John Hajward, and 
CBBCoignc. 
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I love thee not a jar o' the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. — You'll stay? 

Pol. No, madam. 

Her, Nay, but you will ? 

Pol, I may not, verily. 

Her, Verily! 
You put me off with limber vows : But I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with 

oaths. 
Should yet say. Sir, no going. Verily, 
You shall not go ; a lady's verily is 
As potent as a lord's. Will you go yet ? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner. 
Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees. 
When you depart, and save your thanks. How 

say you ? 
My prisoner ? or my guest ? by your dread verily. 
One of them you shall be. 

Pol. Your guest then, madam : 

To be your prisoner, should import offending ; 
Which is for me less easy to commit. 
Than you to punish. 

Her, Not your gaoler then. 

But your kind hostess. Come, I'll question you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys; 
You were pretty lordings^ then. 

Pol. We were, fair queen. 

Two lads that thought there was no more behind. 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day. 
And to be boy eternal. 

Her, Was not my lord the verier wag o'the two? 

Pol, We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frisk 
i' the sun. 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd. 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 

' Itordingsy a diminntive of lords, often used by Chaacer. 
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The doctrine of ill doing, nor dream'd 
That any did : Had we pursued that life. 
And our weak spirits ne'er been higher rear'd 
With stronger blood, we should have answer'd heaven 
Boldly, Not Guilty: the imposition clear'd^**. 
Hereditary ours. 

Her. By this we gather. 

You have tripp'd since. 

Pol. O my most sacred lady. 

Temptations have since then been bom to us : for 
In those unfledg'd days was my wife a girl ; 
Your precious self had then not cross'd the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

Her. Grace to boot ^^ ! 

Of this make no conclusion ; lest you say. 
Your queen and I are devils : Yet, go on ; 
The offences we have made you do, we'll answer ; 
If you first sinn'd with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipp'd not 
With any but with us. 

Leon, Is he won yet ? 

Her. He'll stay, my lord. 

Leon. At my request, he would not. 

Hermione, my dearest, thou never spok'st 
To better purpose. 

Her. Never? 

Leon. Never, but once. 

Her. What? have I twice said well? when was't 
before ? 

*^ i. e. setting aside original sin, bating the imposition from 
the offence of oar first parents, we might have boldly protested 
our innocence. 

^^ * Grace to boot.' An exclamation equivalent to jfioe ua grace. 
In King Richard III. we have : — 

' Saint George to boot.* 
The phrase has been well explained bj the author of the Diver- 
sions of Purley. 
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I pr*ythee, tell me : Cram us with praise, and make us 
As fat as tame things : One good deed, dying tongue- 
less, 
Slaughters a thousand, waiting upon that. 
Our praises are our wages : You may ride us. 
With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal; — 
My last good was, to entreat his stay; 
What was my first? it has an elder sister, 
Or I mistake you : O, 'would, her name were Grace ! 
But once before I spoke to the purpose : When ? 
Nay, let me have't ; I long. 

Leon, Why, that was when 

Three crabbed months had sour'd themselves to death. 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. 
And clap^^ thyself my love; then didst thou utter, 
I am yours for ever. 

Her, It is grace, indeed. — 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose twice : 
The one for ever eam'd a royal husband; 
The other, for some while a friend. 

[Giving her Hand to Polixenes. 

Leon, Too hot, too hot : [Aside, 

To mingle friendship far, is mingling bloods. 
I have tremor cordis on me : — my heart dances ; 
But not for joy, — not joy. — ^This entertainment 
May a free face put on ; derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom ^^, 

*^ At entering into any contract, or plighting of troth, this 
clapping of hands together set the seal. Nomerons instances 
of allusion to the custom have been adduced bj the editors, one 
shall suffice, from the old play of Ram Alley : ' Come clap hands 
a match.' The custom is not yet disused in common life. 

** — * from bounty, fertile bosom.' I think with Malone 
that a letter has been omitted, and that we should read :-» 

* — from bounty's fertile bosom.' 
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And well become the agent: it may, I grant: 
But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers. 
As now they are : and making practis'd smiles, 
As in a looking-glass ; — and then to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o' the deer ^^; O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows. — Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 

Mam, Ay, my good lord. 

Xecm. I'fecks? 

Why, that's my bawcock^^. "What, hast smutch'd 

thy nose ? — • 
They say, it*s a copy out of mine. Come, captain. 
We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, captain : 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf. 
Are sdl call'd, neat. — Still virginalling ^® 

[Ohserving PoLixENES and Hermione. 
Upon his palm? — How now, you wanton calf? 
Art thou my calf? 

Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leon, Thou want'st a rough pash, and the shoots 
that I have ^^, 

^* i.e. the death of the deer. The mort was also certain notes 
played on the horn at the death of the deer. 

^ * Bawcoch.* A bnrlesqae word of endearment supposed to 
be derived from beaurcoq, or boy-cock. It occurs again in 
Twelfth Night, and in King Henry V. and in both places is 
coapled with chuck or chick. It is said that bra* cock is still 
used in Scotland. 

1® Still playing with her fingers as a girl playing on the vir- 
ginals. Virginals were stringed instruments played with keys 
like a spinnet, which they resembled in all respects but in shape, 
spinnets being nearly triangular, and virginals of an oblong 
square shape like a small piano-forte. Spineto and espmette are 
rendered in the Dictionaries by a poire of virginaUes; this was 
the common term, as the organ was sometimes called a pair of 
organs. 

^"f Thou wantest a rough headj and the budding horns'that I 
have. A pash in some places denoting a young bull calf whose 
horns are springing ; a mad pash, a mad brained boy. 
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To be full ^® like me : yet, they say, we are 
Almost as like as eggs ; women say so. 
That will say any thing : But were they false 
As o'er-dyed blacks ^^, as wind, as waters; false 
As dice are to be wish'd, by one that fixes 
No bourn 'twixt his and mine ; yet were it true 
To say this boy were like me. — -Come, sir page. 
Look on me with your welkin ^ eye : Sweet villain ! 
Most dear'st! my coUop^^ ! — Can thy dam? — may't 

be? 
Affection! thy intention stabs the centre ^^: 
Thou dost make possible, things not so held ; 
Communicat'st with dreams ; — (How can this be ?) — 
With what's unreal thou coactiye art, 
And fellow'st nothing: Then, 'tis very credent ^^, 
Thou may'st cojoin with something ; and thou dost; 
(And that beyond commission, and I find it;) 
And that to the infection of my brains. 
And hardening of my brows. 

PoL What means Sicilia ? 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

PoL How, my lord T 

What cheer? how is't with you, best brother? 

*® i. e. entirelj. 

'^ i. e. old faded staffs of other colours dyed black. 

^ Welkin is blue, i. e. the colour of the welkin or skj. Tooke 
sajs, a rolling eye, from the Saxon wealcan, volvere ; but the sense 
in which Shakspeare always uses the word is against him. 

^ In King Henry VI. Part I. we have — 

' God knows, thou art a coUop of my flesh.' 
It is given as a proverbial phrase in Heywood's Epigrams, 1666. 
' For I have heard saie it is a deere coUup 
That is cut out of th' owne flesh.' 
^ Affection here means imagination. . Intention is earnest con- 
sideration, eager attention. It is this vehemence of mind which 
affects Leontes, by making him conjure up unreal causes of dis- 
quiet ; and thus, in the poet's language, * stabs him to the centre.' 
" Credent, credible. 

VOL. IV. C 
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Her. You look. 

As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you mov'd, my lord ? 

Leon. No, in good earaegt. — 

How Bometimea uature will betray its folly. 
Its tenderness, and make itself a. pastime 
To harder bosoms ! Looking on the lines 
Of my boy'e face, methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three years ; and saw myself unbreech'd. 
In my green Telvet coat; my dagger muzzled. 
Lest it should bite its master, and so prove. 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This squash-*, this gentleman : — Mine honest friend. 
Will you take eggs for money^? 
Mam. No, my lord, I'll fight. 
Lean. You wiI17 why,happymanbehisdole^! — 
My brother. 
Are you so fond of your young prince, as we 
Do seem to be of ours t 

Pol. If at home, sir, 

He's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter : 
Now my sworn Iriend, and then mine enemy ; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all : 
He makes a July's day short as December; 
And, with his varying childness, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 

Leon. So stands this squire 

Offic'd with me ; We two will walk, my lord, 

" i. 0. so iinmalare pea-pod. Id Twelfth NlRht we hsTe :— 
■ A^ a squash before i( is a peascod,' ^c. 

» ■ Will yon take egga for money?" A proyerbial phrase Tor 
' will ;0D snfier yonrseir to be cajoled or impoaed apon P 

* i. B. may kippineta be bis parlinh! See Merry Wives of 
Windsor aod Taming of tie Shrew. So in Hay's Proverbs. 
p. 136. ed. 173T. ' happy man, happy dale, or happy man by his 
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And leave you to your grayer steps* — Hermione, 
How thou lor'st us, show in our brother's welcome ; 
Let what is dear in Sicily be cheap : 
Next to thyself, and my young rover, he's 
Apparent^ to my heart. 

Her. If you would seek us. 

We are yours i' the garden ; ShaH's attend you there. 

Xeofi. To your own bents dispose you : you'll be 
found. 
Be you beneath the sky : — I am angling now. 
Though you perceive me not how I give line. 
Go to, go to ! 

[Aside. Observing Polixenes and Hermione. 
How she holds up the neb ^, the bill to him ! 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing ^^ husband ! Gone already ! 
Inch-thick, knee-deep, o'er head and ears a fork'd 



one*^- 



[Exeunt Pol. Her. and Attendants. 
Go, play, boy, play ; — thy mother plays, and I 
Play too ; but so disgrac'd a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave ; contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell. — Go, play, boy, play. — ^There 

have been. 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, even at this present. 
Now, while I speak this, holds his wife by the arm. 
That little thinks, she has been sluic'd in his absence, 
And his pond fish'd by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour: nay, there's comfort in't. 
Whiles other men have gates ; and those gates openM, 
As mine, against their will : Should all despair. 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves. Phy sick for't there is none ; 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 

^ Heir apparent, next claimant ^ i. e. mouth. 

® i. e. approTing. ^ i. e. a horned one, a cuckold. 
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Where 'tis predominant; and 'tis powerful, think it. 

From cast, west, north, and south : Be U concluded. 

No barricado for a belly ; know it ; 

It wilt let in and out the enemy. 

With bag and baggage : many a thousand of us 

Have the disease, and feel't not. — How now, boy ? 

Mam. 1 am like you, they say. 

Leon. Why, that's some comfort. — 

What! Camilio there? 

Cam. Ay, my good lord, 

Leoa. Go play, Mamillius; thou'rt an honest 
man.^ [Exit Mamillius. 

Camilio, this great sir will yet stay longer. 

Cam. Youhadmuch ado to make his anchor hold: 
When you cast out, it still came home". 

Lemt. Didst note it? 

Cam. He would not slay at your petitions; made 
His business more material ^-. 

Leon. Didst perceive it?— 

They're here with me already '^ : whispering, round- 

Sicilia is a io-forth: 'Tis far gone. 

When I shall gust'^ it last, — How came't, Camilio, 

That he did stay? 

Cam. At the good queen's entreaty. 

Leon. At the queen's, be't: good, should be per- 

But so it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any undeistanding pate but thine 1 



L 
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For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More dian> the common blocks : — Not noted^ is't. 
But of the finer natures ? by some severals. 
Of head-piece extraordinary ? lower messes ^^ 
Perchance, are to this business purblind : say. 

Cam, Business, my lord ? I think, most understdhd 
Bohemia stays here longer. 

Xeofi. Ha ? 

Cam, Stays here longer* 

Leon, A.y, but why ? 

Cam. To satisfy your highness, and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress. 

Leon, Satisfy 

The entreaties of your mistress ? satisfy ? — 

Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils : wherein, priestlike, thou 
Hast cleans'd my bosom ; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reformed: but we have been 
Deceiv'd in thy integrity, deceiv'd 
In that which seems so. 

Cam, Be it forbid, my lord ! 

Leon, To bide upon't : — ^Thou art not honest : or. 
If thou inclin'st that way, thou art a coward; 
Which boxes ^ honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir'd : Or else thou must be counted 
A servant, grafted in my serious trust. 
And therein negligent; or else a fool, 

^ Meases is here put for degrees, amditums. The company at 
great tables were divided according to their rank into higher and 
lower messes. Those of lower condition sitting below the great 
standing salt in the centre of the table. Sometimes the messes 
were served at different tables, and seem to have been «'ranged 
into fours, whence the word came to express four in vulgar 
speech — ' a messe (volgairement) le nombre de quatre.'— -iSAer- 
wood's Diet. 1632. 

^ To. kox is to hamstring, the proper word is to hough. 

C2 
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That see'st a game pluy'd liomc, the rich stake drawn, 
Aod tak'sl it all for jest. 

Cam. My gracious lord, 

T may be oegligent, foolish, and fearful ; 
In every one of these no man is free. 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear. 
Amongst the inlinite doings of the world. 
Sometime puts forth : In your affairs, my lord. 
If ever I were wilful-negligent. 
It was my folly; if industriously 
I play'd the fool, it was my negligence. 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted. 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Against the non-performance^, 'twas a fear 
'Which oft affects the wisest: these, my lord. 
Are such allow'd infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of. But, 'beseech your grace, 
Be plainer with me ; let me know my trespass 
By its own visage : if I then deny it, 
Tis none of mine. 

Leon. Have not you seen, Camillo, 

(But that's past doubt: you have; or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn) ; or heard, 
(For, to a vision so apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute), or thought, — (for cogitation 
Resides not in that man, that does not think ^) — 

muice of a before ;' or, aa Johnson laoooicitll)' cspresies il, was 
' a thing Heceisari/ lo be dime,' bat which CainUlo had di^la^pd 
doing hecause he doabled the iaaue. 

" Theobald quoted thii paasage in defence oF the well known 
tine in bis Donbie Faliehood, ' Nose but himself can be his pa- 
rallel.' — ' For who does not nee ol once (aays he) that he who 
does not thtnli baa no tbon^fal in him.' In (he same !i);h1 the 
subneqaenl edilors view Ihia passage, and read with Pope, ' that 
does not think il.' But the old reading is richl, and the absnr- 
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My wife is slippery ? If thou wilt confess^ 

(Or else be impudently negative, 

To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought), then say. 

My wife's a hobby-horse ; deserves a name 

As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 

Before a troth-plight: say it, and justify it. 

Cam, I would not be a stander-by, to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so, without 
My present vengeance taken : 'Shrew my heart. 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this, which to reiterate, were sin- 
As deep as that, though true^. 

Leon. Is whispering nothing?' 

Is leaning cheek to cheek? is meeting noses? 
Kissing with inside lip ? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh ? (a note infalhble 
Of breaking honesty :) horsing foot on foot? 
Skulking in comers? wishing clocks more swift? 
Hours, minutes ? noon, midnight? and all eyes blind 
With the pin and web*^, but theirs, theirs only, 
T*hat would unseen be wicked? is this nothing? 
Why, then, the world, and all that's in't, is nothing ; 
The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these nothings. 
If this be nothing. 

dity only in the misapprehension of it. Leontes means to say, 
* Haye you not thought that mj wife is slippery (for cogitation re- 
sides not in the man that does not think my tmfe is slippery?) The 
four latter words, though disjoined from the word think by, the 
necessity of a parenthesis, are evidently to be connected in con- 
struction with it. Malone, whose explanation this is, justly 
remarks that there are more involved and parenthetical passages 
in this play than in any other of Shakspeare's, except, perhaps. 
King Henry VIII. 

^ To reiterate your accusation of her would be as great a sin 
as that (if committed) of which you accuse her. 

*^ The pin and ujeh is the cataract in an early stage. See King 
Lear, Act iii. Sc. 4. 
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Cam. Good my lord, be our'd 

Of this diseas'd opiDion, and betimes; 

For 'tis most dangerous. 

Leon, Say, it be; 'tis true. 

Cam. No, do, my lord. 

JLeim. It la : you lie, you li 

I say, thou liest, Camillo, and 1 hate thee ; 

Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave; 

Or else a hovering temporizer, that 

Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evi!* J 

Inclining; to them both: Were my wife's liver 

Infected as her life, she would not live 

The moDing of one glass ^". 

Cant. Who does infect hetT 

Leon. Why he, that wears her Uke his medal". 

hanging 

About his aeck, Bohemia : Who — if I j 

Had servants true about me : that b 

To see ahke mine honour as their g 

Their own particular thiifits,— 

Which should undo n 

His cup-bearer, — wju 

Havebench'd.a 

I'lainly, as heftven H 
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Cam, Sir, my lord, 

I could do this: and that with no rash^ potion, 
But with a ling'ring dram, that should not work 
Maliciously like poison : But 1 cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress. 
So sovereignly being honourable. 
I have lov'd Aee, 

Leon. Make't thy question, and go rot^ I 

Dost think, I am so muddy, so unsettled. 
To appoint myself in this vexation ? sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets, 
Which to preserve, is sleep; which being spotted. 
Is goads, thornd, nettles, tails of wasps ^^? 
Give scandal to the blood o' the prince my son. 
Who, I do think is mine, and love as mine ; 
Without ripe moving to't? Would I do this? 
Could man so blench'^? 

Cam, I must believe you, sir; 

I do : and will fetch off Bohemia for't; 
Provided, that when he's remov'd, your highness 
Will take again your queen, as yours at first ; 
Even for your son's sake ; and, thereby, for sealing 
The injury of tongues in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours. 

^ Rash is hasty ; as in Ring Henry IV. Part II. * rash goopow- 
der.' Maliciously is malignardly, with efifects openly hurtful, 

^ Make that (i. e. Hermione's disloyalty, which is a clear 
point) a subject of doubt, and go rot ! Dost think, I am such a 
fool as to torment myself, and to bring disgrace on me and my 
child, without sufficient grounds ? 

^ Something is necessary to complete the verse. Hanmer 
reads: — 

* Is goads and thorns, nettles and tails of wasps.' 

^ To blench is to start off, to shrink. Thus in Hamlet : — 

* if he do blenchf 

I know my course.' 
Leontes means, could any man so start or fly off from propriety 
of behaviour f 
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Leon. Thou dost advise me, 

Even so as I mioe own courae hare set down : 
I'll give no blemish to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord. 
Go then; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen : I am his cupbearer; 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 
Account me not your servant. 

Leon. This is all : 

Do't and thou hast the one half of my heart ; 
Do't not, thou split'st thine own. 

Cam. I'll do't, my lord. 

Letm. I will seem friendly, as thou hast a«lvis'd 
me. [Exit. 

Cam. O miserable lady I — But, for me. 
What case stand I in ? I must be the poisoner 
Of good Folisenes : and my ^ound to do't 
Is the obedience to a master; one. 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his, so too. — To do this deed, 
Promotion follows : If I could tind example 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings. 
And flourish'd after, I'd not do't : but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, uor parchment, bears not one. 
Let villany itself forswear't. I must 
Forsake tjie court: to do't, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star, reign now ! 
Here comes Bohemia. 

Enter PoLixENES. 

Pol. This is strange I methinks. 

My favour here begins to warp. Not speak ?^— — 
Good-day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, most royal sir! 

Pof. What is the news i'the court? 
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Cam^ None rare, my lord. 

PoL The king hath on him such a countenance, 
As he had lost some province, and a region, 
Lov'd as he loves himself: even now I met Km 
With customary compliment; when he, 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me ; and 
So leaves me, to consider what is breeding, 
l*hat changes thus his manners. 

Cam, I dare not know, my lord. 

Pol. How! dare not? do not. Do you know, 

and dare not 



Be intelligent to me? Tis thereabouts; 

For, to yourself, what you do know, you must; 

And cannot say, you dare not. Good Camillo, 

Your chang'd complexions are to me a mirror, 

Which shows me mine chang'd too : for 1 must be 

A party in this alteration, iSnding 

Myself thus alter'd with it. 

Cam. There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper; but 
I cannot name the disease ; and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 

PoL How ! caught of me ? 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 
I have look'd on thousands, who have sped the better 

By my regard, but kill'd none so. Camillo, 

As you are certainly a gentleman; thereto 

Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no less adorns 

Our gentry, than our parents' noble names. 

In whose success we are gentle^, — I beseech you, 

If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 

Thereof to be informed, imprison it not 

In ignorant concealment. 

^ SuccesSi for iuceession. Gentle, well born, was opposed to 
aimpU, 
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Cam, I may not answer. 

Pol. A EJckneSH caught of me, and yet I well ! 
I must be anawer'd. — Dost thou hear, Camillo, 
1 conjure tbee, by all the parts of man, 
Whichhonourdoesacknowledge,— whereof the least 
la not this suit of mine, — that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 
Is creeping; toward me ; how far off, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be; 
If not, how best to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, I'll tell you; 

Since I am charg'd ia honour, and by him 
That 1 think honourable : Therefore, mark my counsel ; 
Which must be even as swiftly follow'd, as 
I mean to utter it; or both yourself and me 
Cry, lost, and so good-night. 

Pol. On, good Camillo. 

Cam. I am appointed him to murder you^. 

Pol. By whom, Camillo? 

Cam. By the king. 

Pol. For what? 

Cam. He thinks, nay,with all confidence he swears. 
As he had seen't, or been an instrument 
To vice ^' you to't, — that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly, 

Pol. O, then my best blood turn 

To an infected Jelly; and my name 
Be yok'd with his, that did betray the best*' ! 
Turn then my freshest reputation to 
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A savour, that may strike the dullest nostril 
Where I arrive ; and my approach be shunn'd, 
Nay, hated too, worse tiian the great'st infection 
That e'er was heard, or read ! 

Cam, Swear his thought over^ 

By each particular star in heaven, and 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 
As or, by oath, remove, or counsel, shake 
The fabrick of his folly; whose foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith ^, and will continue 
The standing of his body. 

Pol, How should this grow ? 

Cam, I know not : but, 1 am sure, 'tis safer to 
Avoid what's grown, than question how 'tis bom. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty, — 
That lies enclosed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along impawn'd, — away to-night. 
Your followers I will whisper to the business ; 
And will, by twos, and threes, at several posterns. 
Clear them o' the city: For myself, I'll put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain : 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utter'd truth : which if you seek to prove, 
I dare not stand by ; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemn'd by the king's own mouth, thereon 
His execution sworn. 

Pol. I do believe thee : 

I saw his heart in his face^. Give me thy hand; 

^ ' Swear his thought over.' The meaning apparently is ' over- 
swear his thought bj/ &c. 

^ ' Is pil'd upon his faith.' This foUj which is erected on 
the foundation of settled belief* 

^ * I saw his heart in his face.' In Macbeth we have : — 

' To find the mind's construction in the face.' 
VOL. IV. D 
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Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine^; My ships are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. — ^This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature : as she's rare, 
Must it be great; and, as his person's mighty, 
Must it be violent; and as he does conceive. 
He is dishonoured by a man which ever 
Profess'd to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o'ershades me ; 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta'en suspicion^! Come, Camillo; 
T will respect thee as a father, if 
Thou beu^st my life off hence : Let us avoid. 
Cam. It is in mme authority, to command 
The keys of all the posterns : Please your highness 
To take the urgent hour: come, sir, away. 

[Exeunt, 

^ i. e. I will place thee in elevated rank always near to mj 
own in dignity, or near my person. 

^^ Johnson might well say, * I can make nothing of the follow- 
ing words :* 

* and comfort 

The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 

Of his ill-ta'en suspicion/ 
he suspected the line which connected them to the rest to have 
been lost. I have sometimes thought that we should read not 
noting instead of but nothing. Perhaps they will bear this con- 
struction : ' Good expedition be my friend, and may my absence 
bring comfDrt to the gracious queen who is part of his theme, 
bat who knows nothing of his unjust suspicion.' 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. The same. 

Enter Hermione, M amillius, and Ladies. 

Her. Take the boy to you : he so troubles me, 
Tis past enduring. 

1 Lady, Come, my gracious lord. 

Shall I be your playfellow ? 

Mam, No, I'll none of you. 

1 Lady, Why, my sweet lord ? 

Mam, You'll kiss me hard ; and speak to me as if 
I were a baby still. — I love you better. 

2 Lady, And why so, my lord ? 

Mam. Not for because 

Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they say. 
Become some women best; so that there be not 
Too much hair Ibere, but in a semicircle. 
Or half-moon made with a pen. 

2 Lady. Who taught you this? 

Mam, I leam'd it out of women's faces. — ^Pray now 
What colour are your eye-brows ? 

1 Lady, Blue, my lord. 
Mam, Nay, that's a mock : I have seen a lady's 

nose 
That has been blue, but not her eye-brows. 

2 Lady. Hark ye : 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace : we shall 
Present our services to a fine new prince. 

One of these days ; and then you'd wanton with us. 
If we would have you. 

1 Lady, She is spread of late 

Into a goodly bulk : Good time encounter her \ 
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Her. What wisdom stirs amons^Bt you? Come, 

I am for you again : Pray you, sit by ub. 
And tell 's a tale. 

Mam. Merry, or sad, shall't be? 

Her. Aa merry as you will. 

Mam. A sad tale's best for winter : 

I have one of sprites and goblins. 

Her. Let's have that, s^od sir. 

Come on, sit down : — Come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites : you're powerful at it. 

Mam. There was a man, 

Her. Nay, come, sit down; then on. 

itfam. Dwelt by achurch-yard; — I will tell it softly; 
Yon crickets shall not hear it. 

Her. Come on then. 

And give't me in mine ear. 

Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords, and Others. 
Leon. Was he met there ? his train ? Camillowith 

1 Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them ; never 
Saw I men scour so on their way : I ey'd them 
Even to their ships. 

Leon. How bless'd am I 

In my just censure'? in my true opinion? — 
Alack, for lesser knowledge"! How acours'd. 
In being so blest ! — There may be in the cup 
A spider* steep'd, and one may drink; depart. 
And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infected : but if one present 
The abhorr'd ingredient to his eye; make known 



\ 



^^^ led: 



-.iser knowledge !' thai is, O th«t mj kao 
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How he hath dniiiky he cracks his gorge, his sides. 
With violent hefts ^: — I have drunk, and seen the 

spider. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander : — 
There is a plot against my life, my crown ; 
All's true that is mistrusted : — ^that false villain. 
Whom 1 employ'd, was pre-employ'd by him : 
He has discover'd my design, and 1 
Remain a pinched thing ^; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will : — How came the posterns 
So easily open ? 

1 Lord. By his great authority ; 

Which often hath no less prevail'd than so. 
On your command. 

Leon. I know't too well. 

Give me the boy ; I am glad, you did not nurse him : 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 

Her. What is this? sport? 

Leon, Bear the boy hence, he shall not come about 
her; 
Away with him : — and let her sport herself 
With that she's big with; for 'tis Folixenes 
Has made thee swell thus. 

Her. But I'd say, he had not. 

And, I'll be sworn, you would believe my saying, 
Howe'er you lean to the nayward. 

Leon. You, my lords. 

Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 
To say, she is a goodly lady, and 
The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 

^ HeflSf heavings, things which are heayed op. 
^ i. e. 'a thing pinched oat of clouts, a poppet for them to 
move and actuate as they please.' This interpretation is coun- 
tenanced by a passage in The City Match, by Jasper Maine : 
* — PincKd napkins, captain, and laid 
Like fishes, fowls, or faces.' 

D2 
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'Tispity, tke'snot /umeit, lumonrahlr: : 
Praise her but for this her without-door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deserves high speech) and 

straight 
The shrug, the hum, or ha; these petty brands, 
That calumoy doth use : — O, I am out. 
That mercy does ; for calumny will sear ^ 
Virtue itself: — these shrugs, IJiese hums, and has, 
When you have said, she's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can say she's honest: But be it known. 
Prom him that lias most cause to grieve it should be, 
She's an adultress. 

Her. Should a villain say so. 

The most replenish viUam in the world, 
He were as much more villain ; you, my lord. 
Do but mistake. 

Lemi. You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontea ; O thou thing. 
Which I'll not call a creature of thy place. 
Lest barbarism, makinc; me the precedent, 
Should a like language use to all degrees. 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar ! — I have said, 
SShe's an adultress ; I have said with whom : 
More, she's a traitor ! and Camillo is 
A federary' with her; and one that knows 
What she should shame to know herself, 
But" with her most vile principal, that she's 
^n as bad as those 

Thus in All's Well that Ends Well :— 



lowlEilge of it wsi sfaared bal ailk her paia- 
it of latt Tor l««ul (onfy, aocording loMalone) 
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That vulgars give bold'st titles ; ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 

Her. No, by my life. 

Privy to none of this : How will this grieve you. 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publish'd me ? Gentle my lord. 
You scarce can right me throughly then, to say 
You did mistake. 

Leon. No, no ; if I mistake 

In those foundations which I build upon. 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy's top 9. — Away with her to prison: 
He, who shall speak for her, is afar off guilty. 
But that he speaks ^^. 

Her, There's some ill planet reigns : 

I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. — Good my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew. 
Perchance, shall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
W^orse than tears drown : 'Beseech you all, my lords. 
With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instruct you, measure me ; — and so 
The king's will be perform'd ! 

Xeem. Shall I be heard ? 

[ To the Guards. 

Her. Who is't that goes with me? — 'Beseech your 
highness, 

' i. e. no foundation can be trusted. Milton has expressed 
the same thought in more exalted language : 

< If this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubble/ 
^ * He who shall speak for her is afar off guilty, 
But that he speaks.' 
He who shall speak for her is remotely guilty in merely speaking. 
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!My women may be with me; for, you see. 

My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools ; 

There is no cause : when you shall know your mistress 

Has desery'd prison, then abound in tears. 

As I come out: this action, I now go on^^. 

Is for my better grace. — ^Adieu, my lord : 

I never wish'd to see you sorry ; now, 

I trust, I shall. My women, come; you have 

leave. 

Lean. Go, do our bidding;, hence. 

[Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

1 Lord, 'Beseech your highness, call the queen 
again. 

Ant. Be certain what you do, sir; lest your justice 
Prove violence ; in the which three great ones suffer. 
Yourself, your queen, your son. 

1 Lord, For her, my lord, — 

I dare my life lay down, and will do't, sir. 
Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless 
I'the eyes of heaven, and to you; I mean. 
In this which you accuse her. 

Ant, If it prove 

She's otherwise, I'll keep my stables ^^ where 
I lodge my wife ; I'll go in couples with her ; 
Then when I feel, and see her, no further trust her ; 
For every inch of woman in the world. 
Ay, every dram of woman's flesh, is false. 
If she be. 

Leon, Hold your peaces. 

1 Lord. Good my lord. — 

^^ i. e. what I am now abont to do. 

^^ Much has been said about this passage : one has thought it 
should be stable^tand; another that it means station. But it 
may be explained thus : — ' If she prove false, I'll make my sta- 
bles or kennel of my wife's chamber ; I'll go in couples with 
her like a dog, and never leave her for a moment; trust her 
no further than I can feel and see her.' 
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AnL It is for you we speak, not for ourselves : 
You are abus'd, and by some putter-on. 
That will be damn'd for't ; 'would, 1 knew the villain,^ 
I would land-damn ^^ him : Be she honour-flaw'd, — 
I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second, and the third, nine, and some five ; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for't : by mine honour, 
I'll geld them all ; fourteen they shall not see. 
To bring false generations ; they are coheirs ; 
And I had rather glib ^^ myself, than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 

Leon. Cease ; no more. 

You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man's nose : but I do see't, and feel't, 
As you feel doing thus ; and see withal 
The instruments that feeP^. 

Ant, If it be so. 

We need no grave to bury honesty ; 
There's not a grain of it, the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 

Leon. What! lack I credit? 

1 Lord. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord. 
Upon this ground : and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your suspicion ; 
Be blam'd for't how you might. 

Leon. Why, what need we 

'^ ' I would land-damn him/ Johnson interprets this : ' I will 
damn or condemn him to qait the land.' It may have meant to 
encompass him by land, ensnare him: and then it should be 
printed land-c/omm ; we have words of the same formation, as 
land-lockt, &c. Hanmer's interpretation from lant or land urine 
wants support. Mr. Nares thinks that it suits best with the 
gross complexion of the whole speech. 

^* Glib or Ubf i. e. castrate. 

'^ I see and feel my disgrace, as you, Antigonus, now feel my 
doing this to you, and as you now see the instruments that feel, 
i. e. n^ fingers, Leontes must here be supposed to touch or lay 
hold of Antigonns. 
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Commune with you of this ? but rather follow 
Our forceful msOgation? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels ; but our nutural goodness 
Imparts this: which, — if you (or stupified. 
Or seeming so in skill) cannot, or will not. 
Relish as"" truth, like us; inform yourselves. 
We need no more of your advice ; the matter. 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on't, ia all 
Properly ours. 

Ant. And I wish, my liege, 

You had only in your silent judgment tiied it. 
Without more overture. 

Leon. How could that be '? 

Either thou art most ignorant by age. 
Or thou wert bom a fool. Camillo's flight. 
Added to their familiarity, 

(Which was as gross as ever touch'd conjecture. 
That lack'd sight only, nought for approbation^', 
But only seeing, all other circumstances 
Made up to the deed) doth push on tliis proceeding : 
Yet, for a greater confirmation, 
(For, in an act of this importance, 'twere 
Most piteous to be wild) I have despatch'd in post. 
To sacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stuff'd sufficiency '^ : Now, from tlie oracle 
They will bring all; whose spiritual counsel had 
Shall stop, or spur me. Have I done well ? 

I Lord. Well done, my lord. 

Leon. Though I am satisfied, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others ; such as he. 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 

" The old copj reads n tnilh. Rowe mede the ■ 
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Come up to the truth : So have we thought it good, 
from our free person she should be confined ; \ 
Lest that the treachery of the two fled hence, 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us ; 
We ai*e to speak in publick : for this business 
Will raise us all. 

Ant. [Aside.] To laughter, as I take it. 
If the good truth were known. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
The same. The mtter Room of a Prison. 

Enter Paulina and Attendants. 

Paul. The keeper of the prison, — call to him ; 

[Eadt an Attendant. 
Let him have knowledge who I am, — Good lady ! 
No court in Europe is too good for thee. 
What dost thou then in prison ? — Now, good sir, 

Re-enter Attendant, with the Keeper. 

You know me, do you not? 

Keeper. For a worthy lady. 

And one whom much I honour. 

Paul. Pray you, then. 

Conduct me to the queen. 

Keep. I may not, madam ; to the contrary 
I have express commandment. 

Paul. Here's ado. 

To lock up honesty and honour from 

The access of gentle visitors ! Is it lawful. 

Pray you, to see her women ? any of them ? 
EmUia? 

Keep. So please you, madam, to put 
Apart these your attendants, I shall bring 
Emilia forth. 
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Pavl. I pray now, call her. 

Withdraw yourselves. [Exfiunt Attend. 

Keep. And, madam, 

I must be present Ekt your conference. 

Pavl. Well, be it so, pr'jthee. [Exit Keeper. 
Here's such ado to make no stain a stain. 
As passes colouring. 

Re-enter Keeper, with Emilia. 
Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady? 

Emit. As well as one so great, and so forlorn. 
May hold together : On her frights and griefs 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater). 
She is, something before her time, deliver'd. 

Paul. A boy ? 

Emil. A daughter; and a goodly babe. 

Lusty, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in't: says. My poor prisoner, 
I am imtocent as you. 

Paul. I dare be gwoni : 

These dangerous unsafe lunes ' o'the king ! beshrew 

them! 
He must be told on't, and he shall : the office 
Becomes a woman best; I'll take't upon me: 
If I prove honey-mouth 'd, let luy tongue blister; 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more :■ — Pray you, EmiUa, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen ; 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
I'll show't the kijog, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th' loudest : We do not know 

' LuBts. Thia word lisB Dot been round in an; other English 
writer; but it is osed in old French {qi frenzy, lunacy, follij. 
A similar expression occurs in The Revenger's TrBjedy, I60a : 
but tame peevish moDn in him.' In As Yon Like 
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How he may soften at the sight o' the child ; 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

EmU. Most worthy madam, 

Your honour, and your goodness, is so evident. 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 
A thriying issue ; there is no lady hying. 
So meet for this great errand : Please your ladyship 
To visit the next rootn, I'll presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most nohle offer; 
Who, but to-day, hammer'd of this design ; 
But durst not tempt a minister of honour. 
Lest she should be denied. 

Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 

I'll use that tongue I have : if wit flow from it. 
As boldness firom my bosom, let it not be doubted 
I shall do good. 

EmiL Now be you blest for it ! 

I'll to the queen : Please you, come something nearer. 

Keep, Madam, if 't please the queen to send the 
babe, 
I know not what I shall incur, to pass it. 
Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it, sir : 

The child was prisoner to the womb ; and is. 
By law and process of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchis'd : not a party to 
The anger of the king ; nor guilty of. 
If any be, the trespass of the queen. 

Keep. 1 do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you fear: upon 

Mine honour, I will stand 'twixt you and danger. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. The same. A Room, in the Paiace. 

Enter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords, and other 
Attendants. 

Zeott. Nor night, norday,uo rest: ItisbutweakneBB 
To bear the matter thus; mere weakness, if 
The cause were not in being;— part o'the cause, 
She, the adultreaa ; — for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
Aud level ' of my brain, plot-proof; but she 
I can hook to me : Say, that she were gone. 
Given to tJie fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. M'ho's there? 

\ Attend. My lord! 

[Advancing. 

Lcim. How does the boy ? 

1 Attfmd. He took good rest lo-night; 

Tis hop'd his sickness is discharg'd. 

Leon. To see, 

His nobleness! 

ConceivlDg the dishonour of his mother. 
He straight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply ; 
Fasten'd and fix'd the shame ori't in himself; 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep. 
And downright languish'd. — Leave me solely ^ ; — go. 
See how he fares. [Etit Attend.] — ^Fye, fye ! no 

thought of him; — 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himself too mighty ; 
And in his parties, his alliance, — Let him be, 
TJntil a time may serve : for present vengeance, 

' Blank and Itvel mean mark Bad aim, or dirfctku. They are 
terns of gnnnery. See note 8, p. 50, at this play. Tbas also 
;» Hamlet. Ael Iv. Sc. 4 : 
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Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 
Laugh at me ; make their pastime at my sorrow : 
They should not laugh, if I could reach them ; nor 
Shall she, within my power. 

Enter Paulina, with a Child. 

1 Lord. You must not enter. 

Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me : 
Fear you his tyrannous passipn more, alas. 
Than the queen's life ? a gracious innocent soul ; 
More free, than he is jealous. 

Ant. That's enoudi. 

1 Atten. Madam, he hath not slept to-night; com- 
manded 
None should come at him. 

Paul. Not so hot, good sir ; 

I come to bring him sleep. Tis such as you, — 
That creep Uke shadows by him, and do sigh 
At each lus needless heavings, — such as you 
Nourish, the cause of his awaking : I 
Do come with words as med'cinal as true ; 
Honest, as either ; to purge him of that humour. 
That presses him from sleep. 

Leon. What noise there, ho ? 

Paul. No noise, my lord ; but needful conference 
About some gossips for your highness. 

Leon. How? 

Away with that audacious lady : Antigonus, 

I charg'd thee, that she should not come about me ; 

I knew she would. 

Ant. I told her so, my lord. 

On your displeasure's peril, and on mine. 
She should not visit you. 

Leon. What, can'st not rule her? 

Paul. From all dishonesty, he can : in this, 
(Unless he take the course that you have done. 
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Commit me, for committing honour) trust it. 
He shall nut rule me. 

Ant. Lo you bow, you hear I 

When she will take the rein, I let her run; 
But she'll not stumble. 

Paul. Good my Uege, I come, — 

And, I beseech you, hear me, who profesa^ 
Myself your loyal servant, your physician. 
Your most obedient counselloT; yet that dare 
Leas appear so, in comforting; your evils*. 
Than such as most seem yours : — I say, I come 
From your good queen. 

Leim. Good queen ! 

Paul. Good queen, my lord, good queen : T say, 
good queen ; 
And would by combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst^ about you. 

Le<m. Force her hence. 

Paul. Let him, that makes but triDes of his eyes, 
First hand me; on my own accord, I'll off; 
But, first. III do my errand. — ^Tbe good queen. 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter ; 
Here 'tis; commends it to your blessing. 

[Layinff down the Child. 

Leon. Out ! 

A mankind'' witch? Hence with her, out o' door: 
A moat iotelligencing bawd ! 

PavL Not so r 

' The old copy bos profeMes. 
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I am as ignorant in that, as you 

In so entitling me : and no less honest 

Than you are mad ; which is enough, I'll warrant. 

As this world goes, to pass for honest 

Leon. Traitors ! 

Will you not push her out ? Give her the bastard : — 
Thqu dotard [To Antigonus], thou art woman- 

tir'd'^, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here : — ^take up the bastard ; 
Take't up, I say; give't to thy crone®. 

Paul. For ever 

Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Takest up the princess, by that fojrced^ baseness 
Which he has put upon't ! 

Xeo». He dreads his wife. 

Paul. So, I would, you did; then, 'twere past 
all doubt. 
You'd call your children yours. 

Lecn. A nest of traitors ! 

Ant. I am none, by this good light. 

Paul. Nor I ; nor any, 

But one, that's here; and that's himself: for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen's. 
His hopeful son's, his babe's, betrays to slander. 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword's ^^; and will 
not 

7 i. e. hen-pecked. To tire in Falconry is to tear with the 
heak. Partlet is the name of the hen in the old story of Rey- 
nard the Fox. 

^ A crouB was originally a toothless old ewe ; and thence he- 
came a term of contempt for an old tooman. 

' Forced is false ; nttered with violence to truth. Baseness 
for bastardy ; we still say base born, 

^® ' Whose sting is sharper than the sword's.' So in Cym- 
heline: 

' Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile.' 

E 2 
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(For, as the cue now stands, it is a cnne 
He caarwit be compcli'd U>'t), once remove 
Tbe root of his opioiou, wfatch is rotteo, 
A% ever oak, or stone, was sound. 

Lam. A callal". 

Of boundlcHbtonicue; who late hath beat berhu&bHsd, 
A ad DOW baits me ! — TliU brat is none of inwe ; 
It U tbe UHue of PoUiene!) : 
Hence with it; and, together with ibe dam, 
Comniit tliem to itte fire. 

Pani. It is yours ; 

And, might we lay the old proverb to your chai^. 
So like you, 'tis the worse. — Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lip. 
The trick of hia frowij, his forehead; nay, the valley, 
Thepretty dimples of his chin, and cheek; his smiles; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger:— 
And, thou, good goddess nature, which haat made it 
Bo like to him that got it, if thou hast 
Tbe ordering of the mind too, 'mongst all colours 
Xo yellow'^ in't; lest she suspect, as he does. 
Her children not her husband's ! 

Leon. A gross hag ! — 

And, lo^el ''', thou art worthy to be hang'd. 
That wilt not stay her tongue. 

Ant. Hang all the husbands 

That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourself 
Hardly one subject. 

LeoH. Once more, take her hence. 

Paul. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

ytUoic,' the colour of jeslouBj. 
me loil to all goodDeBs. From 
be loO. VoTit. kul, Ualickf. 
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Leon. I'll have thee burn'd. 

Paul, T care not : 

It is a heretic that makes the fire, 
Not she which bums in't I'll not call you tyrant; 
But thb most cruel usage of your queen 
(Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hing'd fancy) something savours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Leon. On your allegiance. 

Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant. 
Where were her life ? she durst not call me so. 
If she did know me one. Away with her. 

Pmd. I pray you, do not push me ; 111 be gone. 
Look to your babe, my lord ; 'tis yours : Jove send her 
A better guiding spirit ! — What need these hands ? — 
You, that are thus so tender o'er his follies. 
Will never do him good, not one of you. 
So, so : — Farewell ; we are gone. [Exit. 

Leon. Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this. — 
My child? away with't! — even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o'er it, take it hence. 
And see it instantly consum'd with fire ; 
lEven thou, and none but thou. Take it up straight : 
Within this hour bring me word, 'tis done 
(And by good testimony), or I'll seize thy life. 
With what thou else call'st thine : If thou refuse. 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so ; 
The bastard brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fire; 
For thou sett'st on thy wife. 

Ant. I did not, sir : 

These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in't. 

1 Lord. We can ; my royal liege. 

He is not guilty of her coming luther. 
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LeoH. You are liars aU. 

1 Lord. 'Beseech your highness, give us better 
credit: 
We have always truly serr'd you; and beseech 
So to esteem of us ; And on our knees we beg 
(As Tecompense of our dear services. 
Past, and to come) tbat you do change this purpose; 
Wliich, being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue : We all kneel. 

Lean. I am a feather for each wind that blows : — 
Shall 1 Uve on, to see this bastard kneel 
And coll me father? Better bum it now. 
Than curse it then. But, be it ; let it live : 
It shall not neither. — You, sir, come you hither; 

[To Antigonus. 
You, that have been so tenderly officious 
With lady Margery, your midwife, there. 
To save this bastard's life : — for 'tis a bastard. 
So sure as this beard's gray '^,— 'what will you ad- 
venture 
To save this brat's life? 

Ant. Any thing, my lord. 

That my ability may undergo. 
And nobleness impose : at least, thus much; 
I'll pawn the little blood which I have left. 
To save the innocent : any thing possible. 

LeoR. It shall be possible : Swear by this sword '^, 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Ant. I will, my lord. 

teiM. Mark, and perform it; (seest thou?) for 
the fail 

LeoatcB mgBt mean Ihe beard of Anti^oDDS, whicL be laty 

ipoied Is Umch. He himself tells lu Lhal twentj-lhrec 
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Of any point in't shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongu'd wife ; 
Whom, for this time, we pardon. We enjoin thee. 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female bastard hence ; and that thou bear it 
To some remote and desert place,' quite out 
Of our dominions ; and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own protection, 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee, — 
On thy soul's peril, and thy body's torture, — 
That thou commend it strangely to some place ^^, 
Wliere chance may nurse, or end it : Take it up. 

Ant, I swear to do this, though a present death 
Had been more merciful. — Come on, poor babe : 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens. 
To be thy nurses ! Wolves, and bears, they say. 
Casting tiieir savageness aside, have done 
like offices of pity. — Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this aided doth require ! and blessing ^^, 
Against this cruelty, fight on thy side. 
Poor thing, condemn'd to ioss ^° ! 

XExit, with the Child. 
' Leon, No, I'll not rear 

Another's issue. 

1 Atten. Please your highness, posts. 

From those you sent to the oracle, are come 
An hour since : Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being weU arriv'd firom Delphos, are both landed. 
Hasting to the court. 

1 Lard. So please you, sir, their speed 

Hath been beyond account. 

'^ i. e. eommit it to some place as a stranger. To commend is 
to commnif according to the old dictionaries. 
*^ i. e. the favour of heaven. 
** i. e. to exposure, or to be lost or dropped. 
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Leon. Twenty-three days 

They have been absent : Tis good speed ; foretells. 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords ; 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady: for, as she hatfa 
Been publickly accus'd, bo shall she have 
A just and open trial. While she lives, 
Hy heart wiU be a burden to me. Leave me ; 
And think upon my bidding. [Exetml. 



y 



SCENE I. The same. A Street in some Tokh. 
Enter Cleomenes and Dion. 

Cleo. The climate's delicate; the air most sweet; 
Fertile the isle ' ; the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

Dioa. I shall report, 

For most it caught me, the celestial habits 
(Methinks, I so should term them), and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the sacrifice ! 
How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i'the offering! 

Cko. But, of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o'the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, so surpris'd my sense. 
That I was nothing. 

tan bus reniBrked tbel the temple of ApoDo »m at 
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Dtoit. If the event o' the journey 

Prove as successful to the queen, — O, be't so ! — 
As it hath been to us, rare, pleasant, speedy. 
The time is worth the use on't^. 

Cleo. Great Apollo, 

Turn all to the best ! These proclamations. 
So forcing faults upon tiermione, 
I little like. 

Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or end, the business : When the oracle, 
(Thus by Apollo's great divine seal'd up) 
Shall the contents discover, something rare. 

Even then will rush to knowledge. Go, — fresh 

horses ; — 
And gracious be the issue ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. The same. A Court of Justice. 

Leontes, Lords, and Officers, appear properly 

seated. 

Leon. This sessions (to our great grief, we pro- 
nounce) 
Even pushes 'gainst our heart : The party tried. 
The daughter of a king ; our wife ; and one 
Of us too much belov'd. — Let us be clear'd 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice ; which shall have due course, 

Even to the guilt, or the purgation. 

Produce the prisoner. 

Offi. It is his highness' pleasure, that the queen 
Appear in person here in court. — Silence ! 

' ' The time is worth the use on't ;* that is, the event of oar 
jonrney will recompense ns for the time we spent in it. Thus 
in Florio's Translation of Montaigne, 1603 : ' The common say- 
ing is, the time we live is worth the tnoney we pay for it.' 
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Hermione it brought in, guarded; Paulina 
and Ladies, attending. 

Leon. Read the bdictnient. 

Offi. Hennione, queai to the worthy Leontes, king 
of Sicilia, thoa art here accHged and arraigned of 
high treason, in committing adultery with Folixenes, 
king of Bohemia; and cmupiring with Camillo to 
take away the life of our tovereign hrd the king, thy 
royal huxband; the pretence' whereof being by cir- 
cumstances partly hid open, thou, Hermione, co»- 
trary to the faith and allegiance of a true subject, 
didst counsel and aid them, far their better safety, to 
fly away by night. 

Her. SiDce what I am to say, must be but that 
Which coDtradicts my accusation; and 
The testimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myself; it shall scarce boot me 
To say, Not guilty: mine integrity, 
Being counted falsehood", shall, as I express it. 
Be so receiv'd. But thus, — If powers divine 
Behold our human actions (as they do), 
I doubt not then, but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. — You, my lord, best know 
(Who least will seem to do eo), my past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true. 
As I am now unhappy; which ^ is more 
Than history can pattern, though devis'd. 
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And play'd, to take spectators : For behold me, — 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe* 

A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince, — here standing 

To prate and talk for life, and honour, 'fore 

Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare ^ : for honour, 

Tis a deriyatiye from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 

To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your grace. 

How merited to be so ; since he came. 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 

Have strain'd, to appear thus^: if one jot beyond 

The bound of honour ; or, in act, or will. 

That way inclining; harden'd be the hearts 

Of all tlmt hear me, and my near'st of kin 

Cry, Fye upon my grave ! 

L^on. I ne'er heard yet, 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did. 
Than to perform it first ^. 

* Own, possess. 

^ I prize mj life no more than I valne grief» wbieh I would 
willingly spare. This sentiment, which is probably deriyed 
from Ecclesiasticus, iii. 11, cannot be too often impressed on 
the female mind : ' The glory of a man is from the honour of his 
father ; and a mother in dishonour is a reproach to her children,* 

^ Encounter so uncurrent. is unallowed or unlawful meeting."^ 
Strain* d means swerv*d or gone astray from the line of dnty. So 
in Romeo and Jnliet : 

' Nor anght so good, bnt strain* d from tb^t fair use. 
Revolts.' 
To appear thus is to seem guilty, 

^ It is to be observed that originally in oar language, two ne- 
gatives did not affirm, but only strengtiien the negation. Exam- 
ples of similar phraseology occur in several of our author's plays, 
and even in the first act of this very drama : in this passage, 
Johnson observes that, according to the present use of words, 
less should be more, or wanted should be had, 

VOL. IV. F 
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Her. That's trilc enough ; 

Though 'tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 

LeoK. Yoii wiil not own it. 

Her. More than mistress of. 

Which comes to rae in name of fault. I must not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
(With whom I am accus'd) I do confess. 
I lor'd him, as in honour he requir'd ; 
With such a kind of love, as might become 
A lady like me; with a love, even such, 
So, and no other, as yourself commanded : 
Which not to have done, I think, had been in me 
Both disobedience and ingratitude. 
To you, and toward your friend; whose loye had 

Even since it could speak, from an infant freely. 

That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastes; though it be dish'd 

Tor me to try how ; all I know of it. 

Is, that Camillo was aa honest man; 

And, why he left your court, the gods themselves. 

Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leim. You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have underta'en to do in his absence. 

Her. Sir, 
You speak a language that I understand not: 
My life stands in the level ^ of your dreams, 
Which I'll lay down. 

Lean. Your actions are my dreams; 

You had a bastard by Polixenes, 



ne ioKlanse from K. Henr; VIII. A«t i. S. 
' I Btood i'lfae leeet 
or B fall charit'd conredenoi. and give 
Toyoa (hal chnk'd it." 
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And I but dream'd it : — ^As you were past all shame 
(Those of your fact^ are so), so past all truth: 
Which to deny, concerns more than avails : for as ^^ 
Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself. 
No father owning it (which is, indeed. 
More criminal in thee, than it), so thou 
Shalt feel our justice; in whose easiest passage. 
Look for no less than death. 

Her, Sir, spare your threats; 

The bng^S which you would fright me with, I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity : 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went : My second joy. 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 
I am barr'd, like one infectious : My tiiird comfort, 
Starr'd most unluckily ^^, is from my breast. 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth. 
Haled out to murder : Myself on every post 
Proclaim'd a strumpet; with immodest hatred, 
The child-bed privilege denied, which 'longs 
To women of dl fashion : — Lastly, hurried 
Here to this place, i'the open air, before 
I have got strength of limit ^^. Now, my liege. 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive. 
That I should fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 

' i. e. they who have done like yon. Shakspeare had this 
from Dorastus and Fawnia, ' it was her part to deny sncb a mon- 
strons crime, and to be impudent in forswearing the foci, since 
she had passed aU shame in committing the fault.* 

^^ It is your business to deny this charge ; but the mere denial 
will be useless, will prove nothing. 

" Bugbear. 

'^ ' Starr'd most unluckily.' Ill starred ; born under an in- 
auspicious planet. 

^^ Strength of limitf i. e. the degree of strength which it is 
customary to acquire before women are suffered to ^o ibtQ«.d. 
after child-bearing. 
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Butyet hear tliis; mistake me not ; No! life, 

I prize it not a straw : — -but for mine honour 
(Which I would free), if I shall be condemn'd 
Upon surmises; all proofs sleeping else. 
But what your jealousies awake; I tell you, 
Tis rigour, and not law. — Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle; 
Apollo be my judge. 

1 Lord. This your request 

la altogether just : therefore, bring forth, 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle. 

[Exeunt certain Officers. 

Her. The emperor of Russia was my father: 
O, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial ! that he did but sec 
The flatness '* of my misery ; yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ! 

Re-mter Officers with Cleomenes and Dion. 
Offi. You here shall swear upon this sword of 

justice. 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos; and from thence have brou|^t 
This seal'd-up oracle, by the hand deliver'd 
Of great Apollo's priest ; and that, since then. 
You have not dar'd to break the holy seal, 
Nor read the secrets in't. 

Cho. Bum. All this we swear. 

Lean. Break up the seals, and read. 

Ofit. ]_Reads.'\ Hermione is chaste, Polixenes 
blameless, Camillo a true sub/ect, Leontes a jealous 

" 'ThejfofiwM nf mj miaerj,' Ihal ii absolalemas, the eom- 
pleloKa or nij miser;. So Milton. P. L. b. ii : 
' Tlias rspuls'd, our final hope 
Ufiat desptir.' 
■0. camplrlt or dnnuirisil Aesps'ii. 
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tyrant, his iamoeent babe truly begotten ; and the kmg 
shall live without an heir, tf that, which is lost, be 
notftmnd^. 

Lords. Now blessed be the great Apcdlo ! 

Her, Praised I 

Leon, Hast thou read truth ? 

Offi. Ay, my lord; €veii so 

As it is here set down. 

Leom. There is no truth at all i'the oracle : 
The -sessions ^hall proceed ; this is mere falsdiood. 

Enter a Servant, hastily. 

Serv, My lord the king, the king ! 

Leon, What is the business ? 

Serv, O sir, I shall be hated to report it : 
The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's speed ^^, is gone. 

Leon, How! gone? 

Serv. Is dead. 

Leon. Apollo's angry ; and the heavens themsdves 
Do strike at my injustice. [HERMiONE/atnl^. 

How now there ? 

Paul. This news is mortal to the queen : — ^Look 
down. 
And see what death is doing. 

Leon. Take her hence ; 

Her heart is but o'ercharg'd ; she will recover. — 
I have too much believ'd mine own suspicion : — 
'Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. — ^Apollo, pardon 

[Exeunt Paulina and Ladies, with Herm. 
My great profaneness 'gainst thine oracle ! — 
I'll reconcile me to Polixenes ; 

^' This is almost literally from Greene's novel. 
'^ i. e. of the event of the queen's trial. We still say, he sped 
well or ill. 

f2 
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New woo my queeo; recall the good Caiiiillo; 

Whom 1 proclaim a man of truth, of mercy : 

For, being transported by my jealousies 

To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chose 

Camillo for the minister, to poison 

My friend Polixenes : which had been done. 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 

My swift command, though I with death, and with 

Reward, did threaten and encourage him. 

Not doing it, and being done : be, moat humane. 

And hll'd with honour, to my kingly guest 

Unclasp'd my practice; quit his fortunes here, 

Which you knew great; and to the certain^' hazard 

Of all incertainties himself commended'^. 

No richer than his honour : — How he glisters 

Thorough my rust ! and how hia piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker ^^! 

Re-enter PauliNA. 

Paul. Woe the while ! 

O, cut my lace; lest my heart, cracking it. 
Break too I 

1 Lord. What fit is this, good lady? 

Paul. What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me 7 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? boiling 
fn leads or oils? what old, or newer torture 
Must I receive ; whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy moat worst ? Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousies,- — ■ 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 



"This^ehemenlrBtraotation of Leonlea, >icoinpaiiied wilh Iha 
aareiiiian of more crimes than be kib tnapected of, it agreeable 
I oar daily experience of the vioislitudeit of violeDI tempera, 
nd the eruplioni of minds opprested wjlli guiJl. 
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For gids of nine ! — O, think, what they have done. 
And then run mad, indeed; stark mad ! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 
That thou betray'dst Polixenes, 'twas nothing; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant^. 
And damnable ^^ ungrateful: nor was't much, 
Thou would'st have poison'd good Camillo's honour*^, 
To have him kill a king; poor trespasses, 
More monstrous standing by : whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 
To be or none, or little; though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire^, ere done't: 
Nor is't direcdy laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince ; whose honourable thoughts 
(Thoughts high for one so tender) cleft the heart 
That could conceive, a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish'd his gracious dam : this is not, no. 
Laid to thy answer: But the last, — O, lords, 
When I have said, cry, woe ! — the queen, the queen. 
The sweetest, dearest, creature's dead; and ven- 
geance for't 
Not dropp'd down yet 

1 Lord, The higher powers forbid ! 

Paul. I say, she's dead; I'll swear't: if word, 
nor oath, 
Prevail not, go and see : if you can bring 
Tincture, or lustre, in her lip, her eye, 

^ The same constmction ocean in the seeond book of Phaer'f 
Tersion of the i£neid : 

* When this the yoong men heard me speak, of wild they 
uHuced wood,* 
*^ Damnabh is used here adverbiallj. So in All's Well that 
Ends Well :— ' 'Tis not meant damnablB in us/ 

^ The poet forgot that Paalina was absent daring the king's 
self-accasation. 

** i. e. a devil woald have shed tears of pity, ere he would 
have perpetrated sach an action. 
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Heat outwardly, or breath within, I'll serve you 
As I would do the gods.^Biit, thou tyrant! 
Do not repent these things ; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir; therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousnnd knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting. 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 
In storm perpetual, could not move the goJs 
To look that way thou wert. 

Leon. Go on, go on: 

Thou canst not speak too much ; 1 have deserv'd 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

1 Lnrd. Say no more ; 

Howe'er the business goes, you have made fault 
I'the boldness of your speech. 

Paul. I am sorry for't ; 

All faults I make, when T shall come to know them, 
I do repent: Alas, 1 have show'd too much 
The rashness of a woman : he is touch'd 
To the noble heart. — What's gone, and what's past 

Should be past grief; Do not receive affliction 

At my petition, 1 1>eseech you ; rather 

I«t me be punish'd, that have minded you 

Of what you should forget. Now, good my liege. 

Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman : 

The love I bore your queen, — lo, fool again !— 

I'll speak of her no more, nor of your children ; 

I'll not remember you of my own lord, 

Who is lost too : Take your patience to you, 

And I'll say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well. 

When most the truth ; which I receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr'ythee, bring me 
bodies of my queen, and son : 
^ve shall be for both ; upon them shall 
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The causes of their death appear, unto 

Our shame perpetual : Once a day I'll visit 

The chapel where they lie : and tears, shed there. 

Shall be my recreation : So long as 

Nature will bear up with this exercise, 

So long I daily tow to use it. Come, 

And lead me to these sorrows. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. Bohemia. 

A desert Country near the Sea, 

Enter Antigonus, with the Child; and a 

Mariner. 

Ant. Thou art perfect ^ then, our ship hath touched 
upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? 

Mar, Ay, my lord; and fear 

We have landed in ill time : the skies look grimly. 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience. 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry. 
And frown upon us. 

Ant, Their sacred wills be done ! — Go, get aboard ; 
Look to thy bark; I'll not be long, before 
I call upon thee. 

Mar. Make your best haste; and go not 
Too far i'the land: 'tis Uke to be loud weather; 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon't. 

Ant, Go thou away : 

I'll follow instantly. 

Mar, I am glad at heart 

To be so rid o' the business. [Exit. 

Ant. Come, poor babe : 

I have heard, (but not believ'd), the spirits of the dead 

* i. e. well assured. 
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May walk again : if such thing be, thy niotiier 

Appear'd to me last night; for ne'er was dream 

So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 

Sometimes her head on one side, some another; 

I never saw a vessel of like sorrow. 

So fili'd, and so becomine;: in pure white robes, 

Like very sanctity, she did approach 

My cabin where I lay : thrice bow'd before me; 

And, gasping to be^n some speech, her eyes 

Became two spouts : the fury spent, anon 

Did this break from her: Good An tigonus. 

Since fale, affamst thy better dhpoiition. 

Hath made thy person for the throyaer-out 

Of my poor babe, aixording to thine oath, — 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, and leave it crying ; and, for the babe 

Ii coimted lost for ever, Perdita, 

I pr'ythee, eaWt ; for this vngentle business. 

Put on ihee by my lord, thou ne'er ihalt see 

jf%y wife Paulina more: and so, with shrieks, 

She melted into air. Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect mynelf; and thought 

This was so, and no slumber. Dreams are toys: 

Yet, for this once, yea, superstition sly, 

I will be squar'd by this. I do believe 

Hermione hath sufier'd death : and that 

Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 

Of king Polisenes, it should here be laid. 

Either for life, or death, upon the earth 

Of its right father.— Blossom, speed thee well ? 

[Lnyrng dovm the Child. 
There lie; and there thy character": there these; 

[Laying doim a Srmdk. 
Wliichmay, if fortune please, both breed thee, pretty, 

deicrtpfJDH. TliD writing anerwsrd disi 
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And still rest thine. ^The storm begins : — Poor 

wretch, 
That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 
To loss, and what may follow ! — Weep I cannot. 
But my heart bleeds ; and most accurs'd am I, 
To be by oath enjoin'd to thb. — Farewell ! 
The day frowns more and more ; thou art like to have 
A lullaby too rough : I never saw 
The heavens so dim by day. A savage clamour ' ! — 

Well may T get aboard! ^This is the chase; 

I am gone for ever. [Exit, 'pursued hy a Bear, 

Enter an old Shepherd. 

Shep, I would, there were no age between ten 
and three>and-twenty ; or that youth would sleep 
out the rest : for there is nothing in the between but 
getting wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, 

stealing, fighting. — ^Hark you now ! ^Would any 

but these boiled brains of nineteen, and two-and- 
twenty , hunt this weather ? They have scared away 
two of my best sheep ; which, I fear, the wolf wiU 
sooner find, than the master : if any where I have 
them, 'tis by the sea-side, browzing of ivy ^. Good 
luck, an't be thy will ! what have we here ? [ Taking 
up the Child,'] Mercy on's, a bame ; a very pretty 
bame! A boy, or a child ^, I wonder? A pret^ 

' ' A savage clamour.* This clamonr was the cry of the dogs 
and banters ; then seeing the bear, he cries this is the chase, i. e. 
the animal pursued, 

* This is from the novel. It is there said to be ' sea ivie, on 
which they do greatly feed.' 

^ A borne. This word is still in use in the northern dialects 
for a child. It is supposed to be derived from bom, things born 
seeming to answer to the Latin nati, Steevens says that he had 
been told < that in some of our inland counties a child signified 
M, female infaniin contradistinction to a male one;' but the asser- 
tion wants confirmation, and wd may rather refer this use of it 
to the simplicity of the shepherd. 
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one; a very pretty one: Sure s 

1 am not bookish, yet I can read waitin^-g 
woman in the scape. This has been some stair- 
worli. some trunk-work, some behind-door work : 
they were warmer that got this, than the poor tbinsj 
is here. I'll take it up for pity: yet I'll tarry till 
my son come ; he hoUa'd but even now. Whoa, 

Enter Clown. 

do. Hilloa, loa ! 

Shep. What, art so near? If thou'lt see a Uiing 
to talk OD when thou art dead and lotten, come 
hither, What aileat thou, man? 

Ch. I have seen two such sights, by sea, and by 
land;^but I am not to say, it is a sea, for it is now 
the sky; betwixt the firmament and it, you cannot 
thrust a bodkin's point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it? 

Clo. 1 would, you did but see how it chafes, how 
it rages, how it takes up the shore ! but that's not to 
the point : O, the most piteous cry of the poor souls ! 
sometimes to see 'em, and not to see 'era: now the 
ship boring the moon with her main-mast ; and anon 
swallowed with yest and froth, as you'd thrust a 
cork into a hogshead. And then for the land ser- 
Tice, — To see how the bear tore out his shoulder- 
bone? how he cried to me for help, and said, his 
name was Antigonus, a nobleman: — But to make 
an end of the ship : — to see how the sea flapdra- 
goned^it: — but, first, how the poor souls roared, 
and the sea mocked them ; — and how the poor gen- 



k 



icalloKid it, as our ancielil Inpcrs ennlloHed flap-drH- 
Love's Labonr'a Lost we hate, ' tlioo arl ensier iwal- 
n a fiap-dra.,.m: See vol. ii. paije 374, nolB !l. 
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tleman roared, and the bear mocked him, both roar- 
ing louder than the sea, or weather. 

Shep, 'Name of mercy, when was this, boy? 

Clo, Now, now ; I have not winked since I saw 
these sights : the men are not yet cold under water, 
nor the bear half dined on the gentleman ; he's at it 
now. 

Shep. 'Would, I had been by, to have helped the 
old man*^! 

67b. I would you had been by the ship side, to 
have helped her; there your charity would have 
lacked footing. [Ande, 

Shep. Heavy matters ! heavy matters ! but look 
thee here, boy. Now bless thyself; thou met'st 
with things dying, I with things new bom. Here's 
a sight for thee; look thee, a bearing-cloth^ for a 
squire's child ! Look thee here ; take up, take up, 
boy; open't. So, let's see; It was told me, I 
should be rich, by the fairies : this is some change- ' 
ling^: — open't: What's within, boy? 

Clo. You're a made^^ old man; if the sins of 
your youth are forgiven you, you're well to live. 
Gold ! aU gold ! 

Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and 'twill prove so : 
up with it^ keep it close; home, home, the next^^ 
way. We are lucky, boy ; and to be so still, re- 
quires nothing but secresy, — Let my sheep go: — 
Come, good boy, the next way home. 

7 Shakspeare, who knew that he faimftelf designed Antigonus 
for an old man, has inadyertently- giyen this knowledge to the 
shepherd, who had never seen him. 

' A betaing is cloth, the mantle of fine oloth, in which, a 
child was carried to be baptized. 

' A chtmgeUng. Some child left behind by the fairies, in the 
room of one which they had stolen. 

*^ The old copies read nwd. The emendation is Theobald's. 

*>* i. e. nearest. 
VOL. IV. G 
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Clo. Go you the next way with your findings; 
I'll go see if the bear be gone from tbe gentlemaD, 
and howmuch he hatli eaten: theyare never curst '^, 
but wben they are hun^y : if there be any of bim 
left, I'll bury it. 

Shep. That's a good deed ; If thou may'st discern 
by that which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to 
the sight of him. 

Clo. Marry, will 1; and you shall help to put 
him i'the ground. 

Shiji. Tib a lucky day, boy; and we'll do good 
deeds on't. [Exermt, 



ACT IV. 



Enter Time, as Chonu. 
Time. I, — that please some, try all; both joy, 
and terror. 
Of good and bad; that make, and unfold error', — 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings. Impute it not a crime. 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 
O'er sixteen years', and leave the giowth untried 

" Ciirs( here signifies mucUei'iwi. Tbe old adage sajs. 
• CuTil cnws have short horns.' 

' Beparled tme renders many feels ohaonre, and in thai sense 
is the canse of orror. Tlmt to come brinRs diM!DVflrie« with ii. 

' It is certaio that Shakapeare was nell acqnamled with the 
iama of tlie drama, as thej are called, bat disrej^arded, naj wil- 
fallj departed from them, aod ' enalch'd a grace iiejond the reacli 
nf art.' His productigog are not therefore to be tried hj such 
Ian. The German critics with BcUegel at their bead hate 
shonn the essential difference bstween the ttassic ud the ni- 
mantic drama, and thai tbe tatter enght not, nor could not be 
eonlined lo the utiUien. It is remarkable Ihjl George Whet- 
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Of that wide gap ^ ; since it is in my power 

To o'erthrow law, and in one self-born hout 

To plant and o'erwhelm custom : Let me pass 

The same I am, ere ancient'st order was. 

Or what is now received : I witness to 

The times that brought them in ; so shall I do 

To the freshest things now reigning ; and make stale 

The glistering of this present, as my tale 

Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing, 

I turn my glass; and give my scene such growing. 

As you had slept between. Leontes leaving 

The effects of his fond jealousies ; so grieving, 

That he shuts up himself; imagine me^, 

Gentle spectators, that I now may be 

In fair Bohemia; and remember well, 

I mentioned a son o'the king's, which Florizel 

I now name to you ; and with speed so pace 

To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 

Equal with wond'ring : What of her ensues, 

I list not prophesy ; but let Time's news 



stone in the Dedication of his Promos and Cassandra, which 
Shakspeare used as the groundwork of Measure for MeasCre, 
has pointed at this violation of the rules in the English drama in 
strong terms : — ' The Englishman in this qualitie is most vaine, 
indiscreet, and out of order. He first grounds his worke on im- 
possibilities : then in three houres ronnes he thorowe the 
worlde: marryes, gets children, makes childrto men, men to 
conquer kingdomes, murder monsters, and bringeth goddes from 
heaven, and fetcheth devils from hell,' &c. 

* i. e. leave unexamihed the progress of the intermediate time 
which filled up the gap in Perdita's story. The reasoning of 
Time is not very clear ; he seems to mean, that he who over- 
throws every thing, and makes as well as overwhelms custom, 
may su)*ely infringe the laws of custom as they are made by 
Mm. 

* i. e. imagine tnth me. It is a French idiom which Shak- 
speare has played upon in the Taming of the Shi^w. And Fal-> 
staff speaking of sack, in King Henry IV. says : — 

' It ascends me into the brain, dries me there,' &c. 
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Be known, when 'tia brought forth : — a shepherd's 

daughter. 
And what to her adheres, which follows after. 
Is the argument^ of time: Of this allow'', 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now ; 
If never yet, that Time himself duth say. 
He wishes earoestly you never may. [Eat. 

flCENE I. 

The same. A Room in the Palace u/ Polijienes. 

Enter Polixenes and Gamillo. 

Pol. I pray thee, good Camillu, be no more im- 
portunate; 'tis a sickness, denying thee any thing; 
a death, to grant this. 

Cam. Itisfifteen'years,sincelsawray country: 
though I have, for the most part, been aired abroad, 
I deshe to lay my bones there. Besides, the peni- 
tent king, my master, hath sent for me : to whose 
feeling sorrows I might be some allay, or I o'er- 
ween to think so; which is another spur to my 
d|parture. 

Pol. As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not out 
tlie rest of thy services, by leaving me now : the 
need I have of thee, thine own goodness hath made ; 
better not to have had thee, than thus to want thee : 
thou, having made me businesses, which none with- 
out thee can sufficiently manage, must either stay 
to esecute them thyself, or take away with thee the 
very services thou hast done : which if I have not 
enough considered, (as too much 1 cannot), to be 
more thankful to tJiee, shall be my study ; and my 




• Argummt, 
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profit therein, the heapmg friendships^. Of that 
fatal country, Sicilia, pr'ythee speak no more : whose 
very naming punishes me with the remembrance of 
that penitent, as tiion calPst him, and reconciled 
king, my brother : whose loss of his most precious 
queen and children, are even now to be afresh la- 
mented. Say to me, when saw'st thou the prince 
Florizel, my son? Kings are no less unhappy, their 
issue not being gracious, than they are in losing them, 
when they have approved their virtues. 

Cam. Sir, it is three days since I saw the prince : 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown : 
but I have missingly noted ^, he is of late much re- 
tired from court ; and is less frequent to his princely * 
exercises, than formerly he hath appeared. 

PoL I have considered so much, Camillo; and 
with some care ; so far, that I have eyes under my 
service, which look upon his removedness: from 
whom I have this intelligence ; That he is seldom 
from the house of a most homely shepherd ; a man, 
they say, that from very nothing, and beyond the 
imagination of his neighbours, is grown into an un- 
speakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath 
a daughter of most rare note : the report of her is 
extended more than can be thought to begin from 
such a cottage. 

Pol, That's likewise part of my intelUgence. But, 
I fear the angle ^ that plucks our son thither. Thou 
shalt accompany us to the place: where we will, 

' Heiqnng friendshipSf friendly offices. 
. ^ Missingbf noted, observed at intervals. 

* Angle is here used for the bait, or line and hook, that draws 
his son like a fish awaj. So in Hamlet, Act v. Sc. 2:*— 

' — . throws out his angle for my proper life.' 

Hanuota 19 rendered * a fisher with the angle^ in the dictionaries. 

g2 
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not appearing whtii we are, have some qtiestjon with 
the shepherd ; from whose simplicity, I tbink, it not 
uneasy to get the cause of my son's resort thither. 
Pr'ythee, be my present partner iu this business, iuid 
lay aside the tlioughts of Sicilia. 

Cam. 1 willingly obey your commanil. 

Pol. My best Camlilo ! — Wc must disguise our- 
selves. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. Thf. game. 
A Road near the Shepherd's Cottage. 
Enter AuTOLYcus i, nnging. 
When daffodil* begin to peer, 

With, heigh! the doxy over the dale, — 
Why, then comes in the sweet o^ the year ; 

Far the red blood reigns iu the winter' » pale '. 
The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, — 

With, heg! the sweet birds, O, how theg sing! — 
Doth set mgpaggitig^ tooth on edge; 

For a quart of ale i* a disk for a king. 
The lark, thai tirra-lirra ckantg, — 

With, key! with, hey! the thrush and the jag: — 
Are swmmer songs for me and my aunts*. 

While we fie tumbling in the kag. 

' Aatoljcas hbii the son of MErcurj, and as falDoas for all (he 
aria of fraud and (hieverj as his falher. 

' Non foit Autaljci tainpeccaU manus." — Uariial. 
See aI«> Hfmer's Odyssey, hoot xix. 

' i. e. ' tbe red, the spriHy blood now rrtgns orer (he parti 
iKelj opder (he i&miniDn oftninlir.' A pale wti n diiislon, a 
place set apart TrDiD anolher, ai (be English pale, (he pale of (he 
i^hurch. Tbe words pale and rrii were nsed for the sake of (be 
antithesis. Tha ghv of BpHu^ reigns over (he pd/fn«u of winter* 

' A puggard was a cant name for some kind of thief. In (he 
Rowing Girl, IfiU, we have 

Cheaters, lifters, nips, foista, ptiggards,^ &c. 
Fitgging ii used bj Greene in one of hi* pit'cf s. 
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I have served Prince Florizel, and, in my time, 
wore three-pile^; but now I am out of service : 

But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 

The pale moon shines by night: 
And when I wander here and there, 

I then do most go right. 

J^ tinkers may have leave to live. 

And bear the sow-skin budget ; 
Then my euscount I well may give, 

And in the stocks avouch it. 

My traffick is sheets; when the kite builds, look to 
lesser linen ^. My father named me Autolycus; 
who, being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was 
likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles : With 
die, and drab, I purchased this csiparison ; and my 
revenue is the sUly cheat ^: Gallows, and knock, 
are too powerful on the highway : beating, and hang- 
ing, are terrors to me ; for the life to come, I sleep 
out the thought of it. — A prize ! a prize ! 

Enter Clown. 

do. Let me see; — Every 'leven wether — tods®; 
every tod yields — pound and odd shilling : fifteen 
hundred shorn, — ^What comes the wool to ? 

Aut. If the springe hold, the cock's mine. . 

[Aside. 

^ i. e. rich velvet, so called. See Measure for Measure, p. 9, 
DOte 3. In the foarth act of the same play a mercer is called 
Master Three-pile. 

^ Antolycas means that his practice was to steal sheets ; 
leaving the smaller linen to be carried awaj by the kites^ who 
will sometimes carry it off to line their nests. 

^ The siUy cheat is one of the slang terms belonging to coney 
catching or thievery. It is supposed to have meant picUng of 
pockets. 

^ Every eleven sheep will prodace a tod or twenty-eight 
pounds of wool. The price of a tod of wool was about 20 or 
22«. in 1581. 
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Clo. I cannot ilo't without counters ". — Let me 
see ; what am I to buy for our sheep-Bhearing feast? 
Three pound of iugar ; ^ve pound of currants ; rice 
- — -What will this sister of mine do with rice ? But 
my father hath made her mistress of the feast, and 
she lays it on. She halh made me four-and-twenty 
nosegays for the shearers; three-man song-men'" 
all, and very good ones ; but they are most of them 
means" and bases: but one Puritan amongst them, 
and he sings psalms to hornpipes. I must have 
saffron, to colour the warden pies'"; mace, — dates, 
■ — ^none; that's out of my note: nutmegs, seten; a 
race, or two, of ginger; but that I may beg;— Jbwi- 
pound of prunes, and as many ofrawitts o' the ncn. 

Aut. O, that ever I was born \ 

[Grovellmg on the grovnd. 

Clo. I'thenameof me, 

Aul. O, help me, help me! pluck but off these 
rags ; and then, death, death ! 

Clo. Alack, poor soul ! thou bast need of more 
rags to lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

Avt. O, sir, the loathsomeness of them offends me 
more than the stripes I have received; which are 
mighty ones and millions. 

Ch. Alas, poor man ! a million of beaUug may 
come to a great matter. 

Aut. I am robbed, sir, and beaten; my money 
and apparel ta'en from me, and these detestable 
things put upon me. 

' Cmnlers were oircnlsr pieces of base metal, aneieiill j used 
bj Ibe illiterale to ad.jnsl tbeir reokoniiigs. 
'° i. e. Bingers of catches in three perls. 

" Wardtna are b large aorl of pear, called in Fr^ncb Poirei 
de Oarde, becraiiae, beuig a lale bard pear, they may be k^pl 
very long. It is said that their name h derived from Ibe Anglo 

and are ^cncraily colouTed wilb i-arhimul instead of lu/run as of 
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Clo, What, by a horse-maD, or a foot-man? 

AuL A foot-man, sweet sir, a foot-man. 

Clo, Indeed, he should be a footman, by the gar- 
ments he hath left with thee; if this be a horse- 
man's coat, it hath seen very hot service. Lend 
me thy hand, I'll help thee: come, lend me thy 
hand. [Helping him up, 

AiU. O! good sir, tenderly, oh! 

Clo, Alas, poor soul ! 

Aut, O, good sir, softly, good sir : I fear, sir, my 
shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo, How now ? canst stand ? 

Aut, Softly, dear sir; [Picks his pocket] good 
sir, softly : you ha' done me a charitable office. 

Clo, Dost lack any money ? I have a little money 
for thee. 

Aut. No^ good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, sir; 
I have a kinsman not past three quarters of a mile 
b^nce, unto whom I was going ; I shall there have 
money, or any thing I want : Offer me no money, I 
pray you ; that kills my heart ^^. 
' Ch. What manner of fellow was he that robbed 
you? 

Aut, A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about 
with trol-my dames ^^: I knew him once a servant 
of the prince; I cannot tell, good sir, for which of 
his virtues it was, but he was certainly whipped out 
of the court. 

1' Dame Qnickly, speaking of Falstaff, says : — ' the king hath 
kiUed his ket^rt: 

^* * Trol my dames.* The old English title of this game was 
jngetm-holes ; as the arches in the board through which the balls 
are to be rolled resemble the cayities made for pigeons in a 
doTe-honse. In Jones's Treatise on Backstone Bathes ' The 
ladyes, &c. if the weather be not agreeable, may have in the 
ende of a benche eleven holes made, into the which to tronle 
pmnmits : the pastime troule m madame is called.' It is a cor- 
ruption of trau-madame; and was also called trunkes according to 
Cotgraye. 
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Clo. His vices, you would say ; there's no virtue 
whipped out of the court: they cherish it, to make 
it stay there ; and yet it will no more but abide "'. 

Aut. Vices I would say, sir. I know this man 
well: he haUi been since an ape-bearer; theoapro- 
cesa-server, a bailiff; liien he compassed a motion "• 
of the prodigal son, and married a tinker's wife 
within a mile where my land and living lies ; and, 
having flown over many knavish professions, he 
settled only in rogue: some call him Autolycus. 

Clo. Out upon him! Prig''', for my life, prig: he 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-butings. 

Aut. Very true, sir; he, sir, he; that's the rogue, 
that put me into this apparel. 

Clo. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; 
if you had but looked big, and spit at him, he'd 
have run. 

Aut. I must confess to you, sir, I am no fighter : 
I am false of heart that way ; and that he knew, I 
warrant him. 

Clo. How do you now? 

Aut. S^weet sir, much better than I was; I can 
stand, and walk : I will even take my leave of you, 
and pace softly towards my kinsman's. 

Cio. Shall I bring thee on the way '.' 

Aut. No, good-faced sir; no, sweet air. 

Clo. Then fiwe thee well ; I must go buy spices 
for our sheep- shearing. 

Avt. Prosper you, sweet sir! — [Exit Clown.] 
Your purse is not hot enough to purchase your 
spice. I'll be with you at your sheep-shearing too; 
If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the 

" ' He (^ompHssfid B motiDii,' &&.; be obtained a poppet 
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shearers prove sheep, let me be unrolled ^^, and my 
name put in the book of virtue ! 

Jog on, jog on, tfte foot-path way. 

And merrily hent ^^ the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a, [Exit. 

SCENE III. The same. A Shepherd's Cottage. 

Enter Florizel and Perdita^ 

Fh. These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life : no shepherdess, but Flora, 
Peering in April's front. This your sheep-shearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 
And you the queen on't. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 

To chide at your extremes ^, it not becomes me ; 
O, pardon, that I name them : your high self, 
The gracious mark ^ o' the land, you have obscur'd 
With a swain's wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddesslike prank'd up : But that our feasts 
In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should. blush 
To see you so attired ; sworn, I think. 
To show myself a glass ^. 

'^ i. e. dismigged from the society of rogaes. 

*' To hent the stile is to take the stile. It comes from the 
Saxon hetUan, 

' i. e. the extravagance of his conduct in disguising himself in 
shepherd's clothes, while he pranked her ap most goddesslike. 

' The gracious tnarh of the land is the object of all men* 9 notice 
and expectaiion, 

' ' To show myself a glass.' She probably means, that the 
prince, by the rustic habit he wears, seems as if he had sworn 
to show her as in a glass how she ought to be dressed, instead 
of being so goddesslike prank*d up. And were it not for the 
licence and folly which custom had made familiar at such feasts, 
as that of sheep-sheering, when mimetic sports were allowable, 
she should blush to see him so attired. 
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Flo. I bless the time. 

When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father's ground. 

Per. Now Jove afford you cause! 

To me, the difference^ forges dread; your greataess 
Hath not been used to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think, your father, by some accident. 
Should pass this way, as you did : O, the fates ! 
How would be look, to see his work, so noble. 
Vilely bound up^? What would he say? Or how 
Should I, in these my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
The sternness of bis presence? 

Flo. Apprehend 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves. 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them'^: Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow'd; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated ; and the tire-rob'd god, 
Goldeti Apollo, a poor humble swain. 
As 1 seem now: Their transformations 
Were never for, a piece of beauty rarer; 
Nor in a way so chaste : since my desires 
Run not before mine honour; nor my lusts 
Bum hotter than my faith. 

Per. O but, dear' sir. 

Your resolution cannot hold, when 'tis 
Oppos'd, as it must be, by the power o'the king : 
One of these two must be necessities. 
Which then will speak ; that yuu must change this 

purpose. 
Or T my life. 
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Fh. Thou dearest Perdita, 

With these forc'd^ thoughts, I pr'ythee, darken not 
The mirth o'the feast: Or I'll be thine, my fair. 
Or not my father's : for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine : to this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say, no. Be merry, gentle ; 
Strangle such thoughts as these, with any thing 
That you behold the while. Your guests are coming : 
Lift up your countenance ; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. 

Per, O lady fortune. 

Stand you auspicious ! 

Enter Shepherd, with Polixenes and Camillo, 
disguised; Clown, Mops A, Dorcas, and others. 

Flo, See, your guests approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly. 
And let's be red with mirth. 

Shep. Fye, daughter ! when my old wife liv'd, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant: welcomed all; serv'dall: 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn : now here. 
At upper end o'the table, now i'the middle; 
On his shoulder, and his : her face o' lire 
With labour; and the thing, she took to quench it. 
She would to each one sip : You are retir'd. 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting : Pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome : for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes ; and present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o'the feast: Come on> 

* i. e. far fetched, not arising from present objects, 
VOL. IV. H 
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And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
Ab your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. Welcome, air! [To PoL. 

Tt is my father's will, I should take on me 

The hostesship o' the day : — You're welcome, sir ! 

[To Camillo. 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcaa. — Keverend 

For you there's rosemary, and rue; these keep 
Seeming, and savour^, ail the winter long : 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both. 
And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. Shepherdess, 

(A fair one are you), well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient, — 

Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, — the fairestflowerso' the season 
Are our carnations, and streak'd gilliflowers. 
Which some call nature's bastards : of that kind 
Our rustick garden's barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden. 

Do you neglect them? 

Per. For'" 1 have heard it said. 

There is an art", which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 

' i. tt. appearuice and imeil. Bue, being used in eiorciami, 
w»a called Asrio/jrnrf, and rniiimary was supposed (o strenglheo 
the memory, it Is pre»crihed Tnr thai purpose in 1h« ancient 
hetball. Ophelia diatrihales the same plants with the same at- 

'" For Bgaiii in the sense of tauae. 

at imHincing flonera hy art to rival those of uatnre, as 
IB anppoaed. The allusion is to the common practice of 
igbj art particular Tuie ties o/oolonra on fiowers, eape- 
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PoL Say, there be; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean : so, o'er that art. 
Which, yon say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race ; This is an art 
Which does mend nature, — change it rather : but 
The art itself is nature. 

Per. So it is. 

PoL Then make your garden rich in gilliflowers ^^, 
And do not call them bastards. 

Per. I'll not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them : 
No more than, were I painted, I would wish 
This youth should say,'twere well ; and only therefore 
Desire to breed by me. — Here's flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun. 
And with him rises weeping ^^; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age : You are very welcome. 

*' In the folio edition it is spelt Gillyvors. Gelofer or gillofer 
was the old name for the whole class of carnations, pinks, and 
sweetwilliams ; from the French girofle. There were also stock- 
gelofers, and wall-gelofers. The variegated gilliflowers or car- 
naiions, bein? considered as a produce of art, were properlj 
called natures bastards, and being streaked white and red, Per- 
dita considers them a proper emblem of a painted or immodest 
woman ; and therefore declines to meddle with them. She con- 
nects the gardener's art of yarjing the colours of these flowers 
with the art of painting the face, a fashion very prevalent in 
Shakspeare's time. This is Mr. Donee's very ingenious solu- 
tion of this riddle, which had embarrassed Mr. Steevens. 

" ' Some call it spansus solis, the spowse of the sunne, because 
it sleeps and is awakened with him.' — Lupton't Notabie Things, 
book Ti. 
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Cam. I should leave grazing, were I of your flock. 
And only live by gazing. 

Per. Out, alas ! 

You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would, blow you through and through. — Now, my 

fairest friend, 
I would, I had some flowerso'thespring, that might 
Become your time of day; and yours; and yours; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growine;: — O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, "frighted, thou let'at fall 
From Dis'a '* waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the avrallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim. 
But sweeter thau the lids of Juno's eyes '\ 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroses. 
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That die unmarried ^^, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The flower-de-luce being one ! O, these I lack. 
To make you garlands of; and, my sweet friend. 
To strew him o*er and o'er. 

Flo. What ? like a corse ? 

Per, No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 
Not like a corse : or if, — not to be buried. 
But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your 

flowers : 
Methinks, I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun' pastorals : sure, this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 

Flo. What you do. 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever : when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs. 
To sing them too : When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o'the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No other function: Each your doing. 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds. 
That all your acts are queens. 

Per. O Doricles, 

** Perhaps the true explanation of this passage may be de- 
daced from the subjoined verses in the original edition of Mil- 
ton's Lycidas which he subsequently omitted, and altered the 
epithet muoedded to forsaken in the preceding line : — , 

' Bring the rathe primrose that unwedded dies, 
Colouring the pah cheek of unenjoy^d love.* 

Every reader will see that the * texture and sentiments' are de- 
rived from Sbakspeare , and it serves as a beautiful illustration 
of his meaning. 

h2 
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Your praises are too large : but that your youth. 
And the true blood, which fairly peepa through it''. 
Do plainly give you out au UDstaiu'd shepherd; 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the false way. 

Flo. I think, you have 

As little skill to fear '", as I have purpose 
To put you to't. — But, come; our dance, 1 pray : 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair. 
That oever mean to part. 

Per. I'll swear for 'em '9. 

Pol. This is the prettiest low-bom lass, that ever 
Uan on the green-sward : nothing she does, or seems. 
But smacks of something greater than herself; 
Too noble for this place. 

Cam. He tells her something. 
That makes her blood look out : Good soot.b, she is 
The queen of curds and cream. 

Clo. Come on, strike up. 

Dor. Mopsa mustheyour mistress : marry, garlick. 
To mend her kissing with. 

Mop. Now, in good time ! 

Cto. Not a word, a word; we stand upon our 



Come, strike up. [Musick. 

Here a Dance oy Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 

Pol. Pray, good shepherd, what 
Fair swain is this, which dances with your daughter? 
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Shep. They call him Doricles, and he boasts himself 
To have a worthy feeding ^^ : but I have it 
Upon his own report, and I believe it; 
He looks like sooth ^^: He says, he loves my 

daughter ; 
I think so too ; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll stand, and read. 
As 'twere, my daughter's eyes : and, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose. 
Who loves another best. 

Pol. She dances featly ^^. 

Shep, So she does any thing ; though I report it. 
That should be silent : if young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. O master, if you did but hear the pedler at 
the door, you would never dance again after a tabor 
and pipe; no, the bagpipe could not move you : he 
sings several tunes, faster than you'll tell money; 
he utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all 
men's ears grew to his tunes. 

Ch, He could never come better : he shall come 
in : I love a ballad but even too well ; if it be dole- 
ful matter, merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing 
indeed, and sung lamentably. 

Serv, He hath songs, for man, or woman, of all 
sizes ; no milliner can ' so fit his customers with 
gloves ^^; he has the prettiest love-songs for maids ; 
so without bawdry, which is strange ; with such de* 
licate burdens of dild^s and fadings^ ; jump her 

2' A valuable tract of pastarage. *• Truth. 

^ That is dexterously, nimbly. 

^ The trade of a milliner was formerly carried on by mea 
exclosiyely. 

^ 'WitbahiedUdodUluidadildo^t' is the \)UxVyi«ii ol «si 
o/d ballad or two. FatSng is also anolheT boithen io % \»«^iA 
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and thump her; and wkere sume strctch-moQth'd 
rascal would, as it were, mean mischief, and break 
a foul gap into the matter, he makes the maid to 
answer. Whoop, do me no harm, good man; puts 
him off. Blights him, with Whoop, do me no harm, 

Pol. This is a brave fellow, 

Clo. Believe me, thou talkest of ao admirable 
conceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares " ? 

Sere. He hath ribands of all the colours i'the 
rainbow; points'^, more than all the lawyers in 

ronnd in Sbirlej's Bird in a Cnge; and perhaps to others. It 

wbisde, Ns it wa« danced to the pipes. The Iriab name tiara 
fada is the lony dance, performed bj country people on May day. 
The /uduuf is mentioned bjBsD Johnson, and distin^sbed from 
the /ddote. A very interesting account of the rinca fada ia 
EiTin in Boiwell'a edition of Matone's Sbskepeare at the end 
of.oLii.. 

« This waa also the butlhen of an ofd ballad. 

" i. e. undamaged Hurel, true and good. This word has sadly 
perplexed the commentatori. wbo hme all left the reader in the 
dark aa to (he Int meaning;. The quotation by SCeeveaa TrDm 
■Any Thin); for a Qoiet Life' ought to have ltd to aright eipla- 
nation :_' She aaya that jon sent lE^are wbirh is not warrantable, 
braided ware, and thai yon giie not London measDre.' So Mar- 
ston in bis Sconrge of VilUnie, Sat. v.:~ 

For now be makes no eoant of perjuriea ; 
Hath drawn false lights from pjich-black loveriea, 
Glased his braidrd ware, CDgi, swearei, and lies.' 
And in tlie prologue to a very cnrions mannscript collection nf 
satiric tales in Terse, entitled ' An lliode of MelamorphBais,' 
IGDO. now in the library of Richard Heber, Esq. H. P. and which 
are thnnght to be Mariton'a : — 

' Bookes of this nattirs being anoe pertieed 
Am then cast by, and as brayed «:are refnsed.' 
Mr, Toilet had before remarked that braided is explained by 
Bailey/ndaf. or having lost its colonr. I am rather surprised 
that this shonld have escaped Mr. Nares, beclnse be has quoted 
one of the passages from Mnrston, in illaalration of another 
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Bohemia can learnedly handle, though they c<Hne 
to him by the gross; inkles^, cad(Osses^» cam- 
bricks, lawns: why, he sings them over, as they 
were gods or goddesses ; you would think, a smock 
were a she- angel ; he so chants to the sleeve-hand^^, 
and the work about the square on't^^. 

Clo. Pr'ythee, bring him in; and let him ap- 
proach singing. 

Per. Forewarn him, that he use no scurrilous 
words in his tunes. 

do. You have of these pedlers, that have more 
in 'em than you'd think, sister. 

Per. Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 

Enter Autolycijs, singing. 

Lawny as white as driven mow; 
Cyprus, black as e'er was crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces, and for noses; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace-amber. 
Perfume for a lady's chamber ^^: 
Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears; 
Pins, and poking-sticks of steel ^, 
What maids lack from head to keel: 



* A kind of tape. ^ A kind of ferret or worsted laoe. 
'* Sleeve-handf the cafTs, or wristband. 
^ The work about the bosom of it. So in Fairfax's Tasso, 
b. zii. st 64 : — 

' Her cnrioas square embossed with swelling gold. 
Between her breasts the cruel weapon rives.' 

" Amber of which necklaces were made fit to perfume a ladj's 
chamber. 

^ These poking-sticks are described by Stubbes in his Ana- 
tomie of Abuses, Part ii : — ' They be made of yron and Steele, 
and some of brasse, kept as bright as silver, yea, some of silver 
itselfe ; and it is well, &f in processe of time, they grow not to be 
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Come, bug of me, come; come bay, come buy; 
Buy, iads, or else your las»es cry ; 
Come, buy, ifi:. 

Clo. If I were not io love with Mopsa, tliou 
should'st take no money of me ; but being entbrall'd 
as I am, it will also be the bondage of certain ri- 
bands and gloves. 

Mop. I was promis'dtbera against the feast; but 
they come not too late now. 

I)or. He hath promised you more than that, or 
there be liars. 

3fojD. He hath paid you all he promised you : 
may be, he has paid you more; which will shame 
you to give him again. 

Ch. Is there no manners left among maids ? will 
they wear their plackets, where they should bear 
their faces? Is there not milking-timc, when you 
are going to bed, or kiln-hole ^, to whistle off these 
secrets; but you must be dttle-tattling before all 
our guests? Tis well, they are whispering: Clamour 
your tongues^^, and not a word more. 

or go)d. The faaliion wliereafter Ihej be made, I caniiDt resem- 
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Mop. I have done. Come, you promised me a 
tawdry lace^, and a pair of sweet ^oves *. 

Clo, Have I not told thee, how I was cozened 
by the way, and lost all my money? 

Aut. And, indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad : 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose nothing 
here. 

Avi, I hope so, sir; for I have about me many 
parcels of charge. 

Clo. What hast here ? ballads ? 

Mop, 'Pray now, buy some : I love a ballad in 
print, a'-life ; for then we are sure they are trte. 

Aut. Here's one to a very doleful tune. How a 
usurer's wife was brought to bed of twenty money-^ 
bags at a burden ; and how she longed to eat adders' 
heads, and toads carbonadoed. 

Mop. Is it true, think you ? 

^ A tawdry lace was a sort of necklace worn by country 
wenches ; so named after St. Audrey (Ethelreda) who is said 
to have died of a swelling in her throat, which she considered 
as a particular judgment for having been in her youth much 
addicted to wearing fine necklaces ; or it probably implies that 
they were bought at the fair of St. Audrey, where gay toys of 
all sorts were sold. This fair was held in the Isle of Ely on 
^e Saint's day, the 17 th of October ; Harpsfield, who tells the 
story of the saint, describes the necklace : — ' Solent Anglise 
nostrae mnlieres torquem quondam, extenui et snbtili seric& 
eonfectnm, collo gestare quam Ethelredae torquem appellamus 
(tawdry laoe) forsan in ejus quod diximus memoriam.' — HisL 
Eccles, Angl. p. 86. So in The Faithful Shepherdess: — 

' The primrose chaplet, tawdry Utce, and ring.' 
Spenser in his Shepherd's Kalendar mentions it as an ornament 
for the waist: — 

' And gird your waste 
For more fineness, with a tawdrie lactJ 
Tawdries is used sometimes for necklaces in general. 

^ Sweet, or perfumed gloves, are often mentioned by Shak- 
speare, they were very much esteemed, and a frec^aeivi ^t«««ii\. 
in the poet's time. 
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Avt, Very true; and but a month old. 

Dor. Bless me from marrying a usurer! 

Aut. Here's the midwife 'a name to't, one mistress 
Taleporter; and five or sis honest wives' that were 
present: Why should I carry lies abroad? 

M(^. 'Pray you now, buy it. 

Clo. Come on, lay it by: And let's first see more 
ballads ; we'll buy the otljer things anon. 

Avt. Here's another ballad, of a fish, that ap- 
peared upon the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore 
of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
suna; this ballad a^inst the hard hearts of maids: 
it was thought, she was a woman, and was turned 
into a cold fish, for she would not exchange flesh 
with one that loved her : The ballad is very pitiful, 
and as true^, ' 

Dor. Is it true, think you? 

Aut. Five justices' hands at it; and witnesses, 
more than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too: Another. 

Aut. This is amerry ballad; but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let's have some merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a passing merry one ; and goes 
to the tune of. Two maids wooing a man: there's 
scai'ce a maid westward, but she sings it; 'tis in 
request, I can tell you. 

Mop. We can both sing it; if tbou'lt bear apart, 
thou ahalt hear; 'tis in three parts. 

Dor. We had the tune on't a month ago. 

Aut. I can bear my part; you must know, 'tis 
my occupation : have at it with you. 

» All eitraordinarj eienla were Iben turned ioto ballads. In 
1604 WHS entered on the Slalionera' hooks—' A strange report 
of ■ maoatroiiB^iA tlial appeared in Ihe fono of a woman from 
iwird.' To thia it ii hig;hly proLsbte that Shilc- 
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SONG. 

A. Get you hence, for I must go ; 
Where, it Jits not you to know. 
, D. Whither? M. 0, whither? D. Whither? 
M. It becomes thy oath full well, 
Thou to me thy secrets tell: 

D. Me too, let me go thither. 

M. Or thou go' St to the grange, or mill: 
J), If to either, thou dost ill, 

A. Neither, D. What, neither? A. Neither^ 
J). Thou hast sworn my love to he: 
M* Thou hast sworn it more to me: 

Then, whither go'st? say, whither? 

Clo, We'll have this song out anon by ourselves : 
My father and the gentlemen are in sad^ talk, and 
we'll not trouble them : Come, bring away thy pack 
after me. Wenches, I'll buy for you both : — Ped- 
ler, let's have the first choice. — Follow me, girls. 

Avi. And you shall pay well for 'em. [Aside, 

Will you buy any tape. 

Or lace for your cape. 
My dainty duch, my dear-a ? ' 

Any silk, any thread. 

Any toys for your head. 
Of the new' St, andfviCst,jin!st wear-a? 

Come to the pedler; 

Money's a medler. 
That doth utter ^^ all men's ware-a, 

[Exeunt Clown, AuT. Dorc. and MopsA. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Master, there is three carters, three shep- 
herds, three neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have 

^ i. e. serious. 

** * A sale or utterance of ware. ExaotuR.* — Baret* 
VOL. IV. 1 
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made themselves all men of bair*^; they call them- 
selves saltiers*': and they have a dance which the 
wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols, because 
they are not in't; but they themselves are o'the 
mind, (if it be not too rough for some, that know 
little but bowling), it will please plentifully. 

Shep. Away! \¥e'll none on't; here has been too 
much homely foolery already : — 1 know, air, we 
weary you. 

Pol. You weary those that refresh us: Pray, 
let's see these four threes of herdsmen. 

Serv. One three of them, by their own rqiort, sir, 
hath danced before the king; and not the worst of 
the three, but jumps twelve foot and a half by the 

Shep. Leave your prating; since these good men 
are pleased, let them come in ; but quickly now. 
Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. [Exit. 

Re-enter Servant, with twelve Rusticha habited like 
Satyrs. They dance, and then exeunt. 
Pol. O, father, youll know more of that here- 
after *5.— 
Is it not too far gone? — 'Tis time to part them. — 

" It is mnit probable thalthej were dressed in go»t-alcin». A 
dance of laljra was do nnimaal euterlaJDment in Shskspeare's lime, 

fatal to some of the actoni in it, ia related bj Froissirl ai ooonr- 
ting in the court of France in 1392. The reader maj alaoconaolt 
Melvil's Memoirs, p. 1S2, ed. 1T25, or the late edition of Sbak- 
speare, by Mr. Bosnell, vol. xii. p. 371. Mi. Doaoe has given 
a song for four voices from RavenscrofCs oolleolion, called The 
Satyrts Daaiice. ' AotxDiaaqaei,' aaja liord Bacon, ' are usnallj 
compoeed aC aalyrs, babooDB, antiqaes, beasts, Stc'—Biiay 3T. 

" SaljTs. *• Fool rule, esquiirre, Fr. 

^ Tbia is ao answer to something which the shepherd is sup- 
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He's simpley and tells much. [Aside.] — How now^ 

fair shepherd? 
Your heart is full of somethmg, that does take 
Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was young, 
And handed love, as you do, I was wont 
To load my she with knacks : I would have ransack'd 
The pedler's silken treasury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance; you have let him go. 
And nothing marted^ with him : if your lass 
Interpretation should abuse ; and call this 
Your lack of love, or bounty : you were straited*'^ 
For a reply, at leftst, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 

Flo. Old sir, I know 

She prizes not such trifles as these are : 
The gifts, she looks from me, are pack'd and lock'd 
Up in my heart; which I have given already. 
But not deliyer'd. — O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem. 
Hath sometime loy'd : I take thy hand ; this hand. 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow, 
Thaf s bolted^ by the northern blasts twice o'er. 

Pol What follows this ? 
How prettily the young swain seems to wash 
The band, was fair before ! — I have put you out : — 
But to your protestation; let me hear 
What you profess. 

Flo. Do, and be witness to't. 

Pol. And this my neighbour too ? 

^ Bought, trafficked. ^^ Straitened, pat to difficulties. 

^ That is sifted. This is a beaatifol image, which the poet 
has repeated with a little yariation in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream:— 

' That pure congealed white, high Taurus' snow 
Fann'd by the eastern winds, turns to a ctoyt 
When thon hold'gt op thy hand.* 
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Flo. And he, and more 

Than he, and men ; the earth, the hearens, and all : 
That, — were I crown'd the most imperial monarch, 
Thereof moat worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve; had force, and know- 
ledge. 
More than was ever man's, — I would not prize them, 
Witiiout her love : for her, employ them all; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service. 
Or to their own perdition. 

Pol. Fairly offer'd. 

Cam. This shows a sound affebtion. 

Slicp. But, my daughter. 

Say you the tike to him ? 

Per. I cannot speak 

So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better: 
By the pattern of my own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

Shep. Take hands, a bargain ; 

And, friends unknown, you shall bear witness to'l : 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal hts. 

Fla. O, that must be 

I' the virtue of your daughter : one being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder; But, come on, 
Contreict us 'fore these witnesses. 

Shep. Come, your hand; 

And, daughter, yours, 

Pol. Soft, swain, a while, 'beseech you; 

Have you a father? 

I have: But what of him 7 
Knows he of this ? 

He neither does, nor shall. 
Methinks, a father 
ne nuptial of his son, a guest 
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That best becomes the table. Pray you, once more ; 

Is not your father grown incapable 

Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid 

With age^ and altering rheums? Can he speak? hear? 

Ejiow man from man? dispute his own estate^? 

lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing. 

But what he did being childish ? 

Flo. No, good sir; 

He has his health, and ampler strength, indeed. 
Than most have of his age. 

PoL By my white beard, 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unfilial : Reason, my son 
Should choose himself a wife ; but as good reason, 
The father (all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity) should hold some counsel 
In such a business. 

Flo. I yield all this; 

But, for some other reasons, my grave sir. 
Which 'tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My fathor of this business. 

Pol, Let him know't. 

JP/b, He shall not. 

PoL Pr'ythee, let him. 

Flo. No, he must not. 

Shep. Let him, my son ; he shall not need to grieve 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo. Come, come, he must not:— ^ 

Mark our contract. 

PoL Mark your divorce, young sip, 

[Discovering himself. 
Whom son I dare not call ; thou art too base 
To be acknowledg'd : Thou a sceptre's heir, 

* i. e. * converse about his own affairs.' The phrase occars 
again in Romeo and Juliet: — 

* Lei me dispute with thee of thy estnte.^ 

12 
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That thus affect'st a sheep-hook! — Thou, old traitor, 
I am sorry, that, by hanging tbee, I can but 
Shorten tJiy life one week. — And thou, fresh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft; who, of force, must know 

The royal fool thou cop'st with; 

Shep. 0, my heartl 

Pol. I'll have thy beauty scratcb'd with briars, 

and made 

Morehomely than thy state. — For thee, fond boy, — 

If I may ever know, thou dost but sigh. 

That tliou no more shatt nerer see this knack, (as 

I mean thou shalt), well bar thee from succession; 
Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our kin. 
Far'" than Deucalion off: — Mark thou my words; 
Follow ua to the court. — Thou churl, for this time. 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free tbee 
From the dead blow of it. — And you, enchantment, — 
Worthy enough a herdsman; yea, him too. 
That makes himself, but for our honour therein. 
Unworthy thee, — if ever, henceforth, thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open. 
Or hoop*' his body more witli thy embraces, 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee. 
As thou art tender to't. [Ent. 

Per. Even here undone ! 

I was not much afeard ; for once, or twice, 
I was about to speak *^; and tell him plainly, 

» Far, in (he old >],e]liiig /orrc, i. e. farther. The ancient 
GomparBtivc offer Has /errcr. This is the time ef ChanocF was 
.oflened into/frr*. 

•ThoB WBB it peintdd, I can sa; no ferre.' 

" The old copj reads hope. 

» Wirburton remarks that Perdha'a charactei is here linel; 

discovery of himself hail ool become her birth ; and lo have 
-'ten her presence of mind lo have made thia repl; to the king. 
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The selfsame sun, that shines upon his court. 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike ^. — Will't please you, sir, be gone? 

To Florizel. 
I told you, what would come of this : 'Beseech you. 
Of your own state take care : this dream of mine,— 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch further. 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 

Cam. Why, how now, father. 

Speak, ere thou diest. 

Shep. I cannot speak, nor think. 

Nor dare to know that which I know. — O, sir, 

[To Florizel. 
You have undone a man of fourscore three ^, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet : yea. 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie close by his honest bones : but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me 



^ To look on or look upon without any substantiye annexed U 
« mode of expression, which, thoagh now onnsnal, appears to 
have been legitimate in Shakspeare's time. So in Troilus and 
Cressida : — 

' He is my prize : I will not look upon.^ 

Sir John Davies in his Nosce Teipsam, 1599, has a similar 
thought:— 

* Thou like the sonne dost with indifferent ray 

Into the palace and the cottage shine/ 
and Habington in his Qaeen of Arragon has imitated it not in- 
elegantly :— 

■* The stars shoot 

An eqaal inflnence on the open cottage. 

Where the poor shepherd's child is rudely nursed. 

And on the cradle where the prince is rock'd 

With care and whisper.* 
^ This speech of the old clown is admirably characteristic ; 
his selfishness is seen by his concealing the adventure of Perdita, 
and here supported by the little regard he shows for his son or 
her: he is- entirely UUlou up with himself though /ourscora o!m& 
three. 
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Where no priest shovela-in dust^. — O curseil 

wretch ! [To Pebdita. 

That knew'st this was the prince, and would'st ad- 

To mingle faith with him. — Undone ! undone ! 

If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 

To die when I desire. [Exit. 

Flo. Why look you bo upon me? 

1 am but Borry, not afeard ! delay'd, 
But nothing aller'd : What I was, I am : 
MorestiaJningon, for plucking back; not following 
My leash*'' unwillingly. 

Cant. Gracious my lord. 

You know your father's temper : at this time 
He will allow no speech, — which, I do guess, 
You do not purpose to him; — and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear: 
llien, till the fury of his highness settle. 
Come not before him. 

Flo. I not purpose it. 

I think, Camillo. 

Cam. Even he, my lord. 

Per. How often have I told you, 'twould be thus? 
How ofteu said, my dignity would last 
But till 'twere known? 

Flo. It cannot fail, but by 

The violation of my faith ; And then 
Let nature crush the sides o'the earth together. 
And mar the seeds within ! — Lift up thy looks ; — 
From my succession wipe me, father! I 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam. Be advis'd. 

" Before the reform of Ihe haiial wtvic* by Edward VI. It 
WB9 tbe castom for Ike priesi to throw eiirtli on tbe bodj in tha 
if n aross, uid then spriikle it witb holj water. 
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Flo, I am ; and by my fancy ^ : if my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason; 
If not, my senses, better pleas'd with madness. 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir. 

. Fh. So call it : but it does fulfil my vow ; 
I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd : Therefore, I pray you, 
As you have ever been my father's honoured friend. 
When he shall miss me (as, in faith, I mean not 
To see him any more), cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion : Let myself and fortune, 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know^ 
And so deliver; — I am put to sea 
With her, whom here I cannot hold on shore; 
And, most opportune to our^ need, I have 
A vessel rides fast by, but not prepar'd 
For this design. What course I mean to hold. 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam* O, my lord, 

I would your spirit were easier for advice. 
Or stronger for your need. 

Flo. Hark, Perdita. [ Takes her ande. 

Ill hear you by and by. [ To Camillo. 

Cam, He's irremovable. 

Resolv'd for flight: Now were I happy, if 
*His going I could frame to serve my turn ; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour; 

^ Famof here means love, as in other places already pointed oat. 
** ' Owr need.' The old copj reads her. The emendation la 
Theobald's. 
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Purchase the eight again of dear Sicilia, 
And thai unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. 

Flo. Now, good Camillo, 

I am so fraught with cuiious business, that 
I leave out ceremony. [Going. 

Cam. Sir, I think. 

You have heard of my poor services, i'the love 
That I have borne your father? 

Flo. Very nobly 

Have you deserv'd : it is my father's musick. 
To speak your deeds; not little of Ins care 
To have them recompens'd as thought on. 

Cam. Well, my lord. 

If you may please to think I love the king; 
And, through him, what is nearest to him, which is 
Your gracious self; embrace but my direction, 
(If your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration) on mine honour 
I'll point you where you shall have such receiving 
As shall become your highness ; where you may 
Knjoy your mistress (from the whom, I see, 
There's no disjunction to be made, but by. 
As heavens forefend ! your ruin) : marry her; 
And (with my best endeavours, in your absence) 
Your discontenting^ father strive to qualify. 
And bring him up to liking. 

Flo. How, Camillo, 

May this, almost a miracle, be done? 
That I may call thee something more than man. 
And, after that, trust to thee. 

Cam. Have you thought on 

A place, whereto you'll go? 

Not any yet: 
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But as the nnthought-on accident^ is guilty 
To^^ what we wildly do ; so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 
- Cam, Then list to me : 

This follows, — ^if you will not change your purpose, 
But undergo this flight; — Make for Sicilia; 
And there present yourself, and your fair princess 
(For so, I see, she must be), 'fore Leontes; 
She shall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks, I see 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcomes forth: asks thee ^,the son,forgiveness. 
As 'twere i'the father's person : kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess : o'er and o'er divides him 
'Twixt his unlundness and his kindness ; the one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other grow, 
Faster than thought, or time. 

Fh. , Worthy Camillo, 

ISniat colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him? 

Cam, Sent by the king your father 

To greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father, shall deliver. 
Things known betwixt us three, I'll write you down : 
The which shall point you forth at every sitting ^^, 
What you must say ; that he shall not perceive, 

^ This mUhought-cn accident is the unexpected discovery made 
by Polixenes. 

*^ GwUy to, though it sound harsh to oar ears, was the phra* 
seologj of Shakspeare. So in the Comedy of Errors, Act iii. 
Sc.2:— 

' But lest myself be guilty to self wrong, 
1^1 stop my ears against the mermaid^s song.' 

* The old copy reads, ' thee there son.* The correction was 
nade in the third folio. 

^ The coonciJ-dajs were called sittings, in S\ia\L«i^«Te^«^vx(i«. 
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Gut that you have your father's bosom there. 
Add speak hU very heart. 

Fla. I am bound to you : 

There is some sap in this. 

Cam. A course more promising 

Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd shores; mostcertain. 
To miseries enough : no hope to help you ; 
But as you shake off one, to take another : 
Nothing so certain as your anchors : who 
Do their best office, if they can but stay you 
Where you'll be loath to be ; Besides, you know. 
Prosperity's the very bond of love; 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. 

Per. One of these is true : 

I think, affliction may subdue the cheek. 
But not take in'^ the mind. 

Cam. . Yea, say you so? 

There shall not, at your father's house, these seven 

years. 
Be bom another such. 



Flo. My good Camillo, 




^ To late in, ii to coiuuer, lo gel llie bellir of. So 


nCj-mbe- 


line, Acliii. Sc.2:— 




' Sach BSEBHltS 




As woold laic in same »irtoe.' 




AEuninActir. 8c.2:~ 




• And snare. 




With bia «»>. /^OfU hand he'd lake us ix.' 




Thus also in Anlonj and Cleopatrs, Acl i. Sc. 1 :— 




■ Tok, ■n that liingdom and nnfrani^hise Ihi^. 




And in Act iii. Sc. 7 ;- 





lo 

L" 



■ Qoickij cnt the Ionian sea, 
And lake in Torjne.' 
The phrue is ilao u>ed in the aame sense bj Chapman, Ben 
I, and Beaumont and Ftetoher. The latter aa;, ' lo tats 
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She is as forward of her breedingy a9 
She is i'the rear our birth. 

Cam. I cannot say, 'tis pity 

She lacks instructions ; for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, sir^ for this ; 

I'll blush you thanks. 

Fh. My prettiest Perdita. 

But, O, the thorns we stand upon ! — CamiUo, — 
Preserver of my father, now of me ; 
The medicine of our house ! — how shall we do? 
We are not fumish'd like Bohemia's son ; 
Nor shall appear in Sicilia 

Cam. My lord. 

Fear none of this : I think, you know, my fortune* 
Do all lie there : it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The scene you play, were mine. For instance, sir. 
That you may know, you shall not want, — one word. 

[They talk imde» 

Enter Autolycus. 

Avi. Ha, ha ! what a fool honesty is ! and trust, 
his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman ! I have 
sold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit stone, not a 
riband, glass, pomander^, brooch, table-book, bal- 

^ Pomanders were little balls of perfumed paste, worn in the 
pocket, or hung about the neck, and eyen sometimes suspended 
to the wrist, according to Philips. They were used as amulets 
against the plague or other infections, as well as for mere arti- 
cles of luxury. Various receipts for making them may be found 
in old books of housewifery, and even in one or two old plays. 
They have recently been reyiyed and made into a variety of 
ornamental forms under the name of Amulets. Fumigating 
pastilles are another modification of the pomander. The name 
is derived from pomme d^ambre, I know not on what authority, 
for in all the old French dictionaries they are called ^p<HMnM 
de tetOeur. Philips says pomamber, Dutcb. 
VOL. IV. K 
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lad, knife, tape, i^love, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-rmg, 
to keep my pack from fasting; they throng who 
hHouIcI buy first; as if my trinkets had been hal- 
lowed^, and brought a benediction to the buyer: 
by which means, I saw whose purse was best in 
picture ; and, what I saw, to my good use, I remem- 
bered. My clown (who wants but something to be 
a reasonable man) grew so in loTe with the wenches' 
song, that he would not stir his pettitoes, till he had 
both tune and words, wliich so drew the rest of the 
herd to me, that all their other senses stuck in ears : 
you might have pinch'd a placket'^, it was sense- 
less; 'twas nothing, to geld a codpiece of a purse; 
I would have filed keys off, that hung in chains : no 
hearing, no feeling, but my sir's song, and admiring 
the nothing of it. So that, in this time of lethar^, 
I picked and cut most of their festival purses : and 
had not the old man come in with a whoobub gainst 
his daughter and the king's son, and scared my 
choughs from the chaff, 1 had not left a purse alive 
in the whole army. 

[Camillo, Flobizel, Dwd Perdita 
come foward. 
CaJn.Nay,biitmy letters by this means being there 
So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubt. 

^ Ibis aDBdeB to tht; henAs ortpn sold bj Ibe Roionaisls, b9 
aaAe particularlj efficaciiHu bv (he loach o( some relio. 

^ Sleeveiu ha8 been verj facetiona about i piatkel, and bat 
eipUiued il to be the opening in a wonan's pcttiooat. II Hat 
no each IbiOK. 't wan nothiue; mDre than a slomathir ; as appears 
bj Florio's Diolienar;. under (he nord Toract .- ' The breast or 
buike of a man : also the middle space betweene tbe necke and 
thelbi^es: alio a plackel, a sUHaachrr.' Thoraaa giies the name 
.planation of Tkoraca, eioept Ihat he spells tbe vord plarcard. 
in Cooper's Dictionarj, 1584 ; and in Hattoo's 
<3. Baite; has platkel, Ihe alit or open part of a 
Dat; and I believe Ihia, in the language afsemp- 
called the pWiel-iofe. 
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Flo, And those that youll procure from king 
Leontes 

Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 

Per. Happy be you ! 

Ally that you speak, shows fair. 

Cam. Who have we here ? 

[Seeirig Autolycus. 
We'll make an instrument of this ; omit 
Nothing, may give us aid. 

Ant. If they have overheard me now, why 

hanging. [Aside. 

Cam. How now, good fellow ? Why shakest thou 
so ? Fear not, man ; here's no harm intended to thee. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam. Why, be so still ; here's nobody will steal 
that from thee : Yet, for the outside of thy poverty, 
we must make an exchange : therefore, disease thee 
instantly (thou must think, there's necessity in't), 
and change garments with this gentleman : Though 
the pennyworth, on his side, be the worst, yet hold 
thee, there's some boot^. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir : — I know ye well 
enough. [Aside. 

Cam. Nay> pr'ythee, despatch : the gentleman is 
half flayed^ already. 

Aut. Are you in earnest, sir? — I smell the trick 
of it. [AsidM. 

Flo. Despatch, I pr'ythee. 

Aut. Indeed, I have had earnest; but I cannot 
with conscience take it. 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. — 

[Flo. and Autol. excharige garments. 
Fortunate mistress, — ^let my prophecy 

^ Boot is advantage profit. We now say something to boot, 
something beside the articles exchanged for each other. 
^ Stripped. 
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Come home to you I—you must retire yourself 
Into some covert: take your sweetheart's hat, 
And pluck it o'er your brows; mutHe your face; 
Dismantle you: and as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming; that you may 
(For I do fear eyes over you) to shipboard 
Get unde scried. 

Per, I see, the play so lies, 

That I must bear a part. 

Cam. No remedy. — 

Have you done there? 

Flo. Should I now meet my father. 

He would not call me son. 

Cam. Nay, you shall have 

No hat: — Come, lady, come. — Farewell, my friend, 

Aul. Adieu, sir. 

Fto. O Perdita, what have we twain forgot? 
Pray you, a word. [T^ey convfrse apart. 

CaiH. What I do nest, shall be to tell the king 
[Aside, 
Of this escape, and whither they are bound; 
Wherein, my hope is, I shall so prevail. 
To force him after: in whose company 
I shall review Sicilia; for whose sight 
1 have a woman's longing. 

Flo. Fortune speed us! — 

Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 

Cam. The swifter speed, the better. 

[Exeunt Flo. Per. and Cam, 

Awt. I understand the business, I hear it : To 
have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, 
is necessary for a cut<purse ; a good nose is requi- 
site also, to smell out work for the other senses. I 
is the time that the unjust man doth thrive. 
What an exchange had this been, without boot? 
what a boot is here, with this exchange? Sure, the 
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gods do this year connive at us^^anj we may do any 
thing extempore. The prince hims^f is about a piece 
of iniquity; stealing away from hijs'f^Aher^ widi his 
clog at his heels: If I thought it wefeta piece of 
honesty to acquaint the king withal^" ]b -would not 
do't^^: I hold it the more knavery tor conceal it; 
and therein am I constant to my profession^"'' 






JEnter Clown and Shepherd. 

Aside, aside; — here is more matter for a hot bfai^;^ 
Every lane's end, every shop, church, session, hai^r. ^ -/ 
ing, yields a careful man work. 

Clo. See, see ; what a man you are now ! there is *"; 
BO other way, but to tell the king, she's a changeling, 
and none of your flesh and blood. 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Clo. Nay, but hear me. 

Shep. Go to th^n. 

Clo. She being none of your flesh and blood, your 
flesh and blood has not offended the king : and, so, 
your flesh and blood is not to be punished by him. 
Show those things you found about her : those se- 
cret things, all but what she has with her : This be- 
ing done, let the law go whistle ; I warrant you. 

Shep. I will tell the king all, every word, yea, and 
his son's pranks too : who, I may say, is no honest 
man neither to his father, nor to me, to go about to 
make me the king's brother-in-law. 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law was the farthest off 
you could have been to him ; and then your blood 

^ Ste^yens reads, ' If I thought it were not a piece of ho- 
nesty to acquaint the king withal, I would do it.' The transpo^ 
sition of the word not was made by Hanmer ; it does not render 
the passage more intelligible, and as we can extract a meaning 
out of the passage as it originally stood, I do not think so violent 
a transposition admissible. 

ml 
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had been the dfHiji; by I know how^' much an 

Aut. Very^ wisely; puppies! [Axide. 

Shep. T^^^JT/let us to the king; there is that in 
this fardil;.^^ll make him scratch his beard. 

Aut. I'know Dot what impediment this complaint 
may tw.to the flight of my master. 

.Glo. ■'X'ray heartily, he be at palace. 
. '.Awt. Though I am not naturally honest, I am so 
-gom'etimes by chance; — Let me pocket up my ped- 
-.Jer's excrement'^. [Takes off hM false beard.] How 
\'now, ruaticks? whither are you bound? 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your worship. 

Auf. Your affairs there? what? with whom? the 
condition of that fardeP^, the place of your dwelling, 
your names, your ages, of what having'*, breeding, 
and any thing that is fitting to be known, discover. 

Cto. We are but plain fellows, sh. 

Aut, A lie; you are rough and hairy; Let me 
have no lying ; it becomes none but tradesmen, and 
they often give us soldiers the lie : hut we pay them 
for it with stamped coin, not stabbing steel; there- 
fore they do not give us the lie'^. 

Clo. Your worship had like to have given us one, 
if you had not taken yourself with the manner'®. 

iS%e}>, Are you a courtier, an't hke you, sir? 

Aut. Whetiier it like me, or no, I am a courtier. 

^i We shonld pTobably read, ' bj I know not how mach so 

" Thos ID The Comedj of Errors : ' Whj is lime snob a nig- 
gard of bis hnir, bein^ as i( is so plentiful an rxr.rtmenl?' 

^ Fardel is a baodle, a pack or barlken. ' A pack that a man 



tliefaci. Vide Loie'aliiboDr'iIiDil, Act i.S«il. 
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.See'st thou not the air of the court, in these enfold- 
ings? hath not my gait in it, the measure of the 
«ourt^^? receives not thy nose court-odour from 
me? reflect I not on thy baseness, court-contempt? 
Think'st thou, for that I insinuate, or toze^^ from 
Hiee thy business, I am therefore no courtier ? I am 
courtier, cap-a-p^ ; and one that will either push on, 
or pluck back thy business there: whereupon 1 
jcommand thee to open thy affair. 

Shep. My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate hast thou to him ? 

Shep, I know not, an't like you. 

Ch. Advocate's the court-word for a pheasant ; 
say you have none. 

Shep. None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock, nor 
hen 79. 

Aut. How bless'd are we, that are not simple men ! 
Yet nature might have made me as these are. 
Therefore I'll not disdain. 

Ch* This cannot be but a great courtier. 

Shep, His garments are rich, but he wears them 
not handsomely. 

Clo. He seems to be the more noble in being fan- 
tastical ; a great man, I'll warrant ; I know, by the 
picking on's teeth. 

Aut. The fardel there? what's i' the fardel? 
Wherefore that box ? 

^ The measure, the stately tread of courtiers. 

^* ' Think'st thon because I wind myself into, or draw from thee 
thy husiness, I am therefore no conrtier?' To toze is to plnck 
or draw out. As to toze or teize wool^ Carpere lanam. See 
the old dictionaries. 

^ Malone says, 'perhaps in the first ef these speeches Ve 
should read, a present, which the old shepherd mistakes for a 
pleasant. The clowns perhaps thought courtiers as corruptible 
as some justices then were, of whom it is said, * for half a dozen 
of chickens they would dispense with a whole dozen of penal 
statutes-* 
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S/iep. Sir, there lies such secrets in this fardel, 
and bos, which dodb must know but the king; and 
which he shall know within this hour, if I may come 
to the speech of him. 

Aul. Age, thou haat lost thy labour. 

Sliep. Why, sir? 

Avt. The king is not at the palace; he is gone 
aboard a new ship to purge melancholy, and air him- 
self: For, if thou be'st capable of things serioust 
thou must know, the king is full of grief. 

Sh^. So 'tis said, sir; about his son, tliat should 
have married a shepherd's daughter. 

Avt. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him 
fly; the curses heshal!haye,the tortures he shall feel, 
will break the back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clo. Think you so, sir? 

Aut. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but those that are ger- 
mane™ to him, though removed fifty times, shall all 
come under the hangman : which though it be great 
pity, yet it is necessary. An old sheep-whistling 
rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to have his daughter 
come into grace! Some say, he shall be stoned; 
but that death is too soft for him, say I : Draw our 
throne into a aheep-cote ! all deaths are too few, tho 
sharpest too easy. 

Clo. Has tlie old man e'er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an't like you, sir? 

Au(. He has a son, who shall be flayed alive; 
then, 'nointfid over with honey, set on the head of a 
wasps' nest; then stand, till he be three quarters 
and a dram dead : then recovered again with atjua- 
vitfe, or some other hot infusion : then, raw as he is, 
and in the hottest day prognostication proclaims^^. 
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shall he be set against a brick wall, the sun looking 
with a southward eye upod him ; where he is to be^ 
hold him, with flies blown to death. But what talk 
we of these traitorly rascals, whose miseries are to 
be smiled at, their offences being so capital? Tell 
me (for you seem to be honest plain men) what you 
have to the king: being something gently consi- 
dered^^, I'll bring you where he is aboard, tender 
your persons to his presence, whisper him in your 
behalfs ; and, if it be in man, besides the king, to 
effect your suits, here is man shall do it. 

Ch. He seems to be of great authority : close 
with him, give him gold ; and though authority be a 
stubborn bear, yet he is oft led by the nose with 
gold: show the inside of your purse to the outside 
of his hand, and no more ado : Remember stoned, 
and flayed alive. 

iS%ep. An't please you, sir, to undertake the bu- 
siness for us, here is that gold I have : I'll make it 
as much more ; and leave this young man in pawn, 
till I bring it you. 

Aut. After I have done what I promised ? 

Shep. Ay, sir. > 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety : — Are you a party 
in this business? 

do. In some sort, sir: but though my case be a 
pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flayed out of it. 

Aut. O, that's the case of the shepherd's son : — 
•Hang him, he'll be made an example. 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort : we must to the king, 
and show our strange sights; he must know, 'tis 
none of your daughter nor my sister; we are gone 
else. Sir, I will give you as much as this old man 
does, when the business is performed ; and remain, 
as he says, your pawn, till it be brought you. 

^ i. e. bemg handBomely bribed ; to conaider oiXfin %\^\%AdL \» 
reuvrd, 
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A«t. I will trust you. Walk before toward the 
sea-Bide; ^o od the right hand; I will but look 
upon the hedge, and follow you. 

Ch. We are blessed in this man, as I may say, 
even blessed. 

Shep. Let's before, as he bids us ; he was provided 
to do us good. [Exeunt Shepherd and Clown. 

A«t. If I had a mind to be honest, I see, fortune 
would not suffer me ; she drops booties in my mouth. 
I am courted now with a double occasion; gold, 
and a means to do the prince my master good; 
which, who knows how tiiat may turn back to my 
advancement? I will bring these two moles, these 
blind ones, aboard him : if he think it fit to shore 
them Etgain, and that the complaint they have to the 
king concerns him nothing, let him call me rogue, 
for being so fat officious : for I am proof against 
that title, and what shame else belongs to't ; To him 
I will present tiiem, there may be matter in it. 

[Exit. 



SCENE I. SicUia. 
A Rofym, in the Palace of Leontes. 

Enlrr Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, 

and otiiers. 

Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have per- 

A saintlike sorrow : no fault could you make. 
Which you have not redeem'd; indeed, paid down 
More penitence, than done trespass : at the last, 
I?o, as the heavens have done ; forget your evil : 
fVt'tb tbem, forgive yourself. 
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Leon. Whilst I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them ; and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself: which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom ; and 
Destroyed the sweet'st companion that e'er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Paul. True, too true, my lord: 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world. 
Or, from the all that are, took something good. 
To make a perfect woman; she, you kill'd. 
Would be unparallel'd. 

Lean. I think so. Kill'd ! 

She I kill'd ? I did so : but thou stiik'st me 
Sorely, to say I did; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought : Now, good now, 
Say so but seldom. 

Cko. Not at all, good lady : 

ITou might have spoken a thousand things that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindness better. 

Pavl. You are one of those. 

Would have him wed again. 

Dion. If you would not so. 

You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign dame ; consider little. 
What dangers, by his highness' fail of issue. 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Jncertain lookers-on. What were more holy. 
Than to rejoice, the former queen is well ^ ? 
What holier, than, — for royalty's repair. 
For present comfort and for future good, — 

1 i. e. at rest, dead. So in Antony and Cleopatra :--> 
' Mess, First, madam, he is well. 
Chop. Why, there's more gold ; bat, sirrah, mark. 
We use to say the dead are well.* 
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To bless the bed of majesty again 
With a sweet fellow to't? 

Paul. There is none worthy, 

Kespectiag her that's gone. Besides, the gods 
Will have tulfill'd their secret purposes : 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 
Is't not the tenour of his oracle. 
That king Leontes shall not have an heir. 
Till his lost child be found? which, that it shall, 
Is all aa monstrous to our human reason. 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me; who, on my life. 
Did perish with the infant. Tis your counsel, 
My lord should to the heavens be conti-ary, 
Oppose against their wills. — Care not for issue : 

[To Leontes, 
The crown will find an heir : Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest; so his successor 
Was like to be the best. 

Le(m. Good Paulina, — 
Who hast the memory of Hermione, 
I know, in honour, — O, that ever 1 
Had squar'd roe to thy counsel !— then, even now, 
I might have look'd upon my queen's full eyes; 
Have taken treasure from her lips, 

Paul. And left them 

More rich, for what they yielded, 

Leon. Thou speak'st truth. 

No more such wives; therefore, no wife: one worse. 
And better us'd, would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corps ; and, on this stage 
(Where we offenders now appear), soul-vex'd. 
Begin, And tuAy to me°? 
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Paul. Had she such power, 

She had just cause. 

Leon, She had; and would incense^ me 

To murder her I married. 

Paul. I should so : 

Were I the ghost that walk'd, I'd bid you mark 
Her eye ; and tell me, for what dull part in't 
ITou chose her: then I'd shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift ^ to hear me ; and the words that foUow'd 
Should be, Remember mine. 

Lean. Stars, stars. 

And all eyes else dead coals ! — fear thou no wife, 
I'll have no wife, Paulina. 

Paul. Will you swear 

Never to marry, but by my free leave ? 

Leon. Never, Paulina ; so be bless'd my spirit ! 

Paul. Then, good my lords, bear witness to his 
oath. 

Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 

Paul. Unless another. 

As like Hermione as is her picture. 
Affront^ his eye. 

' Incense, to inatigtUe or stimulate^ was the ancient sense of 
this word ; it is rendered in the Latin dictionaries by dare sH- 
fmdo. So in King Richard III. 

* Think jou, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother V 

* i. e. split. 

* i. e. meet his eye, or encoufUer it. Affrontare, Ital. Shak- 
speare uses this word with the same meaning again in Hamlet, 
Act iii. Sc. 1 : 

< That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 

Affront Ophelia.' 
And in Cymbeline : ' Yonr preparation can affront no less than 
what yon hear of.' The word is used in the same sense by Ben 
JonsoB, and even by Dryden. Lodge, in the Preface to his 
Translation of Seneca, says, * No soldier is counted valiant that 
affronteth not his enemie.' 

VOL. IV. L 
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Cleo, Good madam, — 

Paul. I have done. 

Yet, if my lord will many, — if you will, sir. 
No remedy, but you will : give me the office 
To choose you a queen : She shall not be so young 
As was your former ; but she shall be such. 
As, walk'd your first queen's ghost, it should take joy 
To see her in your arms. 

Leon, My true Paulina, 

We shall not marry, till thou bidd'st us. 

Paul, That 

Shall be, when your first queen's again in breath ; 
Never till then. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent, One that gives out himself prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess (she 
The fairest 1 have yet beheld), desires access 
To your high presence. 

Le(m, What with him ? he comes not 

like to his father's greatness : his approach, 
So out of circumstance, and sudden, tells us, 
Tis not a visitation fram'd, but forc'd 
By need, and accident. What train ? 

Gent, But few. 

And those but mean. 

Leon, His princess, say you, with him ? 

Gent, Ay ; the most peerless piece of earth, I think. 
That e'er the sun shone bright on. 

Paul, O Hermione, 

As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better, gone ; so must thy grave ^ 
Give way to what's seen now. Sir, you yourself 

^ i. e. th J beauties which are buried in the grave. 
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Have said, and writ so 7 (but your writing now 
Is colder than that theme ^), She had not been 
Nor was not to be equalVd; — thus your verse 
Flow'd with her beauty once ; 'tis shrewdly ebb'd, 
To say, you have seen a better. 

Gent, Pardon, madam : 

The one I have almost forgot (your pardon) ; 
The other, when she has obtain'd your eye, 
WiU have your tongue too. This is a creature. 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else : make proselytes 
Of who she but bid follow. 

PauL How? not women? 

Gent. Women will love her, that she is a woman 
More worth than any man ; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Leon. Go, Cleomenes ; 

Yourself, assisted with your honour'd friends, 
Bring them to our embracement. — Still 'tis strange, 
[^Exeunt Cleomenes, Lords, and Gentlemen. 
He thus should steal upon us. 

PauL Had our prince 

(Jewel of children) seen this hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord ; there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leon, Pr'ythee, no more; thou know'st^, 
He dies to me again, when talk'd of: sure^ 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfurnish me of reason. — They are come. 



^ So relates not to what precedes, but to what follows ; that 
she had not been equaled, 

^ i. e. than the corse of Hermione, the subject of jonr writing. 

^ The old copj reads, ' Pr'ythee, no more ; cmse; thou know'st/ 
&c. Steevens made the omission of the redondatit ^ot^^^Vv^ 
he considers a mere marginal gloss or explanatioYi o( no tnore. 
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Re-enter Cleomenes, irilh Florizei, Pehdita, 

and Attendants. 
Your mother wus most true to wedlock, prince; 
Foe she did print your royal father off. 
Conceiving you ; Were I but twenty-one. 
Your father's image is so hit in you. 
His very air, that I should call you brother, 
As I did him : and speak of something, wildly 
By us perform'd before. Most dearly welcome 1 
And your fair princess, goddess ! — O, alas ! 
I lost a couple, that 'twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood, begetting wonder, as 
You, gracious couple, do ! and then I lost 
(All mine own folly) the society. 
Amity too, of your brave father; whom. 
Though bearing misery, I desire my life 
Once more to look on him '°. 

Flo. By his command 

Have I here touchM Sicilia : and trom him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, at friend". 
Can send his brother : and, but infirmity 
(Which waits upou worn times) hath something seiz'd 
His wish'd ability, he had himself 
The lands and waters 'twist your throne and his 
Measur'd, to look upon you; whom he loves 
(He bade me say so) more than all the sceptres, 
And those that bear them, living, 

Leon. O, my brother, 

(Good gentleman!) the wrongs, I have done thee, sdr 

" i-e- *tt amUy,as we now say. MhJoik, colitrarj^ to hit: vanal 
ciulom, Koulll here denert the old reading ; and saya be has met 
nilh BD ennBple of aimitar phraitologg! He Kare1)> luiut have 
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Afresh within me ; and these thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behind-hand slackness ! — Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth. And hath he too 
Expos'd thi9 paragon to the fearful usage 
(At least, ungentle) of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man, not worth her pains ; much less 
The adventure of her person ? 

Flo. Good my lord. 

She came from Libya. 

Le<m. Where the warlike Smalus, 

That noble honour'd lord, is fear'd, and loy'd ? 

Fh. Most royal sir, from thence; firom hitn, whose 
daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his, parting with her : thence 
(A prosperous south-wind friendly) we have cross'd, 
To execute the charge my father gave me. 
For visiting your highness : My best train 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismiss'd ; 
Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir, 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in safety. 
Here, where we are. 

Leon. The blessed gods 

Purge all infection from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here ! You have a holy father, 
A graceful ^^ gentleman; against whose person. 
So sacred as it is, I have done sin : 
For which the heavens, taking angry note. 
Have left me issueless ; and your father's bless'd 
(As he from heaven merits it) with you. 
Worthy his goodness. What might I have been. 
Might I a son and daughter now have look'd on, 
Such goodly things as you ? 

'' i. e. fall of grace and Tirtae. 
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Enter a Lord. 

Lord. Most noble sir. 

That, which I shall report, will bear do credit. 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great air, 
Bohemia greets you from himself, by me : 
Desires you to attach bis son ; who has 
(His dignity and duty both cast off) 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd's daughter. 

Lean. Where's Bohemia? speak. 

Lord. Here in the city ; I now came from him, 
I tipeak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel, and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hast'ning (in the chase, it seems. 
Of this fair couple), meets he on the way 
The father of tiiis seeming lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 

Flo. Camiilo has betray'd me t 

Whose honour, and whose honesty, till now 
Endur'd ail weathers. 

Lord. Lay't so to his charge ; 

He's with the king your father. 

Leon. Who? Camiilo T 

Lord. Camiilo, sir; I spake with him : who now 
Has these poor men in question '^. Never saw I 
Wretches so quake : they kneel, they kiss the earth ; 
Forswear themselves as often as they speak; 
Boheniia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per. 0, my poor father! — 

The heaven seta spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

'"on. You are married ? 

>. We are not, sir, nor are we like to be ; 
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The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first : — 
The odds for high and low's alike. 

Leon. My lord, 

Is this the daughter of a king? 

FU), She is, 

When once she is my wife. 

Leon, That once, I see, by your good father's speedy 
Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking. 
Where you were tied in duty : and as sorry, 
Your choice is not so rich in worth ^^ as beauty. 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo, Dear, look up : 

Though fortune, visible an enemy. 
Should chase us with my father; power no jot 
Hath she, to change our loves. — 'Beseech you, sir. 
Remember since you ow'd no more to time 
Than I do now : with thought of such affections, 
Step forth mine advocate ; at your request. 
My father will grant precious things, as trifles. 

Leon, Would he do so, I^d beg your precious 
mistress. 
Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul, Sir, my liege. 

Your eye hath too much youth in't : not a month 
'Fore your queen died, she was more worth such 

gazes 
Than what you look on now. 

Leon. I thought of her. 

Even in these looks I made. — But your petition 

[To Florizel. 
Is yet unanswer'd; I will to your father; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your desires, 
I am a friend to them, and you : upon which errand 
I now go toward him ; therefore, follow me. 
And mark what way I make : Come, ^oo^m^ V^x^. 

^* Worth for descent or Yrealib; 
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SCENE II. The game. Before the Palace. 
Enter AutolycUS and a Gentleman. 

Aut. 'Beseech you, sir, were you present at this 
relation ? 

1 Gent. I was by at the opening of the fardel, 
heard the old shepherd deliver the manner how he 
found it; whereupon, after a little amazedncss, we 
were all commanded out of the chamber ; only this, 
methought, I heard the shepherd say, he found the 
child. 

Aut. I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

1 Gent. I make a. broken delivery of the business; 
— But the changes I perceived in the king, and 
Camillo, were very notes of admiration : they seem- 
ed almost, with staring on one another, to tear the 
cases of their eyes ; there was speech in their dumb- 
ness, language in their very gesture; they looked, 
as they had heard of a world ransomed, or one de- 
stroyed : A notable passion of wonder appeared in 
them: but the wisest beholder, that knew no more 
but seeing, could not say, if the importance* were 
Joy, or sorrow : but in the extremity of the one, it 
must needs be. 

Enter tauitker Gentleman. 
Here comes a gentleman, that, happily, knows more: 
The news, Rogero? 

2 Gent. Nothing but bonfires ; The oracle is ful- 
filled ; the king's daughter is found : such u deal of 
wonder is broken out within this hour, that ballad- 
makers cannot be able to express it. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 
s the lady Paulina's steward ; he can de- 
u more. — How goes it now, sir? tiiia netra, 

' I. e. import, (be lliUig ini\iorle4. 
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which is called true, is so like an old talc, that the 
verity of it is in strong suspicion : Has the king 
found his heir? 

3 Gent. Most true ; if ever truth were pregnant by 
circumstance ; that, which you hear, you'll swear 
you see, there is such unity in the proofs. The 
mantle of queen Hermione : — her jewel about the 
neck of it: the letters of AntiH;ouus, found with it, 
which they know to be his character; — the majesty 
of the creature, in resemblance of the mother ;—thf? 
affection' of nobleness, which nature shows above 
her breeding, — and many other evidences, proclaim 
her, with all certainty, to be the king's daughter. 
Did you see the meeting of the two kings ? 

2 Gent. No. 

3 Gmt. Then have you lost a sight, which waa 
to be seen, cannot be spoken of. There might you 
have beheld one joy crown another ; so, and in such 
manner, that, it seemed, sorrow wept to take leave 
of them; for their joy waded in tears. There was 
casting up of eyes, holding up of hands ; with coun- 
tenance of such distraction, that they were to be 
known by garment, not by favour ^ Our king, be- 
ing ready to leap out of himself for joy of his found 
daughter; as if that joy were now become a loss, 
cries, O, thy mother, thy mother! then asks Bohe- 
mia forgiveness ; then embraces his son-in-law ; then 
again worries he is daughter, with clipping'' her; 
now he thanks the old shepherd, which stands by, 
like a weather-bitten conduit of many kings' reigns ^, 

dflooj or du|K)sitioti tu it. The a^ectiona wure Ibe dispoaUioatt 
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I never heard of such another encounter, which 
lames report to follow it, and undoes description to 
doit. 

2 Gent. What, pray you, became of Antjgonus, 
that carried hence the child ? 

3 Gent. Like an old tale still ; which will have 
matter to rehearse, though credit be asleep, and not 
an ear open: He was torn to pieces with a bear; 
this avouches the shepherd's son; who has not only 
his innocence (which seems much) to justify him, 
but a handkerchief, and rings, of his, that Paulina 
knows. 

1 Gent. What became of his bark, and his fol- 
lowers ? 

3 Genl. Wrecked, tlie same instant of their mas- 
ter's death: and in the view of the shepherd: so 
that all the instruments, which aided to expose the 
chdd, were even then lost, when it was found. But, 
O, the noble combat, that, 'twist joy and sorrow, 
was fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined 
for the loss of her husband; another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled : She lifted the princess from 
the earth; and so locks her in embracing, as if she 
would pin her to her heart, that she might no more 
be in danger of losing. 

1 Gent. The dignity of this act was worth the 
audience of kings and princes; for by such was it 

3 Genl. One of the prettiest touches of all, and 
that which angled for mine eyes (caught the water, 
though not the fish) was, when at the relation of the 
queen's death, with the manner how she came to it 
(bravely confessed, and lamented by the king), hoi* 
attentiveness wounded his daughter: till, from one 
of dolour to another, she did, with an ahs! I 
fain say, bleed tears; for, I am sure, my 
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heart wept blood. Who was most marble ih&re^ 
changed colour; some swooned, all sorrowed: if 
all the world could have seen it, the woe had been 
universal. 

1 Gent. Are they returned to the court ? 

3 Gent. No : the princess, hearing of her mother's 
statue, which is in the keeping of Paulina, — a piece 
many years in doing, and now newly perfonned by 
that rare Italian master, Jutio Romano ; who, had 
he himself eternity 7, and could put breath into hit 
work, would beguile nature of her custom, so per- 
fectly he is her ape : he so near to Hermione hath 
done Hermione, that, they say, one would speak to 
her, and stand in hope of answer : thither with all 
greediness of affection, are they gone; and there 
they intend to sup. 

2 Gent. I thought, she had some great matter there 
in hand; for she hath privately, twice or thrice a 



' ' Who was most marble :* that u, those who had the hardest 
hearts. So in King Henry VIII. 

' Hearts of most hard temper 
Melt and lament for him.' 

^ However misplaced the praise, it is no small honour to Jolio 
Romano to be thos mentioned bj the poet. Bj eUmiip Hhak- 
speare only means immortaUfy. It should seem that a paiottfd 
statue was no singularity in that age ; Ben Jonson, in hb Mag- 
netic Lady, makes it a reflection on the bad taste of the City : 

Rmt. I'd have her statue cut now in white marble. 

lS^• Moih. And have it pmmied in most orient eoltmrt. 

But. That* 8 right ! nil eiiy staines mnst be pamied. 

Else they be worth nought in their subtle judgncot*. 
Sir Henry Wotton, who had travelled much, calls it an Knglisk 
harharism. The arts of sculpture and painting were certalnlv 
with us in a barbarous state compared with the progress whi^ 
they had Made elsewhere. But painted statves were kmnru Uf 
the Greeks, as appears from the accooots of Pa — a w iaf Md 
Herodotus. That semibarbarons nations should paiat them is m4 
therefore to be wondered at; it is a custom which has prefttU«& 
every where in the infancy of art. 
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day, ever since the death of Hermione, visjteii that 
removed" house. Shall we thither, and with our 
company piece the rejoicing? 

1 Gent. Who would be thence, that has the be- 
nefit of access ? every wink of ao eye, some new 
grace will be bom : our absence makes us unthrifty 
to our knowledge. Let's along. [£cmn{ Gentlemen. 

Aul. Now, bad I not the dash of my former life in 
me, would preferment drop on my head. I brought 
tlie old man and his son aboard the prince ; told 
him, I heard them talk of a fardel, and I know not 
what: but he at that time, over-fond of the shep- 
herd's daughter (so he then took her to be), who 
began to be much sea-sick, and himself little better, 
extremity of weather continuing, this mystery re- 
mained undiscovered. But 'tis all one to me: for 
had I been the finder-out of this secret, it would not 
have relished among my other discredits. 

Enter Shepherd and Clown. 
Here come those I have done good to against my 
will, and already appearing in the blossoms of their 
fortune. 

Shep. Come, boy ; I am past more children; but 
thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 

Ch. Your are well met, sir : You denied to light 
with me this other day, because I was no gentleman 
bom: See you these clothes? say, you see them 
not, and think me still no gentleman bom : you were 
best say, these robes are not gentleman born. Give 
me the lie; do; and try whether I am not now a 
gentleman bora. 

Aut. I know, you are now, sir, a gentleman bom. 

C.lo. Ay, and have been so any time these four 
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Shep. And so have I, boy. 

Clo, So you have : — but I was a gentleman bora 
before my father : for the kuig's son took me by the 
hand, and called me, brother; and then the two 
kings called my father, brother ; and then i^e prince, 
my brother, and the princess, my sister, called my 
father, father ; and so we wept : and there was the 
first gentlemanlike tears that ever we shed. 

Shep. We may live, son, to shed many more. 
' Ch, Ay; or else 'twere hard luck, being in so 
preposterous estate as we are. 

Ant. I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me all 
the faults I have committed to your worship, and to 
give me your good report to the prince my master. 

Shep. 'Pr'ythee, son, do; for we must be gentle, 
now we are gentlemen. 

Ch. Thou wilt amend thy life? 

Ant. Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Ch. Give me thy hand : I will swear to the prince, 
thou art as hoaest ^true feUow as any is in BoLniia. 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Ch. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman ? Let 
boors and franklins ^ say it, I'll swear it. 

^lep. How if it be false, son? 

Ch. If it be ne'er so false, a true gentleman may 
swear it, in the behalf of his friend : — And I'll swear 
to the prince, thou art a tall ^^ fellow of thy hands, 
and that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know, thou 
art no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt 
be drunk; but I'll swear it: and I would, thou 

would'st be a tall fellow of thy hands. 

» 

^ 1. e. Yeomen. 

^® i. e. a hold, courageous feIIow« See oote on The Merry Wiyes 
of Windsor, Act i. Sc. 5. Antoljcns chooses to anderstand the 
phrase in one of its senses, which was that of nimble fconded, 
working with his hands, a fellow skilful In iViVe'veT^, 

VOL. IV. M. 
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Ant. I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow : If I 
do not wonder, how ihou darest venture to be drunk, 
not bein^ a tall fellow, trust me not. — Uark ! the 
kings and the princes, our kindred, are going to 
see the queen's picture. Come, follow us : well be 
thy good masters". [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
Tlie lame. A Room in Paulina's Hmine. 

Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Florizel, Pek- 

DiTA, Camillo, Paulina, Lords, and At- 

tendants. 

L&m. O grave and good Paulina, the great com- 
fort 
That I have had of thee I 

Paul. What, sovereign sir, 

I did not well, I meant well: All my services, 
You have paid home '. but that you have vouchsafd 
With your crown'd brother, and these your con- 
tracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit. 
It is a surplus of your grace, which uever 
My life may last to answer. 

Leon. O Pauhna, 

We honour you with trouble : But we came 
To see the statue of our queen; your gallery 
Have we pass'd through, not without much content 
In many singularities; but we saw not 
Tliat which my daughter came to took upon, 
'"''"e statue of her mother. • 

As she liv'd peerless, 
T dead likeness, I do well believe. 
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Excels ndiaterer yet you look'd upon, 

Or hand of man hath done ; therefore I keep it 

Lonely^, apart: But here it is : prepare 

To see the life as Uyely mock'd, as ever 

Still sleep mock'd death : behold; and say, 'tis well. 

[Paul, undraws a CvrtainanddUccversa Statue. 
I like your silence, it the more shows off 
Your wonder : But yet speak; — first, you, my liege, 
Comes it not somediing near ? 

Leon. Her natural posture !^ 

Chide me, dear stone ; that I may say, indeed. 
Thou art Hermione : or, rather, thou art she. 
In thy not chiding; for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace. — But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled , nothing 
So aged, as this seems. 
^ PoL O, not by much. 

Paul. So much the more our carver's excellence; 
Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes her 
As she liv'd now. 

Leon. As now she might hare done. 

So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my soul. O, thus she stood. 
Even with such life of majesty (warm life, 
As now it coldly stands), when first I woo'd her ! 
I am asham'd : Does not the stone rebuke me. 
For being more stone than it? — O, royal piece. 
There's magic in thy majesty ; which has 
My evUs conjured to remembrance; and 
Prom thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee ! 

Per. And give me leave; 

And do not say, 'tis superstition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blessing. — Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began. 
Give me that hand of yours, to Idsfi. 

' The old copy reads loiieH|. 
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Pn/. O, patience ; 

Thf slalue is but aewly (ix'd, tie colour's 
Not dry. 

Cam. My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on; 
'Which sixteen winters cannot blow away. 
So many summers, dry ; scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live; no sorrow. 
But kill'd itself much sooner. 

Pol. Dear my brother. 

Let him, that was the cause of this, have power 
To take off so much grief frcm you, as he 
>V ill piece up in himself. 

Paul. Indeed, my lord. 

If I bad thought, the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought '^ you (forthestoneismine), 
I'd not have show'd it', 

Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 

Paul. No longer shall you gaze on't; lest your 
fancy 
May think anon, it moves. 

JLam. Let be, let be. 

"Would, I were dead, but that, methinks, already * — 
What was he, that did make it? — See, my lord. 
Would you not deem, it breath'd? and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood? 

Pol. Masterly done : 

The very Ufe seems warm upon her lip. 

Leon. The fiKture of her eye has motion in't*, 
As we are mock'd with art". 



jce if completed would prob 
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Paul, I'll draw the curtain ; 

My lord's almost so far transported, that 
He'll think anon it lives. 

Lem. O sweet Paulina, 

Make me to think so twenty years together ; 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of liiat madness. Left alone. 
- Paul, I am sorry, sir, I have thus far stirr'd you : but 
I could afflict you further. 

Le<m. Do, Paulina ; 

Por this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort. — Still, methinks. 
There is an air comes from her : What fine chisel 
Could erer yet cut breath? Let no man mock me. 
For I will lass her. 

Paul, Good my lord, forbear : 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiss it ; stain your own 
With oily painting : Shall I draw the curtain ? 

Leon, No, not these twenty years. 

Per, So long could I 

Stsind by, a looker on. 

Paul, Either forbear, 

Quit presently the chapel; or resolve you 
For more amazement : If you can behold it, 
I'll make the statue more indeed ; descend. 
And take you by the hand; but then you'll think 
(Which I protest against), I am assisted 
By wicked powers. 

Leon, What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on : what to speak, 
I am content to hear ; for 'tis as easy 
To make her speak, as more. 

Patd. It is requir'd, 

You do awake your faith : Then, all stand still; 
Or those, that think it is unlawful busiiieB!& 
/ am about, let them depart. 



r "■ 

^2^ winter's tale. act v. 

-'^m. Proceed; 

No foot shall stir, 

Paul. Musick; awake her: <^tnke. — 

[Musick. 
Tiifl time; descend; be stone no more: approach, 
t Stiike all that look upon with marvel. Come : 
111 fill your grave up: stir; nay, come away; 
Be(|ueath to death your Dumbness, for from him 
Dear life redeems you. — You perceive, slie slirs: 

[Hebmione comet down from the Pedettal. 
Start not: her actions shall be holy, as, 
You hear, my spell is lawful : do not shmi her. 
Until you see ber die again; for then 
You kill her double: Nay, present your hand: 
When she was young, you wood her ; now, in age. 
Is she become the suitor. 

Leon. 0, she's warm ! [Embracing her. 

If this be magick, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 

Cant. She hangs about his neck; 

If she pertain to life, let her speak too, 

Pol. Ay, and make't manifest where ahehaaliv'd. 
Or, how stol'n from the dead ? 

Pavt. That she is living. 

Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
like an old tale ; but it appears, she lives. 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while. — 
Please you to interpose, fair madam; kneel. 
And pray your mother's blessing.^ — Turn, good lady ; 
r Perdita is found. 

\_Prescnting Per. who kneeh to Her. 
Her. You gods, look down, 

I And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
"*" daughter's head! — Tell me, mine own, 

Oiou beeo preserv'd? where Uv'd? how 
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Thy father's court ? for thou sbalt hear, that I,— 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope, thou wast in being, — ^have preserved 
Myself to see the issue. 

Paul. There's time enough for that; 

Lest they desire> upon this push to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together. 
You precious winners^ all; your exultation 
Partake^ to every one. I, an old turtle. 
Will wing me to some wither'd bough : and there 
My mate, ithat's never to be found again. 
Lament till I am lost 9. 

Leon, O peace, Paulina; 

Thou shpuld'st a husband take by my consent, 
As I by thine, a wife : this is |i match. 
And made between's by vows. Thou hast found mine ; 
But how, is to be question'd : for I saw her, 
As I thought, dead ; and have in vain, said many 
A prayer upon her grave : I'll not seek far 
(For him, I partly know his mind), to find thee 
An honourable husband: — Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand : whose ^^ worth, and ho- 
nesty. 
Is ^^ richly noted; and here justified 
By us, a pair of kings. — Let's from this place. — 

^ Yon who by this disoorery hare gained what yon desired. 

^ i. e. participate. 

* Thus in Lodge's Rosalynde, 1592 :— 

' A turtle sat upon a learelesse tree, 

Moarning her absent pheere 

With sad and sorry cheere : 

And whilst her plumes she rents. 

And for her love laments/ &c. 

*° WItase relates to Camillo, though Paulina is the immediate 
antecedent. I have observed, in the loose construction of ancient 
phraseology, whose often used in this manner, where his would 
be more proper. 

" /I is erroneously printed for is here in Vbe\tt.\AN%xv«t^a3E& 
SAsdcspeare, 
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What! — Look upon i? my brother: — both your par- 

That e'er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. — This your son-iD-law, 
And son unto the king (whom " heavens directing), 
Is troth-plight to your daughter .^Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence; where we may leisurely 
Each one demand, and answer to tus part 
Perfonn'd in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were dissever'd : Hastily lead away. [ExeoHt. 

" Look upoo for look on. Thus in Kbg Henr) VI. Part 111. 
Acl ii. Sc. 3 : 

' had hok up™, B!i if the Irogedii,' &c. 
'> Wkma it here ued nfaere iU« vonld be now smplojed. 



This plaj, ai Or. Warliarton Jostlj ob^cnei, is, with all ils ab- 

lnnlljr conceived, and slianglj repreaenled. Johnson. 

"," This ii not on] J t frigid noie of app rotation, but ii unjastJy 
Bttribnted loWaibnrtoD, wbose opinion is conteied in more eti- 
tbusiaillc tenni, He mnel in justice be allowed to speak for 
himselr. ' This plsj [brougbonl is written in the very spirit of 
itit aolhor. And in telling Ibis homely and simple, though agree- 

" Our sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warbles his naUve Hood-noles wild." 

tneaiiness of the (able, and the extravagant conduct of it, bad 
miBled some or great name (i.e. Drvdenand Pope) into a nrong 
judgment of its toeril; wbiofa, as far as regards sentiment and 
character, is scarce inferior to anv in the collection.' 



Ibe epilbel free evidentlj □: 
iiutaoce did aol occur to [ 
' Kigbl, Vol. 1. p. 332-a. 




Ltieionn, God, fpr tbj mercj ! Ibej are loose sgaio. 
Jdn'ona. Aod came nith naked swords ; let's call more help, 
To haT« tfaem baond agun. 

OJbxr. Ansjl they'll kill qs. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 
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tl>e piece, is well syoided, and sbows the superior BliiU of the 
DiDdern dramatiat over his ancient prototype. Wilb how mnoh 
nioie prapriety ia it placed in the raanth of £geon the father of 
the IwJD brothers, whose obaraoter ia sketched with anch skill 
as deeply to bt«rest (be reader in his ^riefa and miaforlonea. 
Deielopement of obaracter, however, wae not to be expected in 
a piece which consists of an DDintemipted aeriea of misUkea 
and Uughter-moving ailnations. Steeveoe moat resnlntely main- 
taina his opinion that thia was a play only relooched by the hand 
of Shakspeare, bat he has not given the grounds npon wbioh hia 
opinion waa formed. We may sappose the doggerel verses of 
the dramaa and the want of diatinct characteriaation in the Dra- 
inalis Persans, together with the farcelike natnre of aome of 
e him dr«w tbis 
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while in Warner's translation the brothers are named Menaechmns 
Sosicles and Menaechmns the traveller ; it is concluded that he 
was not the fwef s anthoritj. It is difficult to pronounce de- 
cidedly between the contending opinions of the critics, but the 
generid impression upon my mind is that the whole of the play 
is from the hand of Shakspeare. Dr. Drake thinks it ' is visible 
throughout the entire plAy* as well in the broad exuberance of 
its mirth, as in the cast of its more chastised parts, a combi- 
nation of which may be found in the character of Pinch, who 
is sketched in his strongest and most marked style/ We may 
conclude with Schlegel s dictum that ' tjiis is the best of all 
written or possible Menaechmi ; and if the piece is inferior in 
worth to other pieces of Shakspeare, it is merely because 
nothing more could be made of the materials.' 

Malone first placed the date of this piece in 1593, or 1596, 
but lastly in 1592. Chalmers plainly showed that it should be 
ascribed to the early date of 1591. It was neither printed nor 
entered on the Stationers' books until it appeared in the folio 
of 1623. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



SouMus, Duke of Ephesus. 

iEcEON, a Merchant of Syracuse. 

Dromio qf Ephesus, ) twin Brothers and Attendants on the 

Dromio qf Syracuse, ) ^<» Antipholuses. 

AsnPHOius./ Syracuse, ( ^j ^|"' *^ "^^"^ ** 

Balthazar, a Merchant. 

Angelo, a Goldsmith. 

A Merchant, friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Pinch, a Schoolmaster and a Corner, 

JEMiMAy Wife to ^geon, an Abbess at Ephesus. 
Adriana, Wife to Antipholus qf Ephesus. 
LuciANA, her sister. 
Luce, her servant, 
A Courtezan. 

Gaoler, Officers, and other Attendants. 

SCENE, Ephesus. 



COMEDY OF ERRORS. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. A Hall in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Duke, ^geon, Gaoler, Officer, and other 

Attendants. 

^gecn. 
Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 
And, by the doom of death, end woes and all. 

Duke, Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more ; 
I am not partial, to infringe our laws : 
The enmity and discord, which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, — 
Who, wanting gilders^ to redeem their lives. 
Have sealed his rigorous statutes Mdth their bloods, 
Excludes all pity from our threat'ning looks. 
For, since the mortal and intestine jars 
'Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us. 
It hath in solemn synods been decreed, 
Both by the Syracusans and ourselves. 
To adnoit no traffick to our adverse towns : 
Nay, more. 

If any, bom at Ephesus, be seen 
At any Syracusan marts and fairs, 

' A gUdBT was a coin valued from one shilling; and avL^Tv^^ 
to two ahillings. 
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Again, If any Syracusaa bom. 
Come to the bay of Ephesua, he dies. 
His goods coaliscate to the duke's dispose; 
Unless a thousand marks be levied. 
To quit the penalty, and to ransom him. 
Thy substance, valued at the highest rate. 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 
Therefore, by law thou art condemn'd to die. 

Mge. Yetthis my comfort; when your words are 

My woes end likewise with the evening sun. 

Jhike. Well, Syracusan, say, in brief, the cause 
Why thou departedst from thy native home ; 
And for what cause thou cam'st to Ephesus. 

^ge. A heavier task could not have been imposed. 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable ; 
Yet, that the world may witness, that ray end 
Was wrought by nature*, not by vile offence, 
I'll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 
In Syracusa was I born : and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me. 
And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 
With her I liv'd in joy ; our wealth increas'd. 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To £pidamnuni, till my factor's death; 
And the^ great care of goods at random left. 
Drew me from kind embracements of my sponse: 
From whom my absence was not six months old. 
Before herself (almost at fainting, under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear). 
Had made provision for her following me. 
And soon, and safe, arrived where 1 was. 
There she had not been long, but she became 



confused it not aa ^tiai^ uv 
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A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 

And, which was strange, the one so hke the other. 

As could not be distinguish'd but by namea. 

That very hour, and in the selfsame inn, 

A poor* mean woman was delivered 

Of such a burden, male twins, both alike: 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

1 bought, and broug:ht up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily moUous for our home return: 

Unwilling I agreed; alas! too soon. 

We came aboard r 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail'd. 

Before the always wind-obeying deep 

Gave any tragick instance'^ of our harm : 

But longer did we not retain much hope; 

For what obscured Ught the heavens did grant 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death; 

Which, though myself would gladly have embrac'd. 

Yet the incessant weepings of ray wife. 

Weeping before for what she saw must come. 

And piteous plunings of the pretty babes, 

That iQoum'd for fashion, ignorant what to fear, 

Forc'd me to seek, delays for thera and nie. 

And this it was.'—for other means was none. — ■ 

The sailors sought I'oc safety by our boat. 

And left the ship, then sinking ripe, to us : 

My wife, more careful for the iatter-born. 

Had fastened him unto a small spare mast. 

Such as sea-faring men provide for storms ; 

To him one of the other twins was bound. 

Whilst I had been like heedful of the other. 
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Tbe cfaUdrea tkas ^spoa'd, hj wtfe aad I, 
Rxag 0«T ttye» o* wfaon oar care wm fix'd, 
Fulcn'd onehes at either ad tbe maat ; 
And floadng stni^it. obedient to tbe stteaiB. 
Were carried towards Corinlfa, as we tboozfaL 
At len^ tbe sun, saziDg upoa the earth, 
Dispera'd those vapoura that ofiended as ; 
And, by the benefit of his wish'd light. 
The seas was'd calm, aad we discorered 
Two ships from far niakinz amain to us, 
Of Coriolh that, of Epidaurus this : 
But ere they came, — -O, let me say no more ! 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 

DuJte. Xay, forward, old man, dnnot break off sol 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 

j^e. O, had the eods done so, I had not now 
Worthily term'd them merciless to us ! 
For, ere the ships could meet by twice fire leagues. 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock; 
Which being violently borne upon^. 
Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst, 
So that in this unjust divorce of us. 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for. 
Her port, poor soul! seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe. 
Was carried with more speed before the wind ; 
And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 
At length, another ship bad seiz'd on us; 
And, knowing whom it was their hap to save, 
Gave healthful^ welcomctotheirshipwreck'd guests; 
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And would have reft the fishers of their prey, 
Had not their bark been very slow of sail, 
And therefore homeward did they bend their course. — 
Thus have you heard me sever'd from my btiss ; 
That by misfortunes was my life proiong'd. 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke, And for the sake of them thou sorrowest for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'n of them, and thee, till now. 

JE^e. My youngest boy®, and yet my eldest care. 
At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother ; and imp6rtun'd me. 
That his attendant (for^ his case was like, 
Reft of his brother, but^^ retain'd his name). 
Might bear him company in the quest of him: 
Whom whilst I labour'd of a love to see, 
I hazarded the loss of whom I lov'd. 
Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece, 
Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 
And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 
Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought. 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
But here must end the story of my life ; 
And happy were I in my timely death. 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Duke. Hapless JEgeon, whom the fates have 
mark'd 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our laws. 
Against my crown, my oath, my dignity. 
Which princes, would they, may not disannul. 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 

' It appears, from what goes before, that it was the eldest, asd 
Dot the youngest. He says, ' My wife, more carefnl of the Utter 
born,' &c. 
' ^ The first folio reads so; the second /or. 

** The personai pronoon he is sappres&ed: -«ifi\i \\iT%.«&^Q%l 
Js not unfrequentin the writings of that age. 
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But, though thou art ailjudged to the death. 

And piissed sciit«uce may not be recall'd, 

But to OUT honour's great disparagement, 

Yet will I favour thee in what I can : 

Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day. 

To seek thy help by beneficial help : 

Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 

Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 

And live; if not", then thou art doom'd to die ; — 

Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

Gaol. I will, my lord. 

^je. Hopeless, andhelpleaa,dothj£gconwend'^, ' 
But to procrastinate his lifeless end. [Erennl. 

SCENE II. A pnblkk Place. 

Enter Antipholus ondDBOMio of Syracuse, 
and a Merchant. 

Mer. Therefore, give out, you are of Epidamnum, 
Lest that your goods too sood be contiscate. 
This very day, a Syracusan merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 
And, not being able to buy out his life. 
According to the statute of the town. 
Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 
There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ant. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host. 
And stay tiiere, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within this hour it will be dinner-time : 
Till that, I'll view the manners of the town. 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 
And then return, and sleep within mine ina; 
For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 
Get thee away. 

II No, nhipli Is the reading of the first folio, was ucientlj 
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Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word. 
And go indeed, having so good a mean. 

[Exit Dro. S. 

Ant. S, A trusty villain^, sir; that very oft. 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 
What, will you walk with me about the town. 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me ? 

Mer. I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 
I crave your pardon. Soon, at five o'clock. 
Please you, I'll meet with you upon the mart : 
And afterwards consort^ you till bed-time \ 
My present business calls me from you now. 

Ant. S. Farewell till then : I will go lose myself, 
And wander up and down, to view ti^e city. 

Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content 

[Exit Merchant. 

Ant. 8. He that commends me to mine own content. 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
I to the world am like a drop of water. 
That in the ocean seeks another drop ; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth^ 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds' himself: 
So I, to find a mother, and a brother. 
In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 

Enter Dromio o/*£phesus. 

Here comes the almanack of my true date^, — 
What now ? How chance, thou art retnm'd so soon ? 

* That is, a faithful slave. It is the French sense of the word. 
' i. e. * accompany you.* In this line the emphasis mast be 

laid on time, at the end of the line, to preserve the metre. 

^ Confounded, here, does not signify destroyed, as Malone as- 
serts ; but overwhelmed, mixed confuse^ together, lost, 

* They were both bom in the same hoar, and iheTeiot^ ^3(v^ 
date of Dromio's birth ascertains that of Viia miaiet. 



Jho. E. Relurn'd so soon ! rather approacb'd too 
late: 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit : 
The clock hath struckeD twelve upon the bell, 
My mistress made it one upon my cheek : 
t<he is BO hot, because Ihe meat is cold ; 
The meat is cold, because yon come not home ; 
You come not home, because you have no stomach ; 
You have no stomach, having broke your fast; 
But we, that know what 'tis to fast and pray. 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 

Ant. iS'. Stop in your wind, sir; tellmelJiis, I pray; 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 

Dro. E. 0, — sixpence, that I hado'Wednesday 
last. 
To pay the saddler for my mistress' crupper; — 
The saddler had it, sir, 1 kept it not. 

Ant. S. I am not in a sportive humour now : 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
We being strangers here, how dai'st thojf trust 
So great a charge from thine own custody? 

Dro.E. I pray you. Jest, sir, as yousit at dinner: 
I from my mistress come to you in post; 
If I return, I shall be post indeed; 
For she will score your fault upon my pat«, 
Methinks,yourmaw, likemine, should be your clock^. 
And strike you home without a messenger. 

Ant. S. Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out 
of season ; 
Reserve them till a merrier hour than this : 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? 

Dro. E. To me, sir? why you gave no gold to me. 

Ant. S. Come on, Sir knave, have done your fool- 

II me, how thou hast dispos'd thy charge. 

I old copy remlb cwik. TJie cmcadalinn ii> Pope'i. 
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Dro. E. My charge was but lo fetcli you from 
the mart 
Home to your house, the Pfacenix, sir, to dinner; 
My mistress, and her sister, stay for you. 

Ant. S. Now, as 1 am a christian, answer me, 
la what safe place you have bestow'd my money; 
Or I shaU break that roerry sconce'* of yours. 
That stands on tricks when I am undispos'd : 
'Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me ? 

Jho.E. I have some marks of yours upon my pate. 
Some of my mistress' marks upon my shoulders. 
But not a thousand marks between you both. — 
If I should pay your worship those again, 
Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. 

Ant. S. Thy mistress' marks ! what mistress, 
slave, hast thou? 
' Dro. E. Your worship's wife, my mistress at the 
Phoenix; 
She that doth fast, till you come home to dinner. 
And prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 

Ant.S. What.wiltthouflout me thus unto my face, 
Being forbid? There, take you that, sir knave. 

[Strikes kitn. 
Dro. E. What mean you, sir ? for God's sake, 
hold your hands ; 
Nay, an you will not, sir, I'll take my heels. 

[Exit Dromio E. 
Ant. S. Upon my life, by some device or other. 
The villain is o'er-raught^ of all my money. 
They say, this town is full of cozenage^: 

' Sconet'is head. So inHanilet, Act v.Sc. 1 :— • Whj does he 

aignified a blnckhoaae, or clronR rnrlilioBlion, ' for lfa« must |>urt 
TOtud, in fMliicin of a h«aH,^ bp^b Bkunt. I snppoBe thai it was 
Rneiemlj used for a laalern also, oq acuonnl of liie round form 

■ Thia wu the cbiracterwbi'ch the ancisntK gave. nt\l.. '¥.^tnvn 
Sktii^opimiat wat prorErbial aioDng tUeiu. t\ia6 ^«na^' 
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As, nimble Jugglers, that deceive the eye; 
Dark-working sorcerers, that change the mind; 
^oul-kilting; witches, that deform the body; 
Disguised cheaters, prating monntebanks. 
And many such like liberties of sin": 
If it prove so, I will be gooe the sooner. 
I'll to the Centaur, to go seek tins slave; 
I greatly fear my money is not safe. [£ 



^^ ACT II. 

^^ SCENE I. A pubUck Plaix. 

Enter Adkiana, and Luciana. 

Adr. Neither my husband, nor the slave return 'd. 
That in such haste I sent to seek his master ! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc. I'erhaps, some merchant hatb invited him. 
And from the mart he's somewhere gone to dinner; 
Good sister, let us dine, and never fret ; 
A man is roaster of his liberty: 
Time is tiieir master; and, when they see time, 
They'll go, or come : If so, be patient, sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be more? 

Luc. Because their business still lies out o'door. 

Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes tt ill, 

Luc. O, know, he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr. There's none, but asses, will be bridled so, 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash'd with woe'. 

'B^ata ypdjifiaTa in the aune sense. The faint for Ihe 
'mtion of cheatB, &d. Shakapeare might have reneiTedfrani 
RBchmi, pablished in Eni^lJBh in 1505. 
Ht i> lUfutiaia mliom. siafut libtrlUs. 

idle mast bear (be lasb, and Ihut woe is Ihe paniaLment of 
iv liberty. 
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There's nothing, eituate under ifeaven's eye. 
But ha.th his bound, in earth, iu aea, in sky : 
The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls. 
Are their males' subjects, and at their controls : 
Men, more divine, the masters of all these. 
Lords of Ihe wide world, and wild watry seas. 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls, 
Of more pre-eminence tiian fish and fowls. 
Are masters to their females, and their lords : 
Then let your will attend on their accords. 

Adr. This servitude makes you to keep unwed. 

Luc. Not this, but troubles of the marriage bed. 

Adr. But, were you wedded, you would bear 
some sway. 

Luc. Ere I learn love, I'll practise to obey. 

ilfir. How if your husband start someotherwhere^? 

Luc, Till he come home again, I would forbear. 

Adr.. Patience, unmov'd, no marvel though she 
pause ^ ; 
They can be meek, that have no other cause*. 
A wretched soul, bruis'd with adversity. 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain. 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain ; 
So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve tiiee, 
With urging helpless patience' won Id 'st relieve me: 
But, if thou live to see like right bereft. 
This fool-begg'd ^ patience in thee will be left. 



' ItipiwK IS '0 rea, to be qmst. 

• Th.t is, by urging me to patience which slTor 
inVennHandAdnnis:— 

■ Ab IhiM ponr bird* that lulpUss berriei 

' ' Foal-bigg'd palirnce' is that patietice whici 
idiotial liiBjificilii, thai yoa nii)(hl be repte&enl 
■ad jouf gaardioBabip begg'd aooordinglj. 
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iwc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try ;— ' I 
Here comes your niaD, now is your husband nigh. ' 9 

Enter Dhomio o/Ephesus, 

Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 

Dro. E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and 
that my two ears can witness. 

Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him? know'st 
thou his mind? 

Dto. E. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear : 
Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

Luc. Spake he so doubtfully, thou could'st not 
feel his meaning? 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too 
well feel his blows ; and withal so doubtfully, that 
I could scarce understand them^. 

Atb'. But say, I pr'ythee, is he coming home? 
It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 

J>ro.E.Why,mistress, suremy master is hom-raad. 

Adr. Horn-mad, thou villain ? 

Dro. E. I mean not cuckold-mad; but, sure, he's 
stark mad ; 
When I desir'd him to come home to dinner, 
He ask'd me for a thousand marks in gold: 
'TVs dimter'time, quoth 1; My gold, quoth he: 
Your meal doth bum, quoth I ; My gold, quoth he : 
Will yon come home^? quothi; My gold, quoth he: 
Where is the thousand marks I gave thee, villain? 
The pig, quoth I, is iiwnCd; My gold, quoth he: 
Mg mistress, sir, quoth I; Hang up Ihg mistress : 
f know not tkg mistrets; out on thy mistress^ ! 




bj CapdI. 
• Thererorf, merehant, I'll Van 
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Luc. Quodi who? 

Dro, E, Quoth my master : 
/ know, quoth he, no house, no wife, no mistress; — 
So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 
I thank him, I bear home upon my shoulders ; 
For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr, Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him 
hcMue. 

Dro. E, Go back again, and be new beaten home ? 
For God's sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 

Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with other 
beating : 
Between you I shall have a holy head. 

Adr. Hence, prating peasant; fetch thy master 
home. 

Dro. E. Am I so round ^^ with you, as you with me. 
That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 
You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither : 
If I last in this service, you must case me in leather. 

[Exit. 

Luc. Fie, how impatience loureth in your face ! 

Adr. His company must do his minions grace. 
Whilst I at home starve for a merry look ^^. 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 
From my poor cheek? then he hath wasted itr 
Are my discourses dull ? barren my wit ? 
If voluble and sharp discourse be marr'd, 
Unkindness blunts it, more than marble hard. 

'® He plays npon the word rounds which signifies spherical, as 
applied to himself; and unrestrained, or free in speech or action, 
as regards his mistress. The King in Hamlet desires the Queen 
to be round with her son. 

^* So in Shakspeare's Sonnets, the forty-seventh and seventy- 
fifth:— 

* When that mine eye is famished for a look* 

' Sometimes all full with feeding on Vki& sv^ViV., 
And hy and by c/ean starved for a look.* 
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Do their gay vestments his affections bait? 

'I'bat's Dot my fault, he's master of my state : 

What ruinB are id me, that can be found 

By him not ruia'd ? theo is he the ground 

Of my defeatures '-T My decayed fair'^ 

A sunny look of his would soon repair: 

But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale. 

And feeds from home; poor I am but his atale^*. 

Luc. Belf-harming jealousy ! — tie, beat It hence. 

Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dls 
pense. 
I know his eye doth homage otherwhere; 
Or else, what lets'^ it but he would be here? 
Sister, you know, he promis'd me a chain; — 
'Would, that alone alone he would detain, 

"DtfeatsnidefealvTeveTeaseA fordisBRtiremenlDraheoiliDi 
uf feoluws. Colgraye has ' Ud .iiage deefaiil: Grmcve mr 
tfBiw, pak, iDon, or decnned infeattiTf and colour.' 

ll occurs Bgain in the last act; and is slea aaed bj ibe poe 
in bis Veniu and Adonii :— 

' To mingls beauty wiUi deforniitj, 

Aod pure perfection with impure defeature.' 

Tbe word ia ao expreBsive, Ibat it ia eurprising tliat it ha> TBlle 

inla dilute. I[ ia, I beJieve, peculiar to Shakapesre in tbiasenae 

Ibongb defealare ia uaed Tor diacomSlnre, defial, orertbrow, b 



Tbe nae of the aubstantiTe instead of the sdJEolive, 
ance, ia not pecoliar to biro; but llie common practiae 
•lopararies. Maraton, in one of bia Satires, aaja : — 

iniD the neigbbour »ir.' 

les oael afafe for 1 decoj or bail, 

. u^ U.CIU.. .L aere ; or thai Adriana can meaa 
staihuui horse. Probably she means she ia 

,n_ ™., .,«■ bsooma ilofe to him. The dio- 
naDoe Ihii enplanatioo. 
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So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 
I see, the jewel, best enamelled. 
Will lose his beauty ; and though gold 'bides still. 
That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear gold : and no man, that hath a name. 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame. 
Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 
I'll weep what's left away, and weeping die. 
Luc, How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! 

[Exewit. 
SCENE II. The same. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant, S, The gold, I gave to Dromio, is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur ; and the heedful slave 
Is wander'd forth, in care to seek me out. 
By computation, and mine host's report, 
I could not speak with Dromio, since at first 
I sent him from the mart : See, here he comes. 

Enier Dromio ©/"Syracuse. ' 

How now, sir? is your merry humour alter'd? 
As you love strokes, so jest with me again. 
You know no Centaur? you received no gold? 
Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner ? 
My house was at the Phoenix ? Wast thou mad. 
That thus so madly thou didst answer me? 

Dro. 8. What answer, sir ? when spake I such 
a word ? 

Ant. S, Even now, even here, not half an hour 
since. 

Dro. S. I did not see you since you sent me hence, 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 

Ant. S. Villain, thou didst deny the gold's receipt ; 
And told'st me of a mistress, and a dinner ; 
For which, I hope, thou felt'st I yra^ 4a&^\«^^» 

VOL. IV. o 
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Dn. & I am slad to see you in this merry vi 

What means thk Jest ? I pray you, master, tell me. 

Ant. S. Vea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the 

teeth? 

Think'st thou, IJest? Hold, take ihou that, and that 

{Beating km. 

Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God's sake : now your jest 

Upon what bargain do you eive it me '. 

Ant. S. Because that I familiarly xoraetinies 
Do use you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Vour sauciness will jest upon my tore. 
And make a common of my serious hours'. 
When the sun shines, let foolish gnats make sport. 
But creep in crannies, when he hides his beams. 
If you will jest with me, know my aspect-. 
And fashion your dpmeanour to my looks, 
Ur I wdl beat this method in your sconce. 

Oro. S. Sconce, call you it? so you would leare 
batterina;, I had rather have it a bead : an you use 
Ifaese blows long, I must get a sconce for my head, 
and insconce ' it too ; or else 1 shall seek my wit in 
my shoulders. But, I pray, sir, why am 1 beaten? 

Ant. S. Dost thou not know? 

Dro. S. Nothing, sir; but that I am beaten. 

Aut. S. Shall I tell you why? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore; for, they say, 
every why hath a wherefore. 

Ant. S. Why, first.^for flouling mo; and then, 
wherefore, — 
For urging it the second time U> tae. 
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Dro. 8. Was there ever any man thus beaten out 
of season ? 
When, in the why, and the wherefore, is neither 

rhyme nor reason? — 
Well, sir, I thank you. 

AnL S. Thank me, sir? for what? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, for this something that you 
gave me for nothing. 

Ant. S. I'll make you amends next, to give you 
nothing for something. But say, sir, is it dinner- 
time? 

Dro, S, No, sir; I think, the meat wants that I 
have. 

Ant. S. In good time, sir, whafs that? 

Dro, S. Basting. 

Ant, S. Well, sir, then 'twill be dry. 

Dro. S, If it be, sir, I pray you eat none of it. 

Ant, 8, Your reason ? 

Dro. 8, Lest it make you cholerick^, and pur- 
chase me another dry basting. 

Ant. 8. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time; 
There's a time for all things. 

Dro. 8. I durst have denied that, before you were 
so choleriek. 

Ant, 8, By what rule, sir ? 

Dro, 8, Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time lumself. 

Ant, 8. Let's hear it. 

Dro, 8, There's no time for a man to recover his 
hair, that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. 8. May he not do it by fine and recovery^? 

^ So in The Taming of the Shrew : — 

' I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt and dried away. 
And I expressly am forbid to touch it. 
For it engenders cholert planteth anger.' 

^ This is another instance of Shakspeare^s ac<\u«Aii\»nA« V\^ 
teehnJcal law terms. 
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Dm. S. Yes, to pay a doe for a pemrig, : 
recover the lost bair of another man. 

Ant. S. Why is time sueh a niggard of hair, bfr-"^ 
ing, as it is, so plentiful an excreinent f 

Dto. S. Because it is a blessing that he bestowal] 
on beasts: and what he hath scanted men" 
he hath g;ireu them in wit. 

AnI. S. Why, but there's manv a man hath more 
hair than wit''. 

Dto. H. Not a man of those, but he hath the wit 
to lose his hair^. 

Awl. S. Why, thou didst conclude hairy men 
plain dealers without wit. 

Dro. S. The plainer dealer, the sooner lost: Yet 
he loseth it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reason '? 

Ihv. S. For two; and sound ones too. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sound, I pray you, 

Dto. S. auie ones then. 

Ant. S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing^. 

Dto. S. Certain ones then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 

Dro. S. The one, to save the money that he 
spends in tiring; the other, that at dinner they 
should not drop in his porridge. 
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Ant, S, You would all this time have proved, 
there is no time for all things. 

Dro, S. Marry, and did, sir; namely, e'en^^ no 
time to recover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S, But your reason was not substantial, 
why there is no time to recover. 

Dro, S, Thus I mend it : Time himself is bald, 
and therefore, to the world's end, will have bald 
followers. 

Ant, S, I knew, 'twould be a bald conclusion : 
But soft! who wafts ^^ us yonder! 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and frown ; 
Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects, 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 
The time was once, when thou unurg'd would'st vow 
That never words were musick to thine ear^^. 
That never object pleasing in thine eye. 
That never touch well welcome to thy hand. 
That never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste. 
Unless I spake, look'd, touch'd, or carv'd to thee. 
How comes it now, my husbandy oh, how comes it, 
That thou art then estranged from thyself? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 
That, undividable, incorporate. 
Am better than thy dear selfs better part. 
Ah, do not tear away thyself from me ; 
For know, my love, as easy may'st thou fall ^^ 

^*^ The old copy, by mistake, has m. 
'* i. e. beckons us. So in Hamlet : — 

* It wafts me still :— go on, I'll follow thee.' 

'^ Imitated by Pope in his Epistle from Sappho to Phaon :— 
* My masick then you could for ever hear, 
And all my words were masick to your ear.' 

*^ FaU is here a verb active. So in Othello : — 
' Each drop she falls would prove a CTooo^e.^ 

02. 
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A drop of water ia the breaking gulf. 

And take unmingled thenee that drop again. 

Without addition, or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself, and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 

Should'st thou hut hear I were licentious ? 

And that this body, consecrate to thee. 

By ruflian lust should be contaminate ? 

Would' st thou not spit at me, and spurn at me. 

And hurl the name of husband in my face. 

And tear the stain 'd skin oft' my harlot brow. 

And from my false hand cut the wedding ring. 

And break it with a deep divorcing vow? 

I know thou canst; and therefore, see, thou do it. 

I am poBsess'd with an adulterate blot; 

My blood is minified with the crime of lust: 

For, if we two be one, and thou play false, 

I do digest tlie poison of thy fleHli, 

Being atnimpeted '* by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed; 

I live disstain'd'*, thou undishonoured. 

Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know 

In EphesuH I am but two hours old, 
As strange unto your town, as to your talk ; 
\Vho, every word by all my wit being scaiin'd, 
Want wit in all one word to understand. 

Luc. Fie, brother! how the world is chang'd with 
you: 
When were you wont to use my sister thus? 
"cnt for you by Dromio home to dinner. 
S. By Dromio ? 
~ By me? 



1 
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Adr. By thee : and this thou didst return from 
him, — 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Denied my house for his, me for his wife. 

Ant, S. Did you converse, sir, with this gentle- 
woman ? 
What is the course and drift of your compdct? 

Dro, S, I, sir ? I never saw her till this time. 

Ant, S, Villain, thou liest ; for even her very words 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

Dro. S, I never spake with her in all my life. 

Ant, S. How can she thus then call us by our names. 
Unless it be by inspiration ? 

Adr, How ill agrees it with your gravity. 
To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave. 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood ? 
Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt*", 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 
Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine : 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine ^^ : 

*' i: e. separatedf parted. Shakspeare uses the word in the first 
part of King Henry VI. Act ii. Sc. 4, in a similar sense : — , 
' And by his treason stand'st thou not attainted, 
Corrupted, and exefnpt from ancient gentry ? 

Malone has given an instance of a similar use of the word from 
a letter of the Earl of Nottingham's in favour of Edward Alleyn: 
' Scituate in a very remote and exempte place near Goulding Lane/ 
&c. So in The Triumph of Honour, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

* lest for contempt 

They fix you there a rock whence thejr're exempt,* 

*' So Milton's Paradise Lofet, b. v. : — 
* — — — They led the vine 
To wed her elm. She spons'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms.' 
Thus also in A Midsummer Night's Dream : — 

* the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.' 

Mr. Douce observes that there is something extremely beautiful 
in making the vine the lawful spouse of the e\m, «xt!\ ^« pfKr.(mt« 
plants here named its concubines. See also O^V^s Va\« ol N«v 
tumaas and Pomona, 
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Whose weakness, married U> tliy stronger state, 
Makes me with thy strength to cooiinunicate : 
If aught possess thee from me, it is dross. 
Usurping ivy, briar, or idle'" moss : 
Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusiou. 

Ant. S. To me she speaks ; she moves me for 
her theme : 
What, was I married to her in my dream? 
Or sleep I now, and think 1 hear all this' 
What error drives our eyes and ears amiss? 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the offer'd '^ fallacy. 

Liic. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 

Iho. S. O, for my beads ! I cross me for a sinner. 
This is the fairy land; — ^O, spite of spites! — 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites™; 
If we obey them not, this will ensue. 
They'll suck our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 

Lkc. Why prat'stthou to thyself, and answer'st not? 
Dromio, thou drone", thou stiail, thou slug, thou sot! 

" i. e. mfivUfut. So in Olhello:— 

' BDlrea vaat, sad desecis idle.' 

" The old copj reads fretd; whioh ia etideotlj wrong, pei^ 
Laps I oarraptioD of profered or ofer'd. 

'" Theobald changed cikIi Id luipies in Ma passage most nn- 
nrurrantably. It was those ' imbtcHngiiidi,' tbestrigesoricriech- 
niDli, Hhich are meant. It has been asked, ' hnw ibonid Shak- 
speare luiow that soreech-jwls were considered bj the Komana 
eavillers lliink Uial Shakapeate neier 
ked into a book? Take an eilract rcotn the Cambridge Latin 
^lionarf , 1594, Svo. probablj the very book be used. ' Strii, 
I tcriUhe oak; an nnlnckie kind of bird (as thej of old time 
laid) mhidi nated mil the blood of in/anil f^iii; in 'lieir cradUi; 
iwitoh, that cbangelh the fivoor of children j an haggt or faint.' 
> in The Landan Prodigal, a comedj, IfiOS ;— ' 'Soul, I think I 
-<re cntaed OT icilrhd n^lh asaicl.' The epithet flnitl iHUot 
Brat folio ; but the second hga thei, wbjcli waa probably 

Dromio. Ihou Dr.mio.' The emen- 
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Dro. S, I am transformed, master, am not I ? 

Ant, S. I think, thou art, in mind, and so am I. 

Dro, S, Nay, master, both in mind, and in my shape. 

Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro. 8, No, I am an ape. 

Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught, 'tis to an ass. 

Dro. S. 'Tis true ; she rides me, and I longfor grass. 
Tis so, I am an ass ; else it could never be. 
But I should know her as well as she knows me. 

Adr, Come, come, no longer will I be a fool. 
To put the finger in the eye and weep. 
Whilst man, and master, laugh my woes to scorn. — 
Come, sir, to dinner ; Dromio, keep the gate : — ^ 
Husband, I'll dine above with you to-day. 
And shrive^ you of a thousand idle pranks: 
Sirrah, if any ask you for your master. 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter. — 
Come, sister: — Dromio, play the porter well. 

Ant. S. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell ? 
Sleeping or waking? mad, or well advis'd? 
Knovm unto these, and to myself disguis'd ! 
I'll say as they say, and pers^ver so. 
And in this mist at all adventures go. 

Dro. 8. Master, shall I be porter at the gate ! 

Adr. Ay ; and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 

Luc, Come, come, Antipholus, we dine too late. 

[Exeunt. 

^ i* e. call jou to oonfessioo. 




SCENE I. The same. 

Enter Antipholus q/'Ephesus, Dromio of 
Ephesus, Angelo, and Balthazar. 

Ant, E. Good sigsior Angelo, you must excuse 
us all : 
My wife U sbrewisb when I keep not hours : 
Say, that I linger'd with you at your shop. 
To see the mi^Ung of her carkanet'. 
And that to-morrow you wiU bring it home. 
But here's a villain, Uiat would face me down 
He met me on the mart; and that I beat him. 
And charg'd him with a thousand marks in gold; 
And that I did deny my wife and house : — 
Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by this ? 

Dro. E. Say what you will, sir, but I know what 
I know: 
That you beat me at the mart, 1 have your hand to 

If the skin were parchment, and the blows you gave 

were ink, 
Vour own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Ant. E. I think, thou act an ass. 

Dro. E. Marry so it doth appear 

By the wrongs I suffer, and tlie blows I bear. 
1 should kick, being kick'd ; and, being at that pass, 
Youwouldkeeplrommy heels, and beware of an ass. 
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Ant, E, You are sad, signior Balthazar : 'Pray 
God, our cheer 
May answer my good will, and your good welcome 
here. 
Bal. I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your 

welcome dear. 
Ant. E, O, signior Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 
A table full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. 
Bal. Good meat, su:, is common ; that every churl 

affords. 
Ant. E. And welcome more conunon ; for that's 

nothing but words. 
Bal, Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a 

merry feast. 

Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly host, and more sparing 

guest; 

But though my cates be mean, take them in good part ; 

Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart. 

But, soft ; my door is lock'd ; Go bid them let us in. 

Dro. E, Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely^ Gillian, 

Jen' ! 
Dro. 8. [wUhin.l Mome^, malt-horse, capon, 
coxcomb, idiot, patch ^ ! 
Either get thee irom the door, or sit downat the hatch : 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call'st for 

such store. 
When one is one too many ? Go, get thee from the 
door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter ? My 

master stays in the street. 
Dro. S. Let him walk from whence he came, lest 
he catch cbld on's feet. 

' A mome was a fool or foolish jester. Momar is used bj 
Plantns for a fool ; whence the French mommeur. The Greeks 
too had fioftog and fiopfiog in the same sense. 

^ Patch was a term of contempt often applied lo ^«t^&Q)\i% qH 
low cdndition, and sometimes applied to a /ool. \\^e '^\\%u\ki- 
mer Night's Dream, Act iii, Sc. 2. 
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Ant, E. Who talks within there ? ho, open the door. 
Dro, S. Right, sir, I'll teU you when, an you'll tell 

mewheref6re. 
Ant.E, Wherefore? for my dinner; I have not 

din'd to-day. 
Dro. S. Nor to-day here you must not ; come 

again, when you may. 
Ant. E. What art thou, that keep'st me out from 

the house I owe*? 
Dro. S. The porter for this time, sir, and my name 

is Dromio. 
Dro. E. O villain, thou hast stolen both mbe 

office and my name ; 
The one ne'er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 
If thou had'st been Dromio to-day in my place. 
Thou would'st have chang'd thy face for a name, or 

thy name for an ass. 
Luce, [within.] What a coiP is there? Dromio, 

who are those at the gate ? 
Dro. E. Let my master in. Luce. 
Luce. 'Faith, no; he comes too late : 

And so tell your master. 

Dro. E. O Lord, I must laugh : — 

Have at you with a proverb. — Shall I set in my staff? 

Luce. Have at you with another: that's, — ^When? 

can you tell ? 
Dro. S. If thy name be caird Luce, Luce, thou 

hast answer'd him well. 
Ant. E. Do you hear, you minion? you'll let us 

in, I hope^? 
Luce. I thought to have ask'd you. 

* I own, am owner of. ^ Bastle, tamalt. 

^ It seems probable that a line following this has been lost ; 
b which Luce might be threatened with a rope ; which would 
have furnished the rhyme now wanting. In a subsequent scene 
dromio is ordered to go and buy & rope's end, for the purpose 
'"^niag it on Adriana and ber ooii{edeTa\.e&. 
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Dro. S. And you said, no. 

Dro, E. So, come, help ; well struck; there was 

blow for blow. 
Ant, E. Thou baggage, let me in. 
Luce. Can you tell for whose sake ? 

Dro. E. Master, knock the door hard. 
Luce. Let him knock till it ake. 

Ant. E. You'll cry for this, minion, if I beat the 

door down. 
Luce. What needs all that, and a pair of stocks 

in the town ? 
Adr. [within.] Who is that at the door, that keeps 

all this noise ? 
Dro. S. By my troth, your town is troubled with 

unruly boys. 
Ant. E. Are you there, wife ? you might have 

come before. 
Adr. Y OUT wife,sir knave ! go,get you from the door. 
Dro. E. If you went in pain, master, this knave 

would go sore. 
Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome; 

we would fain have either. 
Bal. In debating which was best, we shall part^ 

with neither. 
Dro, E. They stand at the door, master ; bid them 

welcome hither. 
Ant. E. There is something in the wind, that we 

■ cannot get in. 
Dro. E. You would say so, master, if your gar- 
ments were thin. 
Your cake here is warm within; you stand here in 

the cold : 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be so bought 

and sold^ 

' Have part. 

• A proTerbial phrase, meaning to be ro oyexTeiicVift^V'^ ^wj^. 
and secret pnethes, 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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Ant. E. Go, fetch me somethiog, I'll break ope 

the gate. 
Dro. S. Break any breaking here, and I'll break 

your knave's pate. 
Dro. B. A man may break a word with you, air; 

and words ate but wind; 
Ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not 

behind. 
Dro. S. It seems, thou wantest breaking: Out 

upon thee, hind ! 
Dro. E. Here is too much, out upon tliec! I pray 

thee, let me in. 
Dro. S. Ay, when fowls have no feather.'!, and 

fish have no fin. 
Ant.E. Well, I'll break in; Goborrowme a crow. 
Dro. E. A crow without feather ; master, mean 

For a fiah without a fin, there's a fowl without a 

feather : 
If a crow help us in, sirrah, we'll pluck a crow to- 
getherf. 

Ant. E. Go, get thee gone, fetch me an iron crow. 

Bal, Have patience, sir: O, let it not be so; 
Herein you war against your reputation. 
And draw within the compass of suspect 
The unviolated honour of your wife. 
Once" this; your long experience of her wisdom. 
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Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 

Plead on her part some cause to you unknown ; 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 

Why at this time the doors are made^^ against you. 

Be rul'd by me; depart in patience. 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner : 

And, about evening, come yourself alone, ■ 

To know the reason of this strange restraint. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in. 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it; 

And that supposed by the common rout 

Against your yet ungalled estimation. 

That may with foul intrusion enter in, ' 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead : 

For slander lives upon succession ; 

For ever housed, where it gets possession. 

Ant. E. You have prevailed ; I will depart in quiet. 
And, in despite of mirth, mean to be merry. 
I know a wench of excellent discourse, — 
Pretty and witty; wild, and, yet too, gentle; — 
There will we dine : this woman that I mean. 
My wife (but, I protest, without desert), 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal ; 
To her will we to dinner. — Get you home, 
And fetch the chain ; by this ^, I know, 'tis made : 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine ; 
For there's the house ; that chain will I bestow 
(Be it for nothing but to spite my wife) 
Upon mine hostess there : good sir, make haste : 

hy Massinger and Ben Jonson. Thus also Sir Philip Sydney, 
in his Arcadia, b. i. : — ' Some perchance loring my estate, others 
my person. Bnt oncef I know all of them.' 

" i. e. made fast. The expression is still in ose in some coun- 
ties. 

*' By this time. 
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Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 
I'll knock elsewhere, to see if they'll disdain me. 

Attg. I'll meet you at that place, some hour hence. 

Ant. E. Do so; this jest shall cost me some ex- 
pense, [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. Tlie same. 
Enter Lvciana, oitd Antipholus 0/ Syracuse. 

Lnc. And may it be that you have quite forgot 

A husband's office? shall, Antipholus, 
Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot? 

Shall love, in building, grow so ruinous'? 
If you did wed my sister for her wealth. 

Then, for her wealth's sake, nse her with more 
kindness: 
Or, if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth ; 

Muffle your false love with some show of blindnesB : 

' Ib the old cop J the fiml four linea sUnd Uiiu : — 
' And ma; il be thai tou have qutt« forgot 
A bnsbuid's office 7 Sball, AatipbolDs, 
Even in Ibe spring of loie, th j loie-springa rot 7 
SlialJ Love in baitdings grow ho ruinati V 
The presenl emendstion was proposed hj Steevens, Ihongh be 
admitted Theobald's into hia oirn leiL Loee^prinffs are the 
buds of lave, or rather the young skoaU. ^ The spring, or jooog 
shooli that pavi out of the stenie or roaU of Ireea.' Baret. 
Again ; ' To branch oal, to ehool oot jraunj jpriajei.' Shak- 
ipeare ases it again in bis Venns and Adonis; — 

■ This caoker that eals up love's tender apring.' 
And in The Rape of Lacrece :~ 

■ To dry lie old oak's tap and cherish ipringi. 

That love is gradoally bailt np, and tbat the lover's bosom is 
the mansion where this sovereign deily resides, was a favourile 
notion with the poet Thos in The Two Gentlemen of Verona;— 

Leave not Ibe mansion bo long tenantlesa, 

Lest, growing ruimmj, tlie buildiog fall.' 

ile has similar allnsianii in Anlonj and Cleopatia and in Troilna 



I 
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Let not my sister read it in your eye ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator ; 
Look sweety speak fair^ become disloyalty ; 

Apparel vice Uke virtue's harbinger : 
Bear a fair presence^ though your heart be tainted ; 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint : 
Be secret-false; What need she be acquainted? 

What simple thief brags of his own attamt? 
n^is double wrong, to truant with your bed, 

And let her read it in thy looks at board : 
Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 

111 deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women ! make us but^ believe. 

Being compact of credit', that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve; 

We in your motion turn, and you may move us. 
Then, gentle brother, get you in again ; 

Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife : 
'Tis holy sport, to be a little vain*. 

When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. 

Ant, S. Sweet mistress (what your name is else, 
I know not. 

Nor by what wonder you do hit on mine). 
Less, in your knowledge, and your grace, you show 
not. 

Than our earth's wonder; more than earth divine. 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak ; 

Lay open to my earthy gross conceit, 
Smother'd in errors, feeble, shaUow, weak. 

The folded meaning of your words' deceit. 
Against my soul's pure truth why labour you. 

To make it wander in an unknown field ? 
Are you a god? would you create me new? 

Transform me then, and to your power I'll yield. 

^ Old copy, not, ^ i. e. being made altogether of credallOs. 
* (^oin is light of toogne. 
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But if that I am I, then well I know, 

Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe ; 

Far more, far more, to you do I decline ^. 
O, train me not, sweet mermaid ^, with thy note. 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears; 
Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote : 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs ^, 
And as a bed^ I'll take thee, and there lie; 

And, in that glorious supposition, think 
He gains by death, that hath such means to die : — 

Let love being light, be drowned if she sink ^ ! 

Luc, What, are you, mad, that you do reason so? 

Ant.S, Not mad, but mated ^^; how, I do not 
know. 

Luc. It is a fault that springeth from your eye. 

Ant. S. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, 
being by. 

Luc. Gaze where you should, and that will clear 
your sight. 

Ant. S. As good to wink, sweet love, as look on 
night. 

^ * To decline ; to tame, or hang toward some place or thing.* 
Baret. 

^ Mermaid for siren. 
' So in Macbeth: — 

' His silver skin laced with his golden blood.' 

® The first folio reads : — 

■ ' And as a bud I'll take thee, and there lie ;' 
Which Malone thus explains : — * I, like an insect, will take thy 
bosom for a rose, or other flower/ and there 

" Involved in fragrance, burn and die." * 
It appears to me that the context requires that we should read 
bed, with the second folio. Edwards proposed to read : — 
' And as a bed I'll take them (i. e. the waves), and there lie,* &c. 
^ Malone says that by love here is meant die queen of hve. In 
Venus and Adonis, Venus, speaking of herself, says: 
' Love is a spirit, all compact of fire. 
Not gross to sink, but Hyhtf and will aspire.' 
'^ Ma/ed means matched vnth atDife,«]idcon/otitMied. A quibble 
rsJnteDded. 
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Lac, Why call you me love ? call my sister so. 

Ant. S. Thy sister's sister. . 

Luc. That's my sister. 

Ant. S. No; 

It is thyself, mine own selfs better part; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart; 
My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope's aim^^, 
My sole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim. 

Luc. All this my sister is, or else should be. 

Ant. S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I aim^^ thee : 
Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life ; 
Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife : 
Give me thy hand. 

Luc. O, soft, sir, hold you still; 

I'll fetch my sister, to get her good will. [Exit Luc. 

Enter, from the House of Antipholus of Ephesus, 

Dromio o/* Syracuse. 

Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio ? where runn'st 
thou so fast? 

Dro. S. Do you know me, sir? am I Dromio? 
am I your man? am I myself? 

Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou 
art thyself. 

Dro. S. I am an ass, I am a womali's man, and 
besides myself. 

Ant. S. What woman's man ? and how besides 
thyself? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, besides myself, I am due to 
a woman : one that claims me, one that haunts me, 
one that will have me. 

" i. e. all the happiness I wish for on earth, and all that I 
claim from heaven hereafter. 

*^ The old copy reads I am thee. The present reading is 
Steeyens*8. Others have proposed I mean thee : bnt aim for asm 
at was sometimes used ; as in Drayton's Le^ell.^o(lBU»\t«t\'\>^Q^ub 
of Normandj ; — 

' / make my changes aim one cexlam tudY 
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Ant. S. What claim lays she to thee? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, such claim as you would lay 
to your horse; and she would have me as a beast: 
not that, I beiug a beast, she would have me; but 
that she, beJug a very beastly creature, lays claim 
tome. 

Ant. S. What is she ? 

Dro. S. A very reverend body; ay, such a one 
as a. man may not speak of, without he say, sir- 
reverence '* : I have but lean luck in the match, and 
yet is she a wondrous fat mairia^e 7 

Ant. S. How dost thou mean, a fat marriage? 

Dro. S. Marry, air, she's the kitchen-wench, and 
all grease ; and I know not what use to put her to, 
but to make a lamp of her, and run from her by her ' 
own light. I warrant, her rags, and the tallow in 
them, will bum a Poland winter: if she lives till 
doomsday, she'll burn a week longer than the whole 

Ant. S. What complexion is she of? 

Dro. S. Swart'*, Uke my shoe, but her face no- 
thing like so clean kept; For why? she sweats, a 
man may go over shoes in the grime of it. 

Ant. S. That's a fault that water will mend. 



tjoar raierencf, and Bnch like.' BarET.— Shall speare has ver; 
properly pal thia cormplion into the moalh of Dromio. 

'• Swart, or an»rai,i.e.ilprk,dHsh/,in(ascaf. Sleeiens save, 
' black. DT rather or a dark browa :' bat hear Shakapeare, King 
Henry VI. Parti. ;— 

■ ADd whereas I was black sadnmrf before.' 
Meluae says, ' Mr. Steevens'i firat deGnition i« ri^bl. Swarl is 
a Dutch word ; Bud the Wutch cad a blackamoor a swarl V It 
is oerlaJDlv a Dutch oord ; but it U an Eaglisb ward alto, and 

Dsblj bdJ derived from the Dnlah. It rnnji Ihrongb all 
ka aorthera dialects ; we have it tium ttie Siion svKart, or 
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Dro. S. N09 sir, 'tis in grain ; Noah's flood could 
not do it. 

Ant, S. What's her name? 

Dro. S. Nell, sir ; — ^but her name and three quar- 
ters, that is, an ell and three quarters, will not 
measure her from hip to hip ^^. 
' Ant. S, Then she bears some breadth ? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot, than from 
hip to hip: she is spherical, like a globe; I could 
find out countries in her. 

Ant, S. In what part of her body stands Ireland ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks ; I found it 
out by the bogs. 

Ant. S. Where Scotland ? 

Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness ; hard, in 
the palm of the hand^^. 

Ant. S. Where France? 

Dro. S. In her forehead ; arm'd and reverted, 
making war against her heir'7. 

ilw^iSf. Where England? 

Dro. S. I look'd for the chalky cliffs, but I could 
find no whiteness in them : but I guess, it stood in* 
her chin, by the salt rh^um that ran between France 
and it. 

*^ This poor conondnim is borrowed byMassingerinThe Old 
Law. 

*^ Had ibis play been reTived after the accession of James, it 
is probable that this passage would have been strack out; as was 
that relative to the Scotch lord in The Merchant of Venice, Act 
i. Sc. 1. 

'7 ' An eqaivoqne/ sajs Theobald, ' is intended. In 1589, 
Henry III. of France, being stabbed, was sncceeded by Henry IV. 
of N avarre, whom he had appointed his successor ; but whose claim 
the states of France resisted on account of his being a protestant. 
This I take to be what is meant by France making war against 
her heir. Elizabeth had sent over the Earl of Essex with four 
thousand men to the assistance of Henry of Navarre, in 1691. 
This oblique sneer at France was therefore a com^lvBEkeviV. \a ^« 
poet's royal mistress.' The other allu&ion \& iioX. ol «iuiN?aiX« >a 
udmit of explaBation. 
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Ant. S, Where Spain ? 

Dro.S. 'Faitb, I saw it noti but 1 felt it hot in 
her hreath. 

Anf. S. Where America, the ladies? 

Bro. S. O, sir, upon her nose, ail o'er embel- 
li^h'd with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declinins; 
their rich aspect to the hot breath of Spain; who 
sent whole armadas of carracks'" to be ballast at 
her nose. 

Ant. S. Where stood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 

Bra. S. O, sir, I did not look so low. To con- 
clude, this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me ; 
caJl'd me Dromio; swore, I was assur'd'^ to her; 
told lue what privy marks I had about me, as the 
mark of my shoulder, the mole in my neck, the 
great wart on my left arm, that I, amazed, ran from 
her as a witch: and, I think, if niy breast had not 
been made of faith ^"i and my heart of steel, she had 
transform'd me to a curtail-dog, and made me turn 
i' the wheel"'. 

Ant. S. Go, hie thee presently, post to the road; 
And if the wind blow any way from shore, 
I will not harbour in this town to-night. 
If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 
^Vhere I will walk, till thou return to me. 
If every one knows us, and we know none, 
'Tib time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. 

Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for Ufe, 
So fly I from her that would be my wife. [Exit. 

Ant. S. There's none but witches do inhabit here; 
And therefore 'tis high time that I were hence. 

" Carraeks, \t.rge abips of barlhen ; caraca. Span. BaXbai 'm 
merety a contraclion of balassed; to bidiae being tbe old urtbo' 
graph J : ae we ttrile drttt iotdresard, emboli for emhtisxd, &c. 

'* i.e. Effianccd. 

" Alladinif to Iha popnlnr belief Ihal a greal ehare of failh 
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She that doth call me husband, even my soul 
Doth for a wife abhor : but her fair sister, 
Possessed with such a gentle sovereign grace, 
Of such enchanting presence and discourse. 
Hath almost made me traitor to myself: 
But, lest myself be guilty to^ self- wrong, 
I'll stop my ears against the mermaid's song. 

Enter Angelo. 

Ang. Master Antipholus ? 

Ant. S. Ay, that's my name. 

Ang. I know it well, sir : Lo, here is the chain ; 
I thought to have ta'en you at the Porcupine ^^ : 
The chain uniinish'd made me stay thus long. 

Ant. S. What is your will, that I shall do with this ? 

Ang. What, please yourself, sir ; I have ipade it 
for you. 

Ant. S. Made it for me, sir ! I bespoke it not. 

Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you 
have : 
Go home with it, and please your wife withal ; 
And soon at supper-lime I'll visit you. 
And then receive my money for the chain. 

Ant. S. I pray you, sir, receive the money now. 
For fear you ne'er see chain, nor money, more. 

^ Pope, not understanding sufficiently the phraseology of 
Shakspeare, altered this to guilty o/ self-wrong. But guilty to 
was the construction of that age. So in the Winter's Tale : — 
' But as the unthought of accident is guilty 
To what we wildly do.* 

^ Porcupine throughout the old editions of these plays is 
written porpeniine. I find it written porpyn in an old phrase 
book, called Hormanni Vulgaria, 1619, Uius : ' Porpyns have 
longer prickels than Yrohins.' But it is also spelt thus in Hu- 
loet's Dictionary, 1552. Of the later dictionaries, Baret has it 
porcupinBy and CooPER porkepyne. As porpyn^ from the abbre- 
viated sound oi porc-espmey was the old name, it is probable that 
in the popular language of the time, porpentine vf«L&xi«e^^Qit v^' 
cupine. 
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Ang. ITou are a merry man, sir; lore you well. 
[Rat. 

Ant. S. What I slioulil think of this, I cannot lell ; 
But this I think, there's no man is bu vain, 
That would refuse so fait an offer'd chain. 
I see, a man here needs not live by shifts, 
When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 
I'll to the mart, and there for Dromio stay ; 
If any ship put out, then straight away, [Exit. 



ACT rv. 

SCENE I. The same. 

Enter a Merchant, Angelo, and an Officer. 

Mer. You know, since pentecost the sum Ir due. 
And since I have not much imp6rtun'd you ; 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia, and want gilders for my voyage : 
Therefore make present satisfaction. 
Or I'll attach you by this officer. 

Ang. Even just the sum, that I do owe to you. 
Is growing"^ to me by Antipholus: 
And, in the instant that I met with you. 
He had of me a chain ; at lice o'clock, 
I shall receive the money for the same : 
Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 
I will discharge my bond, and thank you too. 
Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, and Dromio of 
Ephesus_/"com (Ae Courtezau's. 

Off. That labour may you save; see where he 

Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith's house, go 
thou 
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And buy a rope's end ; that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her^ confederates, 
For locking me out of my doors by day. — 
But soft, I see the goldsmith: — get thee gone: 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 

Dro. E. I buy a thousand pound a year ! I buy 
rope ! [Exit Dromio. 

Ant, E. A man is well holp up, that trusts to you. 
I promised your presence, and tiie chain ; 
But neither chain, nor goldsmith, came to me : 
Belike, you thought our love would last too long, 
If it were chain'd together; and therefore came not. 

Ang, Saving your merry humour, here's the note, 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carrat; 
The fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion ; 
Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman ; 
I pray you, see him presently discharged, 
For he is bound to sea, and stays but for it. 

Ant. E. I am not fumish'd with the present money ; 
Besides, I have some business in the towti : 
Good signior, take the stranger to my house. 
And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof; 
Perchance, I will^ be there as soon as you. 

Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her your- 
self? 

Ant. E. No ! bear it with you, lest I come not 
time enough. 

Ang. Well, sir, I will : Have you the chain about ' 
you? 

Ant. E. An if I have not, sir, I hope you have : 
Or else you may return without your money. 

^ The old oopj reads their. 

' / will for / sJuUl i8 a Scotticism; but it is not unft^^woXvoL 
old writers on this side of the Tweed. 

VOL. IV, Q 
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Ang, Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the 
chain; 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman. 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 
Ant. E. Good lord, you use this dalliance, to 
excuse 
Your breach of promise to the Porcupine : 
I should have chid you for not bringing it. 
But like a shrew, you first begin to brawl. 

Mer. The hour steals on ; I pray you, sir, despatch. 
Ang. You hear, how he imp6rtunes me ; the chain — 
Ant. E. Why give it to my wife, and fetch your 

money. 
Ang. Come, come, you know, I gave it you even 
now; 
Either send the chain, or send by me some token '^. 
Ant. E. Fie! now you run this humour out of 
breath : 
Come, Where's the chain ? I pray you let me see it. 

Mer. My business cannot brook this dalliance ; 
Good sir, say, whe'r you'll answer me, or no ; 
If not, I'll leave him to the officer. 

Ant. E. I answer you ! What should I answer you ? 
Ang. The money, that you owe me for the chain. 

^ Malone has a very long note on this passage, in which he 
says : ' it was not Angelo's meaning, that Antipholns of Ephesus 
should send a jevoel or other token hy him, bat that Antipholns 
should send him with a verbal token to his wife, by which it 
might be ascertained that he came from Antipholns ; and that 
she might safely pay the price of the chain.* In the name of 
common sense, what does this prove ? — Can it signify whether 
the token Angelo wishes Antipholns to send by him was to be 
verbal or material 1 Tokens were common in Shakspeare's time 
of many kinds ; there were taoem tokens, which were counters 
of lead or leather. There were written tokens or billes, as they 
were then called, * given to men by which they might receive 
a certaine snm of money,' &c. Snch a one Angelo probably 
requires. 
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Ant, E, I owe you none, till I receive the chain. 

Ang. You kn^w, I gave it you half an hour since. 

Ant. E, You gave me none; you wrong me much 
to say so. 

Ang, You wrong me more, sir, in denying it : 
Consider, how it stands upon my credit. 

Mer, Well officer, arrest him at my suit. 

Off. I do; and charge you in the duke's name 
to obey me. 

Ang. This touches me in reputation : 
Either consent to pay this sum for me, 
Or I attach you by this officer. 

Ant, E. Consent to pay thee that I never had ! 
Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou dar'st. 

Ang. Here is thy fee; arrest him, officer; 
I would not spare my brother in this case. 
If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Off. I do arrest you, sir; you hear the suit. 

Ant. E. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail : — 
But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 

Ang, Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 
To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Dro. S^, Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
That stays but till her owner comes aboard. 
And then, sir, she bears away : our fraughtage ^, sir, 
I have convey 'd aboard ; and I have bought 
The oil, the balsamum, and aqua-vitae. 
The ship is in her trim ; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land : they stay for nought at all. 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 

* Freight, cargo. 
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Ant. E. How now ! a mailman I Why thou pee- 
vish "^ sheep, 
What ship of Epidamnum stays for me ? 

Dto. S. a ship you sent me to, to hire waftage^. 

Ant.E. Thou drunkeD slave, I sent thee for a rope; 
And told thee to what purpose and what end. 

Dro. S. You sent me, for a rope's eiid as soou : 
Vou sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 

Ant. E. 1 will debate this matter at more leisure,. 
And teach your ears to list me with more heed. 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight: 
Give her this key, aod tell her, in ihe desk. 
That's cover'd o'er with Turkish tapestry. 
There is a purse of ducats ; let her send it ; 
Tell her, I am arrested in the street, 
And that shall bail me: hie thee, slave; be gone. 
On, officer, to prison till it come. 

{Ezetint Mer. Ang. Officer, and Ant. E. 

Dm. S. To Adriana! that is where we din'd, 
Where Dowsabel did cltum me for her husband : 
She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 
Thither I must, although against my will. 
For servants must their masters' minds fulfil. [Exit. 

' PftviiS WB> uBpd fur mad, nr faaliiS. Sbakspeire has it 
agwn in this ginse in King Henr| V.—' What n wnlobed pievuh 
lellow ia this King n( England lo mops with hii fat brun'd fal' 
lowera no far ant of his knowledge.' Again in Cymbeliiet — 

naA pteciah.' There are numerous oilier enamplea. I believe 
it ia alwajo used in this senne hy Sbakspeare, uid b; moil of 
hia colemporariet. Minihea etplaias prctuh hj foaUih. And 
ong bafore, in Horman'i Vulgarui, ISID, we have : ' A pi/vytha 
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SCENE II. Hui same. 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so ? 
Might'st thou perceive austerely in his eye 
That he did plead in earnest, yea or no ? 

Look'd he or red, or pale ; or sad, or merrily ? 
What observation mad'st thou in this case, 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face ^? 
Luc. First, he denied you had in him no right ^. 
Adr. He meant, he did me none; the more my 

spite. 
Luc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. 
Adr. And true he swore, though yet forsworn he 

were. 
Luc. Then pleaded I for you. 
Adr. And what said he ? 

Zttc. That love I begg'd for you, he begg'd of me. 
Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt thy love? 
Luc. With words, that in an honest suit might 
move. 
Fii'st, he did praise my beauty ; then my speech. 
Adr. Did'st speak him fair? 

' The allusion is to those meteors which hare sometimes been 
thought to resemble armies meeting in the shock of battle. The 
following comparison in the second book of Paradise Lost beat 
explains it : 

* As when to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wag'd in the troubled sky, and armies rush ^ 
To battle in the clouds, before each Tan 
Prick forth the aerj knights, and couch their spears. 
Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin bums.' 

^ This double negatiye had the force of a stronger assevera- 
tion in the phraseology of that age. So in King Richard III ; — 
' You may deny that God were not the causq 
Of my lord Hastings' late impn&Qimi«n\^ 
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Luc. Have patience, I beaeech. 

I Adi: I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still ; 

My tongue, tliougb not my heart, shall have his will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and eere^. 
Ill-fac'd, worse-bodied, shapeless every where; 
ViciouB, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind; 
Stjgmatical in making*, worse in miud. 

hue. Who would be Jealous then of such a one? 
No eril lost is wail'd when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah ! but I think him better than I say. 

And yet would herein others' eyes were worse: 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away' ; 

My heartprays forhim, though my tongue do curse. 

Enter Dromio o/'Syracuse, 

Sro. S. Here, go; the desk, the purse; sweet 
now, make haste. 

Lvc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Dro. S. By running fast. 

Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio "! is he well ? 

Dro, S. No, he's in tartar limbo, worse than hell : 
A devil in an everlasting garment^ hath liim. 
One, whose hard heart is button'd up with steel ; 
A fiend, a fairy'', pitiless and rough; 

' Drj, withered. 

* Marked or jligiwliied bj nature wilh defDrmit;. 
' This eipresBJon, Hhinh appears to have heen proverbial, ii 
agaio alluded la in Mesaare for Measure, Act i. 8. S, p. 18. S« 

' The baff or leather jerlsin of the aei^eanl is nailed an ever- 
sliny gariiKi>f,hecaDse it was so durable. So in King Henry IV. 

ID in Daries's EpigrBmB ; 

iate being pleas'd, wisfa'd (hat ber pleasure conld 
ddnre as long as a bufjerUn would.' 
as probable that there was also a kind of Htnfl' aalled 
See note on King Henry IV. Part [. Act i. Sc. 2. 
' Theobald wonid read a /btj ; bnl ■ fairy, in Shakspeare's 
time, someliiaes raeaflt a iiui(eiKl[«<( sfrilt, and coupled as it is 
<rith pililrrn and rousb, the meaning ii c\c3.[. 
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A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff; 

A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that counter^ 

mands 
The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands ^; 
A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot 

well 9; 
One that, before the judgment, carries poor souls to 

helPo. 

Adr, Why, man, what is the matter? 

Dro, S. I do not know the matter? he is 'rested 

on the case. 
Adr. What, is he arrested? tell me, at whose suit. 
Dro. S. I know not at whose suit he is arrested, 
well; 
But is ^^ in a suit of buff, which 'rested him, that can 

I tell: 
Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money 
in his desk ? 
Adr. Go, fetch it, sister. — ^This I wonder at, 

[Exit LuciANA, 
That he, unknown to me, should be in debt : 
Tell me, was he arrested on a band ^* ? 

Dro, S. Not on a band, but on a stronger thing ; 
A chain, a chain ; do you not hear it ring? 
Adr. What, the chain ? 

^ The first folio reads, tons, Shakspeare would haye pat lanes 
bat for the sake of the rhjme. 

* To hont or ran counter signifies that the hoands or beagles 
hant it by the heel/ i. e. run backward, mistaking the coarse of 
the game. To draw dry foot was to follow the scent or track of 
the game. There is a quibble upon counteff which points at the 
prison so called. 

^^ Hell was the cant term for prison. There was a place of 
this name under the Exchequer, where the king's debtors were 
confined. 

" Thus the old authentic copy. The omission of the personal 
pronoun was formerly very common : we should now write he^s. 

'^ i. e. a bimd. Shakspeare takes advantage of the old.v^K^^r 
ing to produce a quibble. 
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Dro. S. No, no, the bell : 'tis time, that I were gone. 

It was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 

Adr, The hours come back ! that did I never hear. 

Dro, S. O yes. If any hour meet a sergeant, a'tums 

back for very fear. 
Adr. As if time were in debt ! how fondly dost 

thou reason ? 
J)ro. S. Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more 
than he's worth to season. 
Nay, he's a thief too : Have you not heard men say. 
That time comes, stealing on by night and day? 
If he ^ ^ be in debt, and theft, and a sergeant in the way. 
Hath he not reason to turn back an hour in a day ? 

Enter LuciANA. 

Adr. Go, Dromio; there's the money, bear it 

straight; 
And bnng thy master home hnmediately.— 
Come, sister : I am press'd down with conceit^'*; 
Conceit, my comfort, and my injury. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. The same. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. There's not a man I meet, but doth salute me 
As if I were their well acquainted friend ^ ; 
And every one doth call me by my name. 
Some tender money to me, some invite me ; 
Some other give me thanks for kindnesses ; 
Some offer me commodities to buy : 
Even now a tailor call'd me in his shop. 
And show'd me silks that he had bought for me, 

" The old copy reads, ' If J, &c.' 
'* Fanciful conception. 

^ This actaally happened to Sir H. Wotton when on bis tri^- 
ve/s. See ReUqvdsd Wottonianse, 1685, p. 676. 
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And, therewithal, look measure of oiy body. 
Sure, these are but imaginary wiles. 
And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 

Enter Dromio o^ Syracuse. 

Dro. S. Master, here's the gold you sent me for : 
What, have you got the picture of old Adam new 
appareli'd-? 

Ant. S. What gold is this? what Adam dost Ihou 

Dto. S. Not that Adam, that kept the paradise, 
but that Adam, that keeps the prison : he that goes 
in the calf 'a-skin that was kill'd for the prodigal ; he 
that came behind you, sir, like an evil angel, and 
bid you forsake your liberty. 

Ant. S. I understand thee not. 

Dro. S. No? why, 'tis a plain case : hethatwent 
like a base-viol, in a case of leather; the man, sir, 
tiiat, when gentlemen are tired, gives them a fob, 
and 'rests them ; he, sir, that takes pity on decayed 
men, and gives them suits of durance; he that sets 
up his rest' to do more exploits with his mace than 
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' This DiifortDDate pbnse is again mistaken here bj all the 
oommentaton. It has nothing to do with a mmktl rest; and the 
THl ofapike ii a thing ef the imagination. It is a metaphorioal 
eitpresaion for being dtltnauied, ar resoldlefjr bent to do a thing, 
Uken from tbe game of Primero. Vide All's Well tbal Bads 
Well, Act ii. Se. 1. vol. iii. p. 249, nale22. 

• A morris pUre is a mooru* pite, noinmonl j ased in tln« \«.«v 
Dol nsed in the movtii i\aiir¥,a» iiitaiian ttito- 
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Ant. S. What? thou mean'st an officer? 

Dro. S. Ay, sir, the sergeant of the band; he, 
that brings any man to answer it, that breaks his 
band: one that thinks a man always going to bed, 
and says, God give you good rest. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, ttiere rest in your foolery. Is 
thereany ship puts forth to-night? may we be gone? 

Dro. S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour 
since, that the bark Expedition put forth to-night 7 
and then were you hindered by the sergeant, to tarry 
for the hoy Delay ; Here are the angels ttiat you 
sent for, to deliver you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 
And here we wander in illusions ; 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence ! 
Enter a Courtezan. 

Cour. Well met, well met, master Antipholus. 
I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now; 
Is that the chain, you promis'd me to-day ? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid ! I charge thee tempt me not : 

Dro. S. Master, is tbis misti'css Satan ? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. 

Dro. S. Nay, she is worse, she is the devil's dam ; 
and here she comes in the habit of a light wench; 
and thereof comes, that the wenches say, God damn 
me, that's as much as to say, God make me a light 
wench. It is written, they appear to men like angels 
of light : light is an effect of fire, and lire will bum ; 
ergo, light wenches will bum; Come not near her. 

Cour. Your man and you are maivelloiis merry , sir. 
Will you go with me? We'll mend our dinner here^ 

Dro. S. Master, if you do, expect spoon-meat, or 
bespeak a long spoon**. 

' Prohoblj bj pnrelmsing Bomething; additional in Iht adjoin- 
ing markst. 
^ This proretb is aRai 
p. 50~'He«hoeatsv 
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Ant. S. Why, Dromio ? 

Dro, S, Marry, be must have a long spoon, that 
must eat with the devil. 

Ant. S. Avoid then, fiend ! what tell'st thou me 
of supping? 
Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress : 
I c6njure thee to leave me, and be gone. 

Cour, Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promis'd ; 
And I'll be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Dro, S. Some devils ask but the parings of one's 
nail, 
A rush, a hair, a drop of blood ^, a pin, 
A nut, a cherry-stone : but she, more covetous. 
Would have a chain. 
Master, be wise ; and if you give it her. 
The devil will shake her chain, and fright us with it. 

Cour, I pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain ; 
I hope, you do not mean to cheat me so. 

Ant, 8, Avaunt, thou witch ! Come Dromio, let 
us go. 

Dro, S, Fly pride, says the peacock : Mistress, 
that you know. [Exeunt Ant. and Dro. 

Cour, Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad. 
Else would he never so demean himself: 

« 

A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats. 

And for the same he promis'd me a chain ! 

Both one, and other, he denies me now. 

The reason that I gather he is mad 

(Besides this present instance pf his rage). 

Is a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 

"^ Id The Witch, by Middleton, when a spirit descends, Hecate 
exclaims : 

' There's one come down to fetch his dues, 
A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood,^ ftcc. 



Belike, his wife, acquainted witii Iiis tits. 

On purpose shut the doors a^iiist his way. 

My way is dow, to hie home to his house. 

And tell his wife, that, being lunatick. 

He rush'd into my house, and took perforce 

My ring away ; This course I fittest choose ; 

For forty ducats is too much to lose. [£biit 

SCENE IV. The tame. 
Enter Antipholus o/'Ephesus, and an OfficN^* 
Ant. E. Fear me not man, 1 will not break away; 
I'll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money i 
To warrant thee, as I am 'rested for. 
My wife is in a wayward mood to-day : 
And will not lightly trust the messenger. 
That I should be attach'd in Ephesusr ^ 

I tell you, 'twill sound harshly in her ears. — 

Enter Dromio ofEphesus mitk a rope'» end. 
Here comes my man ; I think, he brings the money. 
How now, sir? have you that I sent you for? 

Dro. E. Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them 
alP. 

Ant. E- But where's the money ? 

Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope. 

Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 

Jhro.E. 111 serveyou, sir, five hundred at the rate. 

jtn(. £. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home? 

Dro. E. To a rope's end, sir: and to that end am 
I return 'd. 

Ant. E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome yon. 
\_Beafmg him. 

' i. e. paaiib them all bj & 
in King Henrj IV. P.rl I. ■ I 

Aem, I'm naie, i're pay'd.' 
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Off. Good air, be patient. 

Dro. E. Nay, 'tis for me to be patient; I am in 
adversity. 

Off. Good now, hold thy tongue. 

J^ro. E. Nay, rather persuade him to bold bis 
hands. 

Ant. E. Thou whoreson, senseless vdlain ! 

Dro. E. I would I were aenseleaa, sir, that I 
might not feel your blows. 

Ant. E. Thou art seuaible in nothing; but blows, 
and so is an ass. 

Dro, E. I am an ass indeed ; you may prove it 
by my long ears ". I have served him from the hour 
of niy nativity to this instant, and have nothiu<; at 
bis hands for my service, but blows: when 1 am 
cold, he heats me with beating : when I am warm, 
he cools me with beating: 1 am waked with it, 
when 1 sleep; raised with it, when I sit; driven 
out of doors with it, when I go from home; wel- 
comed home with it, when 1 return : nay, I bear it 
on my shoulders, as a beggar wont her brat; and, 
I think, when he hath lamed me, I shall beg with it 
from door to door. 

Enter Adbtana, Luciana, and the Courtezan, 

witk PiNCH^, and others. 

Ant, E, Come, go along; my wife is coming 

Dro. E. Mistress, retpice Jinem* , respect your 

* Id the oJd copj—' and a schoalmaaler, CBlJcd PincA.' A» 

often emplojcd. Wilhin i verj few jein, in countrj villages 
the pedi^joB w»» still ii repnled conjurer. 

* BncbaabD wrote a pamphlet agalngt Ihe Lard of Liddington, 
wbiehonds with these words : rapirr fintm, res)we ftmetn. Stiftlt- 
spenre's qnibble niav be borrowed from this. TW yiViot 4 ^lo- 
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end; or rather the prophecy, Ukc the pturot. Be- 
ware the rope's end. 

Ant. E. Wilt thou still talk? IBeata him. 

Cnur. How say you now ? isnotyourhusbandmad? 

Adr. His incivility confirms no less, — 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer; 
Establish him in bis true sense again. 
And I will please you what you will demand. 

Luc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks ! 

Cour. Mark, how he trembles in his ecstasy^! 

Pinch- Give me your hand, and let me feel your 

Ant. E. There is my hand and let it feel your ear. 

PinrA. I charge thee, Satan, houa'd within this 
To yield possession to my holy prayers. 
And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight; 

I c6njure thee by all the saints in heaven. 

Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace; I am not 

Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor distressed soul I 
Ant. E. You minion, you, are these your cus- 
tomers *" 1 

phecj may be understood b_y means of the following lines iti 
Hndibraa :— 

' Conid tell what Eubtlesl parroti mean, 

Thai speak and think conlrarj olean ; 

What ueniber 'lis of whom tbej talk, 

'When tfaey crj ropt, and woU, huw, Kali.' 

" This iTimor was ancientlj thought lo be s snra indiealioo of 

being posaeased b; |he devil. Caliban in the Tempest saja-^ 

' Tbnit dost me jel but little hurt ; tbou wilt anon, I know it b; 

tbv trtmbUng. 

'< ' A aatomer.' aajs Malone, • is osed in Othello for a cDmmoD 

II ia sarprising that a man like Malone. whose life bad been 
deioled to the stud; and elacidatian of Sbakspeare, shontd so 
often seem ignorant of the langiuge of tba poet'e time. A ciu- 

fi^e;' as any of the old dictionaries would have nhown bin ' 
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Did this companion' with a saffron face 
Revel and feast it at my house to-day, 
Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 
And 1 denied to enter in my house? 

Adr. O, husband, God doth know you din'd at 
home, 
Where 'would, you had remain'd until this time, 
Free from these slanders, and this open shame ! 

Anl, E. Din'd at home '. Thou villain, what say'st 
thou? 

flro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at 

Ant. E. Were not my doors lock'd up, and I 

shut out ? 
Iho. E. Perdy", your doors were lock'd, and 

you shut out. 
Ant. E. And did not she herself revile me there? 
Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself revil'd you there. 
Ant. E. Did not her kitchen maid rail, taunt, and 

Iho. E. Cortes, she did ; the kitchen -vestal 
scom'd you. 

Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence ? 

Dro. E. In verity you did; — my bones bear wit- 
That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 

Adr. Is't good to sooth him in these contraries? 

PtncA. It is no shame; the fellow finds his vein. 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
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Ant. E. Thou hast subom'd the goldsmith tifia 

Adr. Alas, I seal you moDey to redeem you. 
By Dromio here, who came in haste tor it. 

Dro. E. Money by me? heart and good-will you 1 
might. 
But, aurely, master, not a rag of money. 

Ant, E. Went'st not thou to her for a puree of J 
ducats? 

Adr. He came to me, and I deliver'd it, 

Luc. And I am witness with her, that she did. 

Dro. E. Godand the rope-maker,bear me witness. 
That I was seat for nothing but a rope! 

Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is possess'd; 
1 know it by their pale and deadly looks : 
They must be bound, and laid in some dark room. 

Ant. E. Say, wherefore didst thou lock me forth 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 

Adr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 

Dro. E. And, gentle master, I receiv'd no gold; 
But I confess, sir, that we were lock'd out. 

Ad^: Dissembling villain, thou speak'st false ia 
both. 

Ant. E. Dissembling harlot, thou art false in all ; 
And art confederate with a damned pack. 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me : 
But with these nails I'll pluck out these false eyes. 
That would behold in me this shameful sport. 

[Pinch and his assUtanls hind Ant. and Dro. 

Adr. O, bind him, bind liim, let htm not come 

Pijwh. More company; — the fiend is strong within 

him. 
Luc. Ah me, poorman, how pale and wan he looks 1 
I Ant.E. IVhat, wilt you murder me? Thou gaoler, 
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I am thy prisoner; wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue ? 

Off. Masters, let him go ; 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 

Pmck. Go, bind this man, for he is frantick too. 

Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish ^ officer? 
Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself f 

Off. He is my prisouer; if I let him go, 
The debt he owes, wiU be requir'd of me. 

Adr, 1 will discharge thee, ere I go from tbee : 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor. 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 
Good master doctor, see him safe convey 'd 
Home to my house. — O most unhappy day ! 

Ant. E. O most unhappy'" strumpet! 

Iho. E. Master, I am here enter'd in bond for you. 

Ant. E. Outoi) thee, villain ! wherefore dost thou 
mad me? 

Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing? bemad. 
Good master; cry, the devil. — 

Lac. God help, poor souls, how idly do they talk ! 

Adr. Go bear him hence. — Sister, go you with 

[Exeunt PiNcH and Asmtaats with Ant. 
and Dro. 
Say DOW, whose suit is he arrested at? 

Of. One Angelo, agoldsmith; Do you know him ? 
Adr. I know the man : What is the sum he owes ? 
Off. Two hundred ducats, 

Adr. Say, how grows it due? 

Off. Due for a chain, yonr husband had of him. 
jldr. He did bespeak a chain for me, but had it not. 
Cow. When as your husband, all in rage, tJs-day 

' Vide before, p. 172, noIe 6. 

'•* Unhai/pij for imluckv, i. *. flJ^4cVi\e\t)^*. 



Came to my house, and took away my riog, 
(The iTDg I saw upon his linger now). 
Straight after, did I meet him with a chain. 

Adr. It may be so, but 1 did never see it: 
Coble, a:aoler, bring me where the goldsmith is, 
1 long to know the truth hereof at large. 

Enter Antipholus o/" Syracuse, it-tiA Ais n 

drawn, and Dbomio o/" Syracuse. 

Zuc. God, for thy mercy .' they are loose again* I 

Adr. And come with naked swords; let's call 1 

To have them bound again. 

Off. Away, they'll kill ob. 

[Exeant Officer, Adr. and Luc. 

Ant. S. 1 see, these witches are afraid of swords, 

Dro. S. She, that would be your wife, now ran 
from you. 

Ant. S. Come to the Centaur; fetch our stulF^' 
from thence : 
1 lone, that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dro. S. Faith, stay here this night, they will 
surely do us no harm ; you saw, they speak us fair, 
give us gold : melhinks, they are such a. gentle na- 
tion, that but for the mountain of mad flesh that 
claims marriage of me, 1 could find in my heart to 
stay here still, and turn witch. 

Ant. S. I will not stay to-night for all the town ; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. \_Eixtmt. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. The same. 

Enter Merchant and Angelo. 

Ang. I am sorry, sir, that I have hinder 'd you ; 
But, I protest, he had the chain of me, 
Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

Mer. How is the man esteemed here in the city ? 

Ang, Of very reverend reputation, sir, 
Of credit infinite, highly belov'd. 
Second to none that lives here in the city ; 
His word might bear my wealth at any time. 

Mer. Speak softly : yonder, as I think, he walki^. 

Enter Antipholus and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ang, n^is so ; and that self chain about his neck. 
Which he forswore, most monstrously, to have. 
Good sir, draw near to me, I'll speak to him. 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
That you would put me to tliis shame and trouble ; 
And not without some scandal to yourself. 
With circumstance, and oaths, so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly : 
Besides the charge, the shame, imprisonment. 
You have done wrong to this my honest friend ; 
Who, but for staying on our controversy. 
Had hoisted sail, and put to sea to-day : 
This chain you had of me, can you deny it? 

Ant, S, I think, I had; I never did deny it 

Mer. Yes, that you did, sir; and forswore it too. 

Ant, S, Who heard me to deny it, or forswear it? 

Mer. These ears of mine, thou knowest, did hear 
thee: 
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Fie on thee, wretch ! 'tis pity, that thou liv'st 
To walk where any honest men resort. 

Ant. S. Thou art a villain to impeach me thus : 
I'll prove muie honour, and mine honesty 
Against thee presently, if thou dar'st stand. 

Mer, I dare, and do defy thee for a villain. 

[They draw.. 

£nfer Adrian A, Luci ana. Courtezan, antZotAcrK 
Adr. Hold, hurt him not, for God's sake; he la 
mad; — 
Some get within him ', take his sword away : 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 
Oro. S. Run, master, run; for God's sake takes 
house ^. 
This is some priory ; — In, or we are spoil'd. 

[&inint Antiph. and Dro. to the Priory, 

EtUer the Abbess. 

Abb. Be qniet, people; Wherefore throng yoa 
hither ? 

Adr. To fetch my poor distracted husband hence : 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fast. 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang. I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 

Mer. 1 am sorry now, that I did draw on him. 

Abb. How long hath this possession held the man ? 

Adr, This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad. 
And much different from the man he was; 
But, till this afternoon, his passion 
Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 

Abb. Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of 
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Buried some dear frieod? Hath not else his eye 
Stray'd his affection iu unlawful lave ? 
A sin, prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
TVbich of these sorrowa is he subject to? 

Adr. To none of these, except it be the last; 
Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 

Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 

Adr. Why, so I did. 

A/>b. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Adr. As roughly, as my modesty would let me. 

Abb. Haply, in private. 

Adr. And in assemblies too. 

Abb. Ay, but not enough. 

Adr. It vFas the copy' of our conference; 
In bed, he slept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 

' 'The COPY,' says Steeveos. ' Ihat is, the ttuiat. We alilt 
talk of setting copUs for boja !' Sorelj ■ boy's copy ia not ■ 
tkevu? and that »ard ocenre agaia in the fanrth line of thia 
apeech. ' Our paet freqneullj asei copy (ot patten,' bbjs Ma- 
lone. Sa in Twelfth Nights— - And leace the fiorld do i»py.' 
1 belie>e Halone'a freqwrntly maj be reduced to dm other ia- 
■tancea, one in Henrj V. and another in a sonnet. I am per- 
anaded that copy in the preaenl instance neither meana theme nor 
paltfm, hal capie, pUnty, copiow soarrt, an aid laiinism, many 
limee aaed hj Ben Jonaon. So Patlenham in his Arte ofPoeaie, 
]SH9, hook i. ch. 14 :— ' Cicero,' said Roaciae, ' coDtended with 
him hj Tarietie of lively gestures to anrmount the copy (i. e- eo- 
pionenefid) of his speech.^ So Cooper in hia dietiooarj : — ' Co- 
pioM el abuntUailer fojm, 10 use his words with great ropie and 
abuDdanc? of eloqaence.' The nord is spelt copie in the folio ; 
aad in King Henry V. where itmcaDa pallem, nantph, It iaapelt 
ropy. But the sente of the paasage here will ahon thai loy inler- 
prelation ia right Mr. Gifford ii correct in sayiog that the word 
»aa not inlrodnced by Jonson ; il is to be fonnd in Hormnn'a Vni- 
garia, printed in U\9. The laleat vocabnlary in whioh I find 
it il Ballokar'a Eipoaitor, 1616, of which there are later edi- 
liona. It ia not in Philipa'a Dictionary. ' Laokily,' aays Mr. 

langnage which It only sened lo stiffen anA ieSoTVU.' 



Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 

lu company, 1 often glanced it ; 

Still did I tetl him it was vile and bad. 

Abb. And therefore came it, tliat the man was mad< 
The venom clamours of a jealous nomtui 
Poison more deadly than a mad doge's tooth. 
It seems his sleeps were hindered by thy ratling; 
And thereof comes it that his head is Ught. 
Thou say'st his meatwassauc'd with thy upbraidings: 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 
Thereof the raging lire of fever bred ; 
And what's a fever but a fit of madness ? 
Thou say'at bis sports were hinder'd by thy brawb, 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kmsman to grim and comfortleaa despair); 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop* 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life ? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 
To be disturb'd, would mad or man, or beast;. 
The consequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have scar'd thy husband from the use of wits. 

Lac. She never reprehended him but mildly. 
When hedemean'dhimselfrough, rude, and wildly. — 
Why bear you these rebukes, and answer not? 
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Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof. — 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 
Abb. No, nut a creature enters in my house. 
Adr: Then, let your servants bring my husband 

fMtll. 

Abb, Neither; he took this place for sanctuary. 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. 
Till I have brought him to his wits again. 
Or lose my labour in assaying it. 

Adr. I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office. 
And will have no attorney^ but myself; 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Abb. Be patient; for I will not let him stir. 
Till I have us'd the approved means I have, 
With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers. 
To make of him a formal man again ^: 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my order; 
Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 

Adr. Iwillnot hence, and leave my husband here; 
And ill it doth beseem your holiness. 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Abb. Be quiet, and depart, thou shalt not have 
him. [Eeit Abbess. 

Luc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 

Adr. Come, go ; I will fall prostrate at his feet. 
And never rise until my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in person hither. 
And take perforce my husband from the abbess, 

Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five: 
Anon, I am sure, the duke himself in person 



to hia setmei, uid the aceniUnBed 
In Meiflnre for HeoHurfl ' tafontal 



Comes this way to the melancholy vale; 
The place of death and sorry^ execution. 
Behind the ditflies of the abbey here. 

Anff. Upon what cause ? 

Mer. To see a reverend Syracusan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town. 
Beheaded pubiickly for his offence. 

Ang. Hee, where they come ; we will behold hia 

Lkc. Kneel to the duke, before he pass the abbey. 

Enter Duke attended; JCgeon bare-headed; witkA 
the Headsman and other Officers. 1 

Duke. Yet once again proclaim it pubiickly. 
If any friend will pay the sum for him. 
He shall not die, so much we tender him. 

i4(/r. Justice, most sacredduke, against the abbess!. 

Dvke. She Is a virtuous and a reverend lady ; 
It cannot be, that she hatli done thee wrong. 

Adi: May it please your grace, Antipholus, i 



1 



Whom I made lord of me and all 1 had. 
At your important^ letters,- — this ill day 
A most oub^geous lit of madness took him ; 
That desperately he hurried through the street 
(With him his bondman, all as mad as he). 
Doing displeasure lo the citizens 
By rushing in their houses, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and sent him home. 



l!' 
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Whilst to take order ^ for the wrongs I went. 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, I wot^^ not by what strong escape, 
He broke from those that had the guard of him ; 
And, with his mad attendant and himself, 
Each one with ireful passion, with drawn swords. 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us, 
Chas'd us away ; till raising of more aid. 
We came again to bind them : then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them ; 
And here the abbess shuts the gates on us. 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 
Nor send him forth, that we may bear him hence. 
Therefore, most gracious duke, with thy command. 
Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 
Duke. Long since, thy husband serv'd me in my 
wars ; 
And I to thee engag'd a prince's word. 
When thou didst make him master of thy bed. 
To do him all the grace and good I could. — 
Go, some of you, knock at the abbey-gate. 
And bid the lady abbess come to me ; 
I will determine this, before I stir. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, O mistress, mistress, shift and save yourself! 
My master and his man^^ are both broke loose. 
Beaten the maids a-row^^, and bound the doctor. 
Whose beard they have singed off with brands of fire ; 
And ever as it blaz'd, they threw on him 

^ i. e. to take measnres. So in Othello: — 

' Honest lago hath ta*en order for it.' 

'^ To wot is to know. Strong escape is an escape effected by 
strength or violence. 

'* ^re is here inaccurately put for have, 
*' i. e. successively, one after anotber. 
VOL, IV. . a 
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Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 
My master preaches patience to hin, and the while 
His man with scissars nicks him ^ like a fool : 
And, sure, unless you send some present help. 
Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

Adr. Peace, fool, thy master and his roanarefaei 
And that is false, thou dost report to us. 

Ser. Mistress, uprai my life, I tell you true ; 
I have not breath'd almost, since 1 did see it. 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you. 
To scorch your face, and to disfigure you : 

[Cry wiihoh \ 
Kaxk, hark, I hear faim, mistress ; Qy, be g;on< 

Duke. Come, stand by me, fear nothing: Guard' I 
with halberds. 

Arfr. Ah me, it is my husband ! Witness you. 
That he is borne about invisible : 
Even now we bous'd htm in the abbey here; 
And now he's there, past thought of human reasoo. ' 

JSater Antipholus and Dhomio o/"Ephes 
Ant. E. Justice, most gracious duke, ob, grant 
me justice! 
Even for the service that long since I did thee, 
When I bestrid thee in the wars '*, and took 



" The beads of Tools were sbHved. or tfaeir hair GUI cloie, M 
Bppeu> by the folloving passage in The Choice orCbange. 1S9B. 
' Three things Bsed bj mDuka which provoke other men to langb 
at their follies. 1. The; are iHanen sod voUhii on the head liit 
foalei.' Florio eipluoA, ■ tuccoiu. a shaven pate, a Dotted poll, 
a poll-pate, a gull, a ninnif.' 

I* This act of frieodship is freqaentlj mentiooed by Shak- 
apeare. Thus in King Henrj IV. Part i. :— ' Hal, if thou see 
me down in Ike battle and beilride me so : it is an act of friepd- 
ship.' Again in Ring Henrj VI. Part Itl. :— 

■ Three limes to-daj I bolp him to bis horse, 

Three times bestrid him ; thrice I led him oC ■ 
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Deep scars to asTe thy life ; even for the blood 
That tlien I lost for thee, uow grant me justice. 

^ye. Unless Ihe fear of death doth make me dote, 
I see my son Antipholus, and Dromio. 

Ant. E. Justice, sweetprince, against thatwomun 

She whom thou gav'st to me to be my wife; 

That bath abused aad disbonour'd me. 

Even in the strength and height of injury ! 

Beyond imagination is the wrong, 

That she this day bath shameless thrown on me. 

Dake. Discover how, and thou shalt find me just. 

Ant. E. This day, great duke, she shut the doors 
upon me. 
While she with harlots '^ feasted in my house. 

ijuite. A grievous fault: $ay,woman,didstthouso? 

Adr. No, my good lord; — myself, he, and my 

To-day did dbe together: So befall my soul. 
As this is false he burdens me withal 1 

Xitc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor sleep on n^ht. 
But she tells to your highness simple truth 1 

Ang. O perjur'd woman ! They are both forsworn. 
In this the madman justly chargeth them. 

Ant. E. My liege, I am advised ^^ what I say; 
Neitlier disturbed with tlie effect of wine. 
Nor heady rash, provok'd with raging ire. 
Albeit, my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 
This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner: 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack'd with her. 
Could witness it, tor he was with me then ; 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 

'" Hawlol WBt B lerm snoientlj ■pplied to a rogue or biiBB 
person unopE men, as well as to waalnns nnion^ nomen. See 
Todd'jl Johnson. 

" ' 1 speak with cmnideration aitrfriratiiijpecJA(, not raiktij a»4 
l^rKipitattly.' 
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PromiMng to bring it to the porcupine. 

Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 

Our dinner done, and he not comiug thither, 

I went to seek him : in the street 1 met bim ; 

And in his company, that gendeman, 

There did this perjur'd goldsmith swear me down. 

That I this day of him receiv'd the chain. 

Which, God he knows, I saw not: for the which. 

He did arrest me with an officer. 

I did oWy : and sent my peasant home 

For certain ducats: he with none retum'd. 

Then fairly I bespoke the officer. 

To go in person with rac to my house. 

By the way we met 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 

Of vile confederates ; along with them 

They brought one Pinch ; a hungry lean^fac'd villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller; 

A needy, hollow-ey'd, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man'': this pernicious slave. 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer; 

And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulse, 

And with no face, as 'twere outfacing me. 

Cries out, I was possess'd : then altogether 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence; 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 

There left me and my man, both bound together; 

Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain'd my freedom, and immediately 

Kan hither to your grace ; whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 

for these deep shames and great indignities. 

" ' but B3 B IhinK death, 

So itd alive ol lite lie drew tfae breath.' 
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Ang. My loiil,iiitn]th,thu»farI witness with him; 
Tiiat he dined not at home, but was lock'd out. 

Jhike. But had he such a chain of thee, or no? 

Aing. He had, my lord: and when he ran in here. 
These people saw the chaui about his ueck. 

Mer. Besides, I will be sworn, these ears of mine 
Heard you confess, you had the chain of him. 
After you first forswore it on the mart. 
And, thereupon, 1 drew my sword on you; 
And then you tied into tliis abbey here. 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant. E. I iierer came within these abbey walls. 
Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me: 
I never saw the chain, so help me heaven ! 
And this is false, you burden me withal. 

Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 
I think, you all have drunk of Circe's cup. 
If here you hons'd him, here he would have been ; 
If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly : — 
You say, he dined at home; the goldsmith here 
Penies that saying;- — Sirrah, what say you? 

Iho. E. Sir, he dined with her there, at the Por- 

Caur. He did; and from my finger snatch'd that 
ring. 
' Ant. E. Tis true, my liege, this ring T had of her. 
Duke. Saw'st thou him enter at the abbey here? 
Coar. As sure, my liege, as I do see your grace. 
Dtdte. Why, this is strange ; — Go call the abbess 

I think, you are all mated"', or stark mad. 

[Exit an Attendant. 
.^gc. Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a 
word; 

'* Mated It con/oundirJ, tii:e hot« ta MacbtV\\, ktV\.^.\- 
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' 1H8 comedy act v. 

Haply I Bee a friend will save my life, 
Aad pav the aiim that may deliver me. 

Duke, i^peak freely, Symcusan, wbat thou wilt. 

^ge. Is not your name, sir, call'd Antipholus ? 
And is not your bondman Dromio? 

Dro. E. Within this hour I was his bondman, sir. 
But he, I thank him, gnaw'd in two my cords; 
Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 

.^je. I am sure, you both of you remember me. 

Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you; 
For lately we were bound as you are now. 
Vuu are not Finch's patient, are you, sir? 

.^ge. Why look you strange on me? you know 

Ant. E. T never saw you in my life, till now, 

j¥!ffe. Oh ! grief hath chaug'd me, since you saw 
me last; 
And careful hours, with Time's deformed '^ hand 
Have written strange defeatures^ in my face: 
But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice ? 

Ant. E. Neither. 

jEge. Dromio, nor thou ? 

Dro. E. No, trust me, sir, nor I. 

^e. I am sure, thou dost 

Dro. E. Ay, sir? hut I am sure, 1 do not; and 
whatsoever a man denies, you are now bound to 
believe him-^. 

^ge. Not know my voice ! O, time's extremity ! 
Hast thou so crack'd and splitted my poor tongue. 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares -^? 

'° Deformrd for cfe/ormiHjj. 

^' DrDmio deljghta tjt a qaibble, and the word bovnd baa befora 
been the aubject of bis mirlh. 

" \. e. tbe weak and diBDordanl lane of mj toioe, which U ^^ 
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Thous;h now this grained "' face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter's drizzled snow. 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 
Yet hath my night of life some memory. 
My wasting lamp some fading gUmmer left> 
My dull deaf ears a little use to hear: 
All these old witnesses"* (I cannot err)'. 
Tell me, thou art my son Antipholus. 

Ant. E. I never saw iny father in my life. 

ji^e. But seven years since, in Syracusa, boy. 
Thou know'at, we parted : but, perhaps, my son. 
Thou sham'st to acknowledge me in misery. 

Ant. E. Theduke,and all thatknowmein the city. 
Can witness with me that it is not so; 
I ne'er saw Syracusa in my life, 

Duke. I tell thee, Syracusan, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholus, 
During which time he ne'er saw Syracusa: 
I see, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Enter the Abbess, with Antipholus Syracusan, 
and Dromio Syracusan. 

Abb. Most mighty duke, behold a man much 
wrong'd. [Ail gather to sec him. 

Adr. I see two husbands, or mine eyes deceive me. 

Duke. One of these men is Genius to the other; 
And so of these: Which is the natural man. 
And which the spirit ? Who deciphers them ? 

Dro. S. I, sir, am Dromio; command him away. 

Dro. E. I, sir, am Dromio ; pray, let me stay. 

Ant. S. iEgeon, art thou not? or else his ghost? 

Dro, S. O, my old master! who hath bound him 
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Abb, Whoever boiuid him, I will loose his bonds, 
Aad gain a husband by his liberty : 
8peak, old £g«on, if thou be'st the man 
That hadst a wife once calt'd Emilia, 
lliat bore thee at a burden two fair sons : 

0, if Uiou be'st the same ^geon, speak, • 
And speak unto the same iLmilia ! 

jEge. If I dream not, thou art J^milia**; 7 

If thou art she, tell me, where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 

Abb. By men of Epidamnuin, he, and I, 
And the twin Dromio, all were taken up; 
But, by and by, rude fishermeD of Corinth 
By force took Dromio and my son from tbem. 
And me they left with those of Epidainnum ; 
What then became of them, I cannot tell ; 

1, to this fortune t^at you see me in. 

i)«.yte. Why, here begins hia morning story right -'j 
These two Antipholuses, these two so alike. 
And these two Dromioes, one Jo semblance-^, — ■ 
Besides her urging of her wreck at sea, — 
These are the parents to these children^, 
M'hich accidentally are met together. 
Antipholus, thou cam'st from Corinth first. 

Ant. S. No, sir, not I ; I came from Syracuse. 
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Ihike. Stay, stand apart ; I know not which is 
which. 

Ant. E. I came from Corinth, ray most gracious 
lord. 

Dro. E. And 1 with him. 

Ant. E. Brought to this town with that most fa- 
Duke MenaphoD, your most renowned uncle. 

Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day? 

Ant. S. I, gentle mistress. 

Adr. And are not you my husband? 

Ant. E. No, I say nay to that. 

Ant. S. And so do I, yet did she call me so; 
And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here. 
Did call me brother : — What I lold you then, 
I hope, I shall have leisure to make good ; 
If this be not a dream I see and hear. 

Aug, That is the chain, sir, which you had of mc. 

^n^ S. I thbik it be, sir; I deny it not. 

Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chain arrested me. 

Ang, I think I did, sir; I deny it not. 

Adr. I sent you, money, sir, to be your bail. 
By Dromio; but I think he brought it not. 

Iho. E. No, none by me. 

Ant. S. This purse of ducats I receiv'd from you. 
And Dromio my man did bring them me : 
I see, we still did meet each other's man, 
And I was ta'en for hira, and he for me. 
And thereupon these Errors are arose. 

Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my father here. 

Duke. It shall not need, thy father hath his life. 

Cmtr. Sir, I must have that diamond from you. 

Ant. E. There, take it ; and much thanks for my 
good cheer. 

Abb. Renowiied duke, vouchsafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey heTe, 
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And hear at large discsoursed all out fortunes : — 
And all thai are assembled in this place. 
That by this sympathized one day's error 
Have suffer'd wrong, go, keep us company. 
And we shall make full satisfaction. — 
Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my sons, and till this present hour; — 
My heavy burden here delivCTed -i*. 
The duke, my husband, and my children both. 
And you the calendars of their nativity^. 
Go to a gossip's feast, and go" with me; 
After so long grief, such nativity ! 

Duke. With alt my heart, I'll gossip at this feast. 
[EteBut Duke, Abbess, ^GEON, Courtezan, 
Merchant, AngElo, and Attendants. 

Dra. S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff from ship- 

Ant. E. Dromio, what stuff of mine hast thou em- 
bark'd? 
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Dro. S, Your goods, that lay at host, sir, in tiie 

Centaur. 
Ant, S. He speaks to me ; I am your master, 
Dromio; 
Come, go with us : we'll look to that anon : 
Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 

[Exeunt Ant. S. and Ant. E. Adr. and Luc. 
Dro, S. There is a fat friend at your master's house. 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner ; 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 
Dro, E, Methinks, you are my glass, and not my. 
brother : 
I see by you, I am a sweet-faced youth. 
Will you walk in to see their gossiping? 
Dro, S, Not I, sir; you are my elder. 
Dro, E, That's a question : how shall we try it? 
Dro. 8. We will draw cuts for the senior: till 
then, lead thou first. 

Dro. E, Nay ; then thus : 
We came into the world, like brother and brother : 
And now let's go hand in hand, not one before 
another. [Exeunt. 



On a careful reyision of the foregoing scenes, I do not hesitate 
to pronoonce them the composition of two very nneqnal writers. 
Shakspeare had ondonbtedly a share in them ; bat that the en-* 
tire play was no work of his, is an opinion which (as Benedict 
says) " fire cannot melt out of me ; I will die in it at the stake." 
Thus, as we are informed by Anloa Gellios, Lib. ill. Cap. 3, 
some plays were absolutely ascribed to Plantns, which in truth 
had only been (retractata et expoUta) retonched and polished 
by him. 

In this comedy we find more intricacy of plot than distinction 
of character ; and oar attention is less forcibly engaged, because 
we can guess in great measure how the denouement will be 
brought about. Yet the subject appears to have been reluc- 
tantly dismissed, eyen in this last and unnecessary scene, where 
the same mistakes are continued, till the power of affording 
entertainment is entirely lost. Steevens. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

JJr. Johnson thought it necessary to prefix to this plajr an 
apology for Shakspeare's magic ; — in which he sajSj ' A poet, 
who should now make the whole action of his tragedy depend 
upon enchantment, and produce the chief events by the assist- 
ance of supernatural agents, would be censured as transgressing 
the bounds of probability, be banished from the theatre to the 
nursery, and condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies.' 
He then proceeds to defend this transgression upon the ground 
of the credulity of the poet's age ; when ' the scenes of enchant- 
ment, however they may be now ridiculed, were both by himself 
and his audience thought awful and affecting.' By whom, or 
when (always excepting French criticism), these sublime con- 
ceptions were in danger of ridicule, he has not told us ; and I 
sadly fear that this superfluous apology arose from the misgivings 
of the great critic's mind. Schlegel has justly remarked that, 
' Whether the age of Shakspeare still believed in witchcraft and 
ghosts, is a matter of perfect indifference for the justification of 
the use which, in Hamlet and Macbeth, he has made of preexist- 
ing traditions. No superstition can ever be prevalent and widely 
diffused through ages and nations without having a fonndatioD. 
in human nature : on this foundation the poet builds ; he calls 
up from their hidden abysses that dread of the unknown, that 
presage of a dark side of nature, and a world of spirits which 
philosophy now imagines it has altogether exploded. In this man^ 
ner he is in some degree both the portrayer and the philosopher 
of a superstition ; that is, not the philosopher who denies and 
turns into ridicule, but, which i^ still more difficult, who distinotljr 
exhibits its origin to us in apparently irrational and yet natural 
opinions.' — In another place the same admirable critic says— 
' Since The Furies of ^schylus, nothing sp grand and terrible hi]%^ 
VOL. IV. T 
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ever been composed : The Witches, it is trae, are Dot divine 
Enmenides, and are not intended to be so : thej are ignoble and 
vulgar instruments of hell. They discourse with one another 
like women of the very lowest class ; for this was the class to 
which witches were supposed to belong, "^lien, however, they 
address Macbeth their tone assumes more elevation : their pre- 
dictions have all the obscure brevity, the majestic solemnity, by 
which oracles have in all times contrived to inspire mortals with 
reverential awe. We here see that the witches are merely 
instruments; they are governed by an invisible spirit, or the 
<^eration of such great and dreadful events would be above their 
sphere.' Their agency was necessary ; for natural motives alone 
would have seemed inadequate to effect such a change as takes 
place in the nature and dispositions of Macbeth. By this means 
the poet ' has exhibited a more sublime picture to us : an am- 
bitious but noble hero, who yields to a deep laid hellish tempta- 
tion ; and all the crimes to which he is impelled by necessity, to 
secure the fruits of his first crime, cannot altogether eradicate 
in him the stamp of native heroism.' He has therefore given a 
threefold division to the guilt of that crime. The first idea comes 
from that being whose whole activity is guided by a lust of wick- 
edness. The weird sisters surprise Macbeth in the moment of 
intoxication after his victory, when his love of glory has been 
gratified ; they cheat his eyes by exhibiting to him as the work 
of fate what can only in reality be accomplished by his own 
deed, and gain credence for their words by the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the first prediction. The opportunity for murdering the 
king immediately ofiers itself; Lady Macbeth conjures him not 
to let it slip ; she urges him on with a fiery eloquence, which has 
all those sophisms at command that serve to throw a false gran- 
deur over crime. Little more than the mere execution falls to 
the share of Macbeth ; he is driven to it as it were in a state of 
commotion, in which his mind is bewildered. Repentance im- 
mediately follows ; nay, even precedes the deed ; and the stings 
of his conscience leave him no rest either night or day. But he 
is now fairly entangled in the snares of hell ; it is truly frightful 
to behold that Macbeth, who once as a warrior could spurn at 
death, now that he dreads the prospect of the life to come, cling- 
ing with growing anxiety to his earthly existence, the more 
miserable it becomes, and pitilessly removing out of his way 
wbntever to his dark and suspicions, mind seems to threaten 
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danger. Howerer mnch we may abhor his actions, we cannot 
altogether refuse to sympathize with the state of his mind ; we 
lament the ruin of so many noble qualities ; and, even in his last 
defence, we are compelled to admire in him the struggle of a 
brare will with a cowardly conscience. — The poet wishes to show 
that the coi^ct of good and evil in this world can only take place 
by the permission of Proyidence, which conrerts the corse that 
individnal mortals draw down on their heads into a blessing to 
others. Lady Macbeth, who of all the human beings is the most 
guilty participator in the murder of the king, falls, through the 
horrors of her conscience, into a state of incurable bodily and 
mental disease ; she dies, unlamented by her husband, with all 
the symptoms of reprobation. Macbeth is still found worthy oi 
dying the death of a hero on the field of battle. Banquo atones 
for the ambitious curiosity which prompted him to wish to know 
his glorious descendants by an eaiiy death, as he thereby rouaec 
Macbeth's jealousy ; but he preserred his mind pure from the 
bubbles of the witches : his name is blessed in his race, destined 
to enjoy for a long succession of ages that royal dignity which 
Macbeth could only hold during his own life. In the progress 
of the action, this piece is altogether the rererse of Hamlet : it 
strides forward with amazing rapidity from the first catastrophe 
(for Duncan's murder may be called a catasttophe) to the last. 
Thought, and done ! is the general motto ; for, as Macbeth says^ 

' The flighty purpose never is o'ertook 
Unless the deed go with it.' 

In every feature we see a vigorous heroic age in the hardy 
North, which steels every nerve. The precise duration of the 
action cannot be ascertained, — years, perhaps, according to the 
story; but we know that to the imagination the most crowded 
time appears always the shortest. Here we can hardly conceive 
how so very much can be compressed into so narrow a spaee ^ 
not merely external events — the very innermost recesses of the 
minds of the persons of the drama are laid open to us. It is as 
if the drags were taken from the wheels of time, and they roUed 
along without interruption in their descent. Nothing can e^ual 
the power of this picture in the excitation of horror. We need 
only allude to the circumstance attending the murder of Duncan, 
the dagger that hovers before the eyes of Macbeth, the vision 
of Banquo at the feast, the madness oi VaA^ 1Am^%'^% ^"^ak. 
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can WP poBiihIy ibj od (he sabjccl thai will not imtber wetkA 
lb« impreialon? Sncb scenes Btxiid ilone, aod Hn ~ ~ 

odIj' id tbi> poel ; othemise the tragic mase might 
maik Tor the bead of Medn.a".' 

Sbakspeare followed the cbronicleof Hatinah«d, ai 
borroned bis Bamboo fiom the direnicles of Scotland, Imnslateil 
by Jobn Belleaden, from Ibe Lalin of Hector Baelhias, and lint 
publisbtd BlGdinburgh in 1541. 

' Malcolm the Second, king of SoDtlaiid, had two danghlen. 
The eldest waa married to Crjnio, Ihe father of Duncan, Thus 
of (be isles, and western parts of Scotland ; and on the death of 
Malcolm without male isane Doncau sacceeded to (he throne. 
Maloolm'a second daoKhter was marriEd lo Sinel, Thane of 
Clamis, the father of Macbeth. Dancan, who married the aia- 
(er of Siward, Earl of NorthiimberUnd, was maHered bj big 
cousin gennan Macbeth in the castle of Inverneai uboot tba 
;eBr 1040 or 1045. Macbeth was himself alain bj Macduff, 
according to Boelhiua in 1061, according to Buchanan in 10S7. 
■t which Unie Edward the Confessor reigned in England. 

In Ihe reign of Duncan, Banqno ha?ing been plundered by 
Ibe people of Locbaber of some of the king's revenues, wbicb hs 
had collected, and being dangerously wounded in the affray, the 
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an army to oppose him, and gaye the command of two divisions 
of it to Macbeth and Banquo, patting himself at the head of a 
third. Sueno was saccessfnl in one battle, but in a second was 
routed ; and, after a great slaughter of his troops, he escaped 
with ten persons only, and fled back to Norway. Though there 
was an interval of time between the rebellion of Macdonwald 
and the invasion of Sueno, Shakspeare has woven the^e two ac- 
tions together, and immediately after Sueno's defeat the present 
play commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's 
history as a subject for the stage. * Multa hie fabulose quidam 
nostrorum affingunt ; sed quia thetUris aut Milesiis fabnlis sunt 
aptiora quam historise, ea omitto.* — Rerum Scot, Hist, Uh, vii. 

Milton also enumerates the subject among those he considered 
well suited for tragedy, but it appears that he would have at- 
tempted to preserve the unity of time by placing the relation of 
the murder of Duncan in the mouth of his ghost. 

Macbeth is one of the latest, and unquestionably one of the 
noblest efforts of Shakspeare's genius. Equally impressive 
in the closet and on the stage, where to witness its represen- 
tation has been justly pronounced ' the first of all dramatic en- 
joyments.' Malone places the date of its composition in 1606, 
and it has been supposed to convey a dexterous and delicate 
compliment to James the First, who derived his lineage from 
Banquo, and first united the threefold sceptre of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. At the same time the monarch's prejudices 
on the subject of demonology were flattered by the choice of 
the story. 

It was once thought that Shakspeare derived some hints for 
his scenes of incantation from The Witch, a tragicomedy, by 
John Middleton, which, after lying l<Hig in manuscript, was pub- 
lished about thirty years since by Isaac Reed ; but Malone* has 
with considerable ingenuity shown that Middleton's drama wan 
most probably written subsequently to Macbeth. 

* See the chronological order of the plays in the late Va- 
riorom Edition, by Mr. Boswell, rol. ii. p. 420. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



DuNCAM, King <2^ Scotland. 
Malcolm, > . . « 

DdNALBAlNj*"^^- 

Banquo"' } Generals of the King's Army. 

Macduff, 
Lenox, 

Angus, 

Cathness, 

Fleance, Son to Banquo. 

SiwARD, Earl qf Northumberland, General </ the 

EngUsh Forces, 
Young Siward, his Son. 
Seyton, an Officer aitendh^ on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff. 

An English Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man. 

Lady Macbeth *. 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Hecate, and three Witches f. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, 

Attendants, and Messengers. 
The Ghost of Banquo, and several other Apparitions. 

SCENE, in the end qf the Fourth Act, Ues in England ; through 
the rest qf the pUufy in Scotland ; and^ chiefly y at Macbeth's 
Castle. 



* Lady Macheth's name was Gruach filia Bodhe, according to 
Lord Hailes. Andrew of Wintown in his Cronykil informs us, 
that she was the widow of Doncan ; a oircomstance with which 
Shakspeare was of course onacqnainted. 

t As the play now stands, in Act iv. Sc. 1, three other witches 
make their appearance. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. An open Place. 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches. 

1 Witch. 
When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

2 Witch. When the hurlyburly'g ' done. 
When the battle's lost and won. 

3 Wilch. That will be ere set of sun. 
1 Witch. Where the place? 
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iit-top,' sajg Mr. Todd, in n nottf 
on Spenaer ; Id' nhich Mr. Bosnell giiea bis aaaenl, and sija, 
■ this sense aeems agreeable In the witcfa's answer.' BnlPeacham, 
in hia Garden of Eloquence, ISTT, showg Ihal this «ia not Uie 
uoient acceptation of tbe word among na % • Oaomatopeia, wIied 
we ioTent, devise, fsjoe, and inake ■ name imitating the goand 
of that it aignifjeth, la barlyliurl^, for an uprore and lumutliuMis 
itim.' SoinBaKl'aAlvearie,1573:— 'Bui barke yonder: what 
harlgim'iy or nogit is jonde: what lUrre ruffing or knalt is 
that?'— The witehei eould not mean when the norm waa done, 
bill when tbe htmalt of Ike ballli was over ; for thej are to meet 

Tbns in Arthur Wilson'a HUlory of James I. p. 141 1 ' Be^ 

a conquering enemy, in the field, look lime \i3 \\ie lotsUif , taA 
lu this iar/ietvrlie (lie next momiDg left Prague." 
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2 Witch. Upon the heath : 

3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
1 Witch. I come, Graymalkm ! 

All. Paddock calls : — Anon^. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

[Witches vanish. 

SCENE II. A Camp near Fores. 

Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN, Lenox, tmth Attendants, meeting 
a bleeding Soldier^. 

Dun, What bloody man is that? He can report. 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. This is the sergeant^. 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier fought 
'Gainst my captivity: — Hail, brave fiiend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together. 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(Worthy to be a rebel; for to that^ 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him), from the western isles 

' Upton observes that, to miderstand this passage, we should 
suppose one familiar calling with the voice of a cat, and another 
with the croaking of a toad, A paddock most generally seems to 
have signified a toad, though it sometimes means a frog. What 
we now call a toadstool was anciently called a paddoci-stool. 

^ The first folio reads captain, 

* Sergeants f in ancient times, were not the petty officers now dis<« 
tinguished by that title ; but men performing one kind of feudal 
military service, in rank next to esquires. 

* Vide Tyrwhitt's Glossary to Chancer, r.for; and Pegge*s 
Anecdotes of the^ English Language, p. 205. For to thai means no 
more than /or that; or cause that. The late editions erroneously 

poiDt this pasaagCj and as erroneouBly explain it. I follow the 
paactuation of the first folio. 



Ot'Kemca and Gallowglasses is supplied^; 
And fortune, on his damned quarry^ smiling, 
Show'd like a rebel's whore®. But all's too weak: 
For brave Macbetii (well he deserves that name), 
Disdaiping fortune, with his brandish'd steel. 
Which smok'd with bloody execution. 
Like valour's minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, Hll he fac'd the slave ; 
And^ ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him. 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps. 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Ihtn. O, valiant cousin! worthy gentleman ! 

Sold. As whence the sun 'gins his reflexion 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break'"; 
So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd to come. 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 

' i. e. supplied wUh Hnned trnopa bo named. 0/ and ailh are 

Kemts ware the lighter armed troops. 

' ■ BM fortiuie on hia damned i/uairy smiling.' — Tbaa tbe old 
copies. It was altered at Johnson's suggestion to qaarrtl, which 
ii approved and derended b; Steevena and MaTone. But tbe old 
copj n*eds no alteration. Quarry laeoBn the iquadron, escadre, 
or aqaare body, into nbiob Maodonwald's troops were formed, 
belter to recelTe the charge ; through which Macbeth ' caned 
out his paasage till he faced the slave.' Thus in King Henrj V. 



AboDl oor squares 0/ ballle.' 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: — 

' In the brave iquara afbQHIr..' 
' The meaning is that Fortane, wbile ( 
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No sooner justice had, with yal6ur arin'd, 
Compell'd these skipping Kernes to tmst their heels ; 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish'd arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes ; 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 
If I say sooth ^^, I must report, they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks ^^; 
So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds. 
Or memorize another Golgotha ^^, 

I cannot tell: 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy 
wounds ; 
They smack of honour both : — Go, get him sur- 
geons. \^Exit Soldier, attended. 

Enter RossE. 

Who comes here ? 

Mai. The worthy thane of Rosse. 

Len. What a haste looks through his eyes ! So 
should he look. 
That seems to speak things strange ^^. 

Rosse. God save the king ! 

Dun* Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane ? 

Rosse. From Fife, great king. 

" Truth. 

'^ That is, reports. So in the old play of King John, 1591 : — 

* as harmless and without eflfect 

As is the echo of a cannon's crack* 
'^ i. €. make another Gk>lgotha as memorable as the first. 
'^ ' That seems about to speak stwm^e l\\\ii^«.* 
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Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky^^, 

And fan our people cold. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers. 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict: 

Till that Bellona's bridegroom ^^ lapp'd in proof. 

Confronted him with self-comparisons ^'^, 

Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm. 

Curbing his lavish spirit : And, to conclude. 

The victory fell on us ; 

Dun. Great happiness ! 

Rosse. That now 
Sweno ^®, the Norway s' king, craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes' Inch ^9, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest: — Go, pronounce his present 

death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Rosse. I'll see- it done. 

Dun, What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt, 

'* So in King John : — 

* Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 

10 By JBet^oim's 6rui«^room Shakspeare means Macbeth, hocpj^^ 
til froof is defended by armour of proof. 

''' ' Confronted him with self-comparisons.' By Asm is meant 
Norway f and by self-comparisons is meant that he gave him as 
good as he brought, showed that he was his equal. 

'® It appears probable, as Steerens suggests, that Sweno was 
only a marginal reference, which has crept into the text by mis- 
take ; and that the line originally stood — 

' That now the Norway's king craves composition.' 
It was surely not necessary for Rosse to tell Duncan the name of 
his old enemy, the king of Norway. 

^^ Colmes* is here a dissyllable. Colmes* Inch, now called 
Jnchcomb, is a small island, lying in the Firth of Edinburgh, with' 
an abbey upon it dedicated to St. Columb. Incli oit vnite, vkv^x%^> 
signifies an island. 



SCENE III. A Heath. 
Thunder. Enter ike three Witches. 



1 Wilch. Where hast thou been, sister' 

2 Witch. Killing swiue. 

3 Witeh. Sister, where thou? 
1 Witch. A sailor's 'wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And mounch'd, and moun[:h'd, aud mounch'd : — 

Give me, quoth I : 
Aroint th^e', witcht the rump-fed ronyon- cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o'the Tiger: 
But in a sieve I'll thitber sait'^ 
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" Id The Discoverj of Wilchcrafl, bj Reginald Soolt, 1SB4, 
he aaja it was believed that witches ' ooald sail in an egg-shell, 
> cackle or mnscle-Bbell IhroD^h and under the tempeituous 
seas.' And in another pamphlet, ' Declariog the damnable Life 
of Doctor Fian, a notable Sorcerer, who was buried at Edenbo- 
roagh in Januarie last, 1591'— 'All thej together went to sea, 
each one in a riddle or cive, and went in the same very subslan- 
lially.wilb HaggORs of wine making merrie, and drinking by (be 
way in tbe same riddles or cives,' &e. 

Sir W. D-Avenant, in bis Albovine, 1629, says - 
' He situ like a wjtcb nuluv) in a eimi.' 
It was (bebeliefof the limes that (hoii);b a witch conld asanme 
Ihe form of toy aniniiil Ehe pleased, the (ail would Jtill be want- 
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And, like a rat without a tail, 
111 do, rU do, and I'll do. 

2 Witch. Ill give thee a wind*. 
1 Witch, Thou art kind. 

3 Witch. And I another. 

1 Witch. I myself have all the other ; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
I' the shipman's card^. 
I will drain him dry as hay : 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid^: 
Weary sev'n-nights, nine times nine. 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine^ : 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 

^ This free gift of a wind is to be considered as an act of sisterl j 
friendship ; for witches were supposed to sell them. ' So in 
Sammer's Lq^t Will and Testament, 1600: — 

' — — - in Ireland and in Denmark both 
Witches for gold will sell a man a wind, 
Which, in the corner of a napkin wrapp'd, 
Shall blow him safe unto what coast he will.' 

^ i. e. the sailor's chart ; carte-marine, 

^ Forbid, i. e. forspoken, unhapjpy, charmed or bewitched. The 
explanation of Theobald and Johnson, * interdicted or under a 
curse/ is erroneous. A forbodin fellow, Scotice, still signifies 
an unhappj one. 

7 This mischief was supposed to be put in execution bj means 
of a waxen figure. Holinshed, speaking of the witchcraft prac- 
tised to destroy King Dufi^, says that they found one of the witches 
roasting, upon a wooden broach, an image of wax at the fire, resem- 
bling in each feature the king's person, &c.-^' for as the image 
did waste afore the fire, so did the bodie of Ae king break forth 
in sweat: and as for the words of the inchantment, they served 
to keepe him still waking from skepeJ This may serve to ex- 
plain Uie foregoing passage : — 

' Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-house lid.* 

VOL. IV. \5 
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Yet it shall be tempest-toss'd^. ^H 

Look what T hare. ^H 

2 Witch. Show me, show me. ■ 

1 Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, T 

~ " " - W». 



Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [Drum leitkiH. 

3 Witch. A drum, a drum ; 
Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters^, hand in hand, 
Fosters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about; 
Thrice to thine, aud thrice to mine. 
And thrice again, to make up nine : 
Peace! — the charm's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Bom. How far is'l call'd to Fores? — What ar 

So witber'd, and so wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 
And yet are on't? live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? Vou seem to understand me 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips :^Yo« should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are bo. 

Macb, Speak, if you can ; — What are you 

' Td tbe pamphlet abont Dr. Fian, alread)' qnolad— ' AgaiD 
U is confessed, that the said christened cat was Ihe cause of th 
Kinge't mt^^xtie'a thippe^ at hit rominif forth of U^mitiirki, had 
' ' lo tke rest af Ais Mppivi then beiB); io hil eaa 
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1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 

of Glamis '° ! 

2 WitcL All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane 

of Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that abalt be king 



Ban. Good sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? — I'the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical", or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having'-, and of royal hope. 
That he seems rapt" withal; to rae you speak not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say, which grain will grow, and which will not; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear. 
Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch, Hail ! 

2 Witch. Had! 

3 Witch. Hwl ! 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shall get kings, though thou be 

So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 

1 Wxtch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By Sinel's ^* death, 1 know, 1 am thane of Glamis ; 

'■■ The IhwieBhip ol GlnmiB wu the ancieat inberitaace of 
MMbeth'l familj. Tbe cuUe where tbej lived is mill etandiDg, 
and wu Ulelj tbe iDBgnitcent Tesidenee of (he earl of Slratb- 
nore. Graj hi« gUea a particnlar deacriplion at il in ■ Letler 
to Dr. Wharton. 

'■ i.«.creBtiir«B nrrtuiUBj or Imaginntion. 

" EaUte, forluiie. 

'^ Btqa is raplarooiily all'ccted ; erira se Taplat. 

of this fimily wtu> Simaa, and Uiat Dunsinane, oi ttw VAl nl '^v- 
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But how of Cawdnr 1 the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not witlihi the pFoapect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ! or why 
Upon this blasted heath you atop our way 
With Buch prophetick greeting;? — Speak, T chai^' 
you. [Witches vaniik. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them : — Whither are they vanish'd 

Macb. Into the air; and what seeni'd corporal, 
melted 
As breath into the wind.- — -'Would, they had staidti 

Ban. Were such things here, as we do speaK, 
about? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root'*. 
That takes the reason prisoner? 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Macb. And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 

Ban. To the selfsame tune, and words. Who's 

Enter RossE and Angus. 
Jlosse. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success: and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' light, 
Hia wonders and his praises do contend. 
Which should be thine, or his : Silenc'd with that '^, 

» The iiunite roal wsa [)rDbabJj henbaoe. In Batman's Com- 
inenLary oD Banhdlanie de Propriel. Rerum, a book wilb which 
Shakapeare «bs famlUar, is tb« foUowin); passage -.—' Henbane 
is called Jnsono, mad, for Ihe nae Ihereof is perillons ; fot if il be 
dronke ilbreEdeUimadncsse, orslow ljked€«»e ofsieepe. 
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In viewing' o'er the rest o' the selfsame day. 
He finds thee in the stout NorweyaQ ranks. 
Nothing afeaid of what thyself didst make. 
Strange images of death. As thick as tule'^. 
Came'* post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent. 

To give thee, from our royal mast«r, thanks; 
Only U) herald thee into his sight, not pay thee. 

Rouse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, frora him, call thee thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Ban. What, can the devil speak tnie? 

Macb. The thane of Cawdor Uvea ? Why do you 

In borrow'd robes ? 

Aiu). Who was the thane, lives yet; 

But under heavy Judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combin'd 
With those of Norway, or did line the rtbel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know Dot; 

" i.e. posia urited la/ntl u the; oonld be coimkiL 'Thicke 
(mT> Baret), tbal Donielh often and thiche Ingelber; creber.lie- 
HaK^B,Jrequ&t1, stmvent venant.^ Aad b^hIii: 'Crehritaa lilera- 
nuD, Ihe orien seoding, or lliicte vomiag of letlen. Tkicte 
hmthiog, aahelitm creher.' Shskapeare mice uhs * to tpe»\c 
lliick' for ' lo speak gmt.' To tali or tell is to score or number. 
Hone, not Dnderstendiflg Ibii passage, altered it to 'as qniek as 
haiL' Thna also in Forbes'a Sule Papers, vol. i. p. 47S :— 
' PeraTentnre (he oflen and Ikiet aending, with nords anlj, that 
tbis prince bslhe latelj nsjd tohTT majestic, do tbe somewbal mo- 

" ' CanM poat.' The old copy reads run. Bowe made the 
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But treBBons capital, confess'd, and prov'd. 
Have overthrown him. 

Marh. Glamis, and thane of Cawdorr 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pabs- — 
Do yuu not hope your children shall be kings, 
AVIien those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me. 
Prom is 'd no less to them ? 

Ban. That, trusted home's. 

Might yet enkindle'^ you unto the crown. 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, ta betray ub i 

In deepest consequence. — I 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

MtKb. Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swellins; act-' 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen.—' 
This supernatural soUciting^^ 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: — If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion^' 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 
And make niy seated** heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 



onaroha to behold lb 



So in Ihe pro- 
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Are less than horrible imaginings^: 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single ^^ state of man, that function 
Is smother'd in surmise ^ ; and nothing is, 
But what is not^. 

Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt. 

Mach, If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me. 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him 

Like our strange garments ; cleave not to ^eir mould. 
But with the aid of use. 

Mach. Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Mach. Give me your favour ^^i — ^my dull brain 
was wrought 

^ * Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings.' 
So in The Tragedie of Crcesns, by Lord Sterline, 1604 : — 
' For as the shadow seems more monstroas still 
Than doth the substance whence it hath the being. 
So tK apprehension of approaching ill 
Seems greater than itsef, whilst fears are lying.* 

^ By his single state of man, Macbeth means his simple condi- 
tion of human nature. Single soul, for a simple or weak gnileless 
person, was the phraseology of the poet's time. Simplicity and 
singleness were synonymons. 

^ * that function 

Is smother'd in surmise.' 

The powers of action are oppressed by conjecture. 

^ * But what is not.' Shakspeare has something like this 
sentiment in The Merchant of Venice : — 

' Where every something, being blent together. 
Turns to a wild of nothing.' 
Again, in King Richard 11, : — 

* is nought but shadows 

Of what is not.' 
^ Favour is countenance, good will, and not pardon, as it 4ia9 
been here interpreted. Vide Hamlet, Act v, Sc. 1, 



With things forgotten. Rind genUemen, your pains 
Are re^eter'd where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king. — 
Think upon what hath chanc'd : and, at more 
The interim having weigh'd it^, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then, enough. — Come, frieudB. 

SCENE IV. Fores. A Room in the Palace, i 

Flmruh. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, DonaiJ| 
BAIN, Lenox, and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execuUon done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commissioa yet retum'd ? 

Mai. My liege. 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die ; who did report. 
That very frankly he coofess'd his treasons ; 
Implor'd your highness' pardon ; and set fort^ 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leia ing it ; he died 
As one tnat bad been studied in hia death', 
To throw away the dearest thing he oVd *, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

" 'Tb« iDleriiD having weigfa'd i 
here used Hdverhiall;—' You baviai 

' Staiied in hii death is well ins 
■ The behayiour of the Ihana df Ci 

as relaled hj Stowe, p. 793. His a«ting the qi 

prietj on the scaflbld, are niioale 
Sleetens thinks that an allnaiao 

nameDle, and SoutbuDptDi 
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Dun, There's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face ^ : 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — O worthiest cousin ! 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Rosse, and Angus. 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me : Thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. 'Would, thou hadst less deserv'd ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say. 
More is thy due than more than all can pay^. 
Mach. The service and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour*. 

^ We cannot construe the disposition of the mind by the linea- 
ments of the face. In Shakspeare's ninety-third Sonnet we have 
a contrary assertion : — 

* In many's locks the false heart* s history 
Is writ.' 

* i. e. I owe thee more than all ; nay, more thaa all which I 
can say or do will reqnite. 

^ ' Safe toward your love and honoar.' Sir William Blaek- 
stone would read : — 

Safe toward you love and honour ; 
which he explains thus: — ' Our duties are your children, and 
servants or vassals to your throne and state ; who do Ihtt what 
they should, by doing every thing with a saving of their love and 
honour toward you.' He says that it has reference to the old feudal 
sinqtle homage, which when done to a subject was always accom- 
panied with a saving clause — ' saulf U foy que jeo day a nostrs 
seignor le roy ;* which he thinks suits well with the situation of 
Macbeth, now beginning to waver in his allegiancQ. Malone and 
Steevens seem to favour this explanation : but safe may merely 
mean respectful, loyal; like the old French word sauf. Shak- 
speare has used the old French phrase, sauf votre hotmeur^fA\yxtSi 
times in King Henry V. 
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i>iHi. Welcome hither: 

I baTe begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of e jowipy ". — Noble Banqno, 
Tbat hast no less deserv'd, Dor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me enfold thee. 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow. 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide tberaselves 
In drops of sorrow^. — Sods, kinsmen, thanes. 
And you whose places are the nearest, know. 
We will establish our estate upon • 

Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter. 
The prince of Cumberland": which honour must < 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, ' 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, sball shine 
On all deseivers. — From bence to Inverness, 
And bmd us further to you. 



' laulujinas mm gponte udEnlen 

EQ'udit, gemitqsqne eipreseit peclore li^lD ; 

Nod Hliter muiireBti poteoi abscoodere •motia 

Gandia, quun lacfarymis.' i^coii, lib. >K. . 

Tbe ume senUracDt s^is iwciirB in Tbe Wiuler's Tale, ll U 

likewise einiilojEd in tbe first scene of Mucb Ado aboot Nolbing. 

' Hulinihed Ba.ja, ' DnDcui tuiing two sons, &c. he niiide 

Ihe elder of them, called Malcolm, prinoe of Cnmbeiluid, a> it 

diatelia after his decease, Macbeth Korelj trDobledhereHilh, for 
that be saw b; this means his hope sore biodered (wheie, bj the 
old laws of tbe realine the ordinanee was, thai if be tbat abould 
socoeed were not of able age to take tbe charge upon bimself, 
be thai was next of blood iinlo bim should be admitted), he he- 
Kan la take cooiisel how he mi^bl nsarpe the kingdome bj force, 
having ajocl quarrel so lo doe (as be tooke the matter) for that 
Dimcane did what in him Uf to defraud him of all maDiier of 
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Macb. Therestia labour, which isDotus'il for you: 
I'll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Ihin. My worthy Cawdor I 

^oe6. The prince of Cumberland ! — Thatis astep, \y 
On which I must fall down, or else o'crlcap. 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fire 
Let not light sec my black and deep desires . 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which th gjeie fears, when it is done, to see. [Exit. 
i>«K. 'tnieTwortby BanquoTBeTsTull so vahant!'; 
And in his commendations 1 am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerless kinsman. [Fhuriik. Extmit. 

SCENE V. 

Inverness. A Room in Macbeth's Castle. 



Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a Letter. 
Lady M. They met me in the day of access; and 
I have learned by the perfectest report^, they have 
more in them than mortal knowledge. When Ibtimed 
in desire to qnestion them further, they made them- 
lelves — air, into which they vanished. Whiles I stood 
rapt in the wonder of it, came mitdvea^ fi'om the 
king, who all-liailed me. Thane of Cawdor ; by which 
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litle, Iiefore, theae weird guterx sabUed me, and re- 
ferred me lo the comiitg on of time, with. Hail, king 
that ahalt be ! Thu have I tkovght good -to delicer 
thee, my dearest partner of greatneM; that thou 
miyhtett not lose the dues ofrejoiemg, by being igno- 
Ttatt of what greainets if promised thee. Lay it to 
thy heart, and farewell. 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shall be 
What thou art promis'd : — -Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way : Thou would'at be great ; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The iUness should attend it. What thou would'st 

highly, 
That would'st thou holily ; would'st not play false. 
And yet would'st wrongly win ; thou'dst have, great 

Glamis, 
That which cries, Thvs thoumust do, if thou have it; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than withest should be undone^. Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear*; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Which ta.1fi and meCaphyaicaF aid doth s 
"~ , have tiiee crown'd withal. What is your 

tidings ? 




I'at fame <!iat [i. e. tfae G[o«d] obich ci 
I do Uiii>. if Uidu wuDld'it hme i(. and I 
- wbicb ralher,' JSio. Tha difficolly of tbis pUBSi-c 

bj Iha object of Mnobeih'i ambition. Malone It 
bU Te);nlatiaD, and fumUhed Ibe explanation. 
1 ponr my spiritB in Ihine ear.' So in Lard Ster- 
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Enter an Attendant. 

Attend. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thou'rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him? who, wer't so, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. 

Attend. So please you, it is true ; our thane is 
coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, \tlmost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending. 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse, ^ 

[J5!rif Attendant. 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal^ thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 

dictionaries. ' To ham thee crowned* is to desire that yon should 
be crown'd. Thus in All's Well that Ends Well :— 

* our dearest friend 

Prejudicates the business, and would teem 

To have us make denial.' 
This phrase of Baret's : — 'If all things be as ye would have them, 
or agreeable to your desirey is a common mode of expression 
with old writers. 

> ' That tend on mortal thoughts.' Mortal and deadly were 
synonymous in Shakspeare's time. In another part of this play 
we have * the mortal sword,' and ' mortal murders.' We hare 
' mortal war,' and * mortal hatred.' In Nashe's Pierce Penni- 
lesse is a particular description of these spirits, and of their 
office. ' The second kind of devils, which he most employeth, 
are those northern Martiiy called the spirits of revenge, and the 
authors of massacres, and seedsmen of mischief ; for they have 
commission to incense men to rapines, sacrilege, theft, murder, 
wrath, fnrj, and all manner of cruelties : and they command 
certain of tiie southern spirits to wait upon them, as also great 
Arioch, that is termed ths spirit of revenge* 

VOL. jv. y. 
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That no compunctious visitiiig;9 of nature 
Shake ray fell puqtose, not keep peace between 
The effect, and it' ! Come to my woman's breaat«,i 
And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring 
Wherever in your sightless Bubstances 
You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick m 
And paJl^ thee in the dunnest smoke of hell 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of l^e dark^. 
To cry, Sold, hold! - - - Great Glamis! worthy 
Cawdor ! 



r Wm. DaXQtutt'B 
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Mj blood, itop bLJ pHSBHge lo remorse ; 

Shale mj design, nor make it fall before ■ 

'Ti» ripen'd lo effept." I 

' To pall, froni the Latin ;ia/(Mi, lo wrap, to invest, to cover of 
bide as with a mantle or cloak. 

' Drajlon, in his Morlimeriados, IfiBfi, has an espression 
resembling; this : — 

' The snllen nifihl in mulie nuGGE ii utrapp'd: 
And in faia Poljolhioo, which was not published till 1612, we 
again find it ;~ 

■ Thick vaponrs that like ragga slill hang the tionbled sir.' 
On this paisage there is a long criticism in the Rambler. No. 168 ; 
to whiob Johnson in his notes refers the reader with much com- 
plaoencj. He however sets out with ascribing the speech to 
Msobelh; and the whole of il in apeeriU cavil bI tbe lowHOrds 
with whieb he i« pleased to saj it is disBgared. So uninstrnoted 
was the lexicograpber in the langnage of 8hakapeare^s age^ that 
be lakes Jinife, in the literal sense, for 'an instrument used bj 
butehers and cooks !' Whereas qaDtations without end might be 
addnoed to ahoH Ihst it was then a oommoii expression for a 
wmrd or dagger. The epithel iIbr he treats with niter contempt, 



Enter Macbeth. 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present'", and I feel now 
The future in the inatuit. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

Macb. To-morrow, — as he purposes. , 

Lady M. O, never \/ 
Shall SUB tliat a " " 



Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters : — To beguile the time. 
Look like the lime ; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the muocent 

flower, 
But be the serpent under it. He that's coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch; 
"Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom, 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady M. Only look up clear; 

To alter favour '^ ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. The same. Before the Castle. 
Hautboys. Sercanis of Macbeth attending. 

Eater DuNCAN, Malcolm, Donalbain, Ban- 
quo, Lenox, Macduff, Kosse, Angus, and 
Attendants. 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat ' : the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
llntu our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's bieath 
Smells wooingly here: nojutty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage^, but this bird 
Hath made his peadent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have obaerv'd. 
The air is delicate'. 



nsliuice of wfaa) in patnllng is tenaed 

of the cialle's aitiuliou, and tfae pleiBanUesB of the air; and Ban- 
qna, ubnerving the marllet'i nesW in every recess of the cornice, 
remarka, that where thoae biri!» moat breed and baiuil the air 
it delicate. Tbe sahjeet of thia quiet lud euy oDDveraitioD 
gives that repose Bo necessary to the mind after the tamullnans 
hustie of the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts (he soeoe 
of horror that immediattiy succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare 
asked himself, What is a prince likel; to sny lo his atleodanta 
on such an occasion ? Whereas tbe modem writers seem, on the 
Gontrarj', lo he always searcbing for new thooghts, snch as woald 
neisr occur to men in the sitnatioo which is represented. Tliis 
also is frequently the praotice of Hnmer, who, from the midst of 

by introducing; some ijuiel rural image or picture of faioiliu 
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Eater Lady Macbeth. 

i>»». See, Bee ! our hannur'd hostess ! 

The love that follows us, sometime ia our trouble. 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid God yield* us for your pains. 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service. 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
AVere poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : For those of old. 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
"We rest your hermits ^. 

Dun. Where's the thane of Cawdor? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be bis purveyor : but he rides well : 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us: Fair and noble hostess. 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt''. 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 

' The eiplaOBtioD by Sleevens of this ohscure pasaaje aeaniB 
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Dun. Give me your hand : 

Couduct me to mine host; we love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. {Sxeant. 

SCENE VII. The mme, A Boom in the Coitle. 

Haatboys and Torches. Enter, and pass over the 
Stage, a Sewer ^, and divers Servants toUh Disha 
and Service. Then enter Macbbth. 
Maeh. If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twerA 

It were dune quickly : If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, , 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We'd jump the life to come-.y— But, in these casesy, 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: This even handed justice 
Commends ^ the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
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To our own lips. He's here in double trust : 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut the door. 

Not bear the knife myself. I Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so ^neek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Wil l plead like angels, trumpet-tonyue ^l, ftgainat ^ 

The deep damnation of his ^^^g ^^' 

And pity 7 like a naked new-bom babe. 

Striding me blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 

Upon the sightless couriers ^ of the airi 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the windl— -I have no spur . 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition^, which o'erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other — How now, what news ? 

And in King Henry VIII. : — * The king's majesty commeiids his 
good opinion to jon.' In a subsequent scene .of this play we 
have : — 

* I wish your horses swift and sure of foot. 
And so I do commend yon to their backs.' 

' The pricke of conscience (says Holinshed) caused him ever to 
feare, lest he should be served of the same ci^ as he had minis- 
tered to his predecessor.' 

* * The sightless couriers of the air* are what the poet elsewhere 
calls the viewless winds. Thus in Warner's Albion's England : — 

* The scouring winds that sightless in the sounding air do fly.' 
b. ii. 0. xi. 

^ So in the Tragedy of Csesar and Pompey, 1607 : — 
' Why think you, lords, that 'tis ambition^ s spur 
ThvApricketh Caesar to these high attempts?' 

Malone has observed that * there are two distinct metaphors in 
this passage. I have no spur to prick the sides of my intent ; 
I have notiiing to stimulate me to the execution of my purpose 
but ambition, which is apt to overreach itself ; this he expresses 
by the second image, of a person meaning to vault into his sad- 
dle, who, by taking too great a leap, will fall on the other side.' 
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Enter Lady Macbeth, 
Iduig M. He has almost supp'd : Why have yc 

left the chamber? 
Macb. Hath he ask'd for me? 



3 



Lady M. Know you not, he hsa? 

Macb. Wewill proceed do further in this business : 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, * 

Which would be worn now m their newest gloss, 
N^ot cast aside so soon. | 

I Lady M. Was the liupe drunk, 

Whecein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept sinceP 
^ And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
^J:^ At what it did so freely? From this time, 

f^. i.rSu ch I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
^ jJ^ \ Tobe the same in tJiine own act and valour, 
J^ As thou art in desire \WouId'st thou have that 

Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem; 
Letting 1 dare not wait upon 1 would. 
Like the poor cat i'the adage '^?\ 

Macb. Pr'ythee, peace ; 

e do all that may become a 
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That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, tiien you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man7 Nor time, nor place,. 
Did then adhere ^^ and yet you would make bothjf 
They have made themselves/ and that their fitness 

now 
Does unmake youy I have given suck; and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my face. 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums. 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this. 

Mach. If we should fail, 

LadyM. We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place^, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep 
.^ (Whereto the rather phall his day's hard journey 
\ ' ^Soundly invite hiBL)«^his two chamberlains^^ 
\^ iWill I with wine and wassel^^ so convince ^V 
" [] That memory, the warder of the brain, 

• N ® Adhere, in the same sense as cohere. 

^ ' Bat screw yoar courage to the sticking-place* Shakspeare 
seems to have taken his metaphor from the screwing up the chords 
of stringed instruments to their proper degree of tension, when the 
peg remains fast in its sHcking-place; i. e. in the place from which 
it is not to recede, or go back. 

*® The circumstance relatire to Maobeth's slaughter of Dun 
can's chamberlains is copied from Holinshed's account of King 
Duffe's murder by Donwald. 

** Wassel is thus explained by Bullokar in his Expositor, 
1616 : ' WassaUef a term usual heretofore for quaffing and car 
rowsing ; but more especially signifying a merry cap (ritually 
composed, deckt and fill'd with country liquor) passing aboat 
amongst neighbours, meeting and entertaining one another on 
the rigil or eve of the new year, and commonly called the was- 
saUrboU See Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 4. 

*' To conoince is to overcome. See p. 301, Act iy. Sc. 9i, of 
this play. 






^ - Shall be a fiinie/and the re^qitiifnasqB.— 
^ A limbeck " only v When in swinish sleep 

Their drenched" natures Ue, as in a death. 

What cannot you and 1 perform ttpon 

The unguarded Duncan f what not put opon 

His spongy officers; who shall bear the ^ilt 

Of our great quell '^ 1 

Macb. Bring forth men-children onlyl I 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd'^. 

When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy twx 
\ Of his own chamber, and as'd their very daggers, ' 
I That they have don't? ' 

\ Lady M. Who dares receive it otbwj 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 

Upon his death? 
y y Math. T am fiettleii . and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show; 

I'alse face must hide what the false heart dotii know. 

" A l«mhe^ a a vbshI Ihrougb nbicb diiliUed liqiurs plus 
inlo ihe recipient. So ahall Ibe rcrtipl (L e. receplBBle) of 
reuoB bo like tbii emplj leiut. 

" QMUawMri^; Irw Iha Sixiw ^Jmi, to kill, 
" i. e. ipprcheDded, nnderitcHid. 
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ACT 11. 

SC£NE I. The same. Court within the Castle. 

Enter Banquo and Fleance, and a Servant^ 
with a Torch before them. 

Ban. How goes the tiight, boy ? 

Fk. The moon is down : I have not heard the 
clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fie. I take't, 'tis later, sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword : — ^There's husbandry ^ 
in heaven. 
Their candles are all out. — ^Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep : Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose^: — Give me my sword; — 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant vnth-a Torch. 

Who's there ? 
Mach. A friend. 
Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest ? The king's a-bed : 

* Husbandry here means ihrifl, frugality. In Riuneo and. Jif 
liet we hare a similar expression:— 

' Ni|ght*s candies are burnt oat' 

' It is apparent from what Banqao sajrs aftervrards, that hUb 
had been solicited in a dream to attempt something in conse- 
quence of the prophecy of the witches, that his waking senses 
were shocked at ; and Shakspeare has here most exquisitely con- 
trasted his character with that of Macbeth. Banquo is praying 
against being tempted to encourage thoughts of guilt eyen in. his 
sleep ; while Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, and reyolv- 
ing in bis mind every scheme, howeyer flagitious, that may assist 
him to complete his purpose. The one is unwilling to sleep, lest 
the same phantoms shoald assail his resolution again, while the 
other is d^priying himself of rest through impalien^^ \a ^csckqoX 
the murder. 
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MACBETH. ACT II 

He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 

Seut forth great largess' to your officers*: 

This diamotid he ^eeta your wife witha). 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up' 

In measureless content. 

Macb. Being unprepar'd. 

Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought^. 
\ Ban. All's well. 

\ I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
\ To you they have show'd some truth. 

Macb. I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 
Would spend it in some words upon that business. 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind'st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent^, — when 

It shall make honour for you. 

* LargesSy boDnly. 

• The Did copj reads a^ces. 0#ceri of a hoaaehold was (be 
caminon lerm for Beryaits in Sbaksp«are'e time. He baa beCoie 
called tbe king's cbamberlains ■ bis spong} ofirtrs.' 

and tbe examplea be has adduced are aatisfaclorj ; bnl Mr. Boa- 
Hell supposed (bit il meant enctmed, and quoted i passage from 
Barrow to support bis apiuion. The aalliDrities of tbe poel's 
time are against Mr. Boswell's interprBtatian. 

' Being unprepared, anr t/ill (or desire to euterUio the king 

by defectite means), wbich else should free have wrought (L e. 
otherwise nur zeal should have been manifest bj more liberal 

but to wUI. 

purpose. Bjr ' if you shall cleave to m; consent,' Macbelb 
means, ' if jou shall adhere to me (i. e. agree or accord with mj 

predicted), il shall make hoDoar for jon.' We haie the word 
agtia ia Ibia seuaein King Henry IV. Part ii., where, speaking 
of Sballow and bis EerYBnts, falslaS ivjf., ' «.W) ftock. fa^fitbet 
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Ban. So I lose none, 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsel'd. 

Macb. Good repose, the while ! 

Ban. Thanks, sir; The like to you! [Exit Bah, 

Macb. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is 
ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger, which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 

thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 

in consent like so many wild g^eese.' So again in As Yon Like 
It, the osurping Doke says, after the flight of Rosalind and 
Celia: — 

* some villains of my court 

Are of consent and sufferance in this.' 
Sir William Darenant's paraphrase of this passage shows thai 
he understood it as I have explained it : — 

* If when the prophecy begins to look like, you will 
Adhere to me, it shall make honour for you.' 
Macbeth mentally refers to the crown which he expected to obtain 
in consequence of the murder that he was about to commit. We 
comprehend all that passes in his mind ; but Banquo is still in ig- 
norance of it. His reply is only that of a man who determines to 
combat every possible temptation to do ill ; and therefore ex- 
presses a resolve that, in spite of future combinations of interest 
or struggles for power, he will attempt nothing that may ob- 
scure his present honours, alarm his conscience, or corrupt loy- 
alty. Macbeth could never mean, while yet the success of his 
attack on the life of Duncan was uncertain, to afford Banquo the 
most dark or distant hint of his criminal designs on the crown. 
Had he acted thus incautiously, Banquo would naturally have 
become his accuser as soon as the murder had been discovered. 
Mai one proposed to read content instead of consent; but his rea- 
sons are far from convincing, and there seems no necessity for 
change. 

VOL. IV. X 
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A dagger of the mind ; a false 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in tbrm as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marsbaJ'st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instruoient I was to nee. 

Mine eyes are made ihe fools o'the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon", gouts^ of blood, ^ 

Which was not so before.— There's no such things 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes.— Now o'er the one half wo 

Nature seems dead'", and wicked dreams ahnt 
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' 'Tis jet the dead of night, jet all 
Id the dall leaden hand of snoring sleep : 
Na breath dittarbs (he quiet of the air, 
No spirit moves upon the bresnl of earth, 
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That sentinel swart night, giis load applan 

from j'our large palms.' 
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The curtam'd sleeper ^^; witcbcrirfit celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings; and wither'd mi^rder, 
Alarum'd by bis sentinel, the woif, 
Whose howl's his watch, thus with his steakhy pace. 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost ^^. Thou sure and firm-set 

earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 
And take ihe present horror from the time. 
Which now suits Wfik it ^^. — Whiles I threat, he lives ; 

" The old copy has sleqpe. The emendatioii was proposed by 
Steerens, and is well worthy of a place in the text y the word 
now having been formerly admitted to complete the metre. 

'^ The old copy reads sides : Pope made the alteration. Joha- 
son objects to the epithet raviskimg strides, Bwt Steerens ktA 
shown that a stride was not always an action of yiolence, impe- 
tuosity, or tomolt. Thos in The Faerie Queene, b. iv. c. yiii. 

' With easy steps so soft as foot could stride,* 
And in other places we hare an easy stride, a kisitrtAle stride, &e. 
Warburton observes, that the jnstnesa of tbe similitiide is a^t 
very obvious. But a stanza in Shakq[>eare'8Tar()UB and Lncreoe 
will explain it : — 

* Now stole upon the time in dead of night. 
When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes ; 
No comfortable star did lend his light. 
No noise but owls' and wohes* dead-boding cries ; 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 
The silly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and still. 
While lust astd murder toake to stain and kiU.* 
^* Macbeth would have nothing break through the univeradl 
silence that added such horror to the night, as well suited with 
the bloody deed he was about to perform. Burke, in Ms Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, observes, that 'all general priva- 
tions are great because they are terrible.' The poets of antiquity 
have many of them heightened their scenes of terror by dwelling 
on the silence which accompanied them : — 

' Dii quibus imperium et animarum umbneque sHentes, 
£t Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte taceniia late. — Virgii. 
Statins, in describing the Lemnian massacre, notices the ^ilenoe 
and solitude in a striking manner:—* 

* Contpcuere domus,' &c. 
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Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath g;iT«8. t.' 
[A bell rings, 
I go, and it. i ^ tjnnp ; the bell invites me 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knetl 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [E^O^ 

SCENE II. The tame. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady IS. That which hatlimadc them drunk, hatfa 

made me bold : 

What hath quench'd tliem, hath given me fire:— ^ 

Hark ! — Peace ! 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stern'st good-night. He is about itj 
The dooTB are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugg'd' 

their possets. 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 

Macb. [Within.} Who's there?— what, ho! 
Lady M. Alack! I am afraid, they have awak'd^ 
And 'tis not done : — the attempt, and not the deed, 

' nee ad laslic trepidHre aiUntia bjlias,' 

Tuoitoa, describing Iha diBtre$ii of the Boman may, nnder C»- 
cina, E0nclad«8 bj observing — 'Dnceinqae terroit, dira ipiltt. 

In all the preceding passagea, as Pliny renwrt '— 

places of worihip, liUntia ipsa tukrnmiu. To )' 
adduced hj Sleevens, Malone adds anolher fro 



estigia 
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Confounds us : — Hark ! — I laid their daggers ready^ 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled I 
My father as he slept^ I had done't. — My husband? J 

Enter Macbeth^ 

Macb. I have done the deed: — Didst thou not 

hear a noise ? 
Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets 
cry. 
Did not you speak? 

Macb. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb, As I descended ? 

Lady M, Ay. 
Macb. Hark! — 
Who lies i' the second chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Macb. ' ]^s is a s o rry sig ht.^ 

[Looking on his hands. 

Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Macb. There's one did laugh in his sleep, and one 

cried, murder! 

That they did wake each other ; I stood and h^ard 

them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg'd together. 

Macb. One cried, God bless us! and. Amen, the 
other; 
As ^ they had seen me, with these hangman's handsu 
Listening their fear^, I could not say, amen. 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

^ A» for 4u if. 

^ i. e. listening to their fear : the particle ovdlVA^. 

^ *1 
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Macli. But wherefore could not I prouounce, 
I had most need of blessing, end amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Leidy M. These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

Macb. Methought, I heard a voice cry. Sleep um 

Macbeth doeg murder iileep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelFd eleaee' of care. 
The death of each day't life, sore labour'n bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great natures second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's featt ; — 

LadjfM. What do you meanT' 

Macb. StiWit cried, Sleepno more! to all the house :. 

, Glamix hath mnrdei'd sleep; and therefore Cawdor ' 

I Shall sleep jw more. Macbeth shall sleep no more* t'^ 

LadyM. Who was it that thus cried? Why,> 
worthy thaue, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of thiog^s i — Go, get some water, 
^ And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 
»,,4,y_^ Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 

UXu-vJT ' SUiBi^ Is nnwTDuebl silk, somelimeB also called fan silkl 
' ll Appears to be the coarse ravelled part sepAraled bj passing 

IhmuEb the alaie (reed comb) of iLe weaver's loom ; and benoe 
called sieavpd or skuiftt bilk, f suspect tbat nleevekas, whiob 
has paizled tbe elyma1(it;iBtB, is Ihat whicli cannal be sleaved, 
BJoideci. or nnraielled ; and therefore aieless: tbu9 a sleewleia 
ernuid noold be tfruitlea one. 

^ Sleeiene obiierves that tb!s triple menace, sccommodated to 
the dilTereiit titles ot Macbeth, is too ignaial to be reeeiied as 
the natoral ebollition of a gailty mind ; bat Mr. Boswell thinks 
Ibal there is no ground for hit ohjeolion. He thus explainB the 
passage : QWi> iaih mirilir'd sUep; and tberefare mj latelj 
acquired dtgnitj can aObrd no comfort to one who suffers tM . 
agon; of remorse, — Cimdor ihall tietp no morf ; nothing- oU< i 
restore me to thai peace of mind which I enjojed in a oompara- J 
live); humble stale ; tbe once ituooenl MaebetK AoB tbip a~ 
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They must lie tiiere: Go, carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb, I'll go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : The sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
iPor it must seem their guilt ^. 

[Exit. Knocking within. 

Macb. Whence is that knocking? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here! Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood ^ 

' This quibble too occurs frequently in old plajs. Shakspe^ure 
has it again in King Henry IV. Part II. Act iv. Sc. 4 ;— 

< England shall double gild his treble guilt** 
And in King Henry V. : — 

* Have for the gilt of France, O guift indeed.' 

* Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood/ &o. 

8 Suscipity 6 Gellii, quantum non ultima Tethys, 
Neo genitor nympharum abluit oceanus. 

Catullus in GelUumf 83. .• 

Olfiai ydp 5r av"I<rTpov » n dtdaiv av 
"Siyf/ai KaQapiiiS rijvds rj)v areyriv. 

Sophoc, Oidiir, 

Quis eluet me Tanais ? aut quae barbaris 
Mceotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? 
Non ipse toto magnus oceano pater 
Tantum expirarit sceleris ! Senec, H^ppoU 

Non, si Neptuni fluctu renovare operam des, 
Non, mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis. 

Lucret, 1. vi. rer. 1074. 

Thus also, in The Insatiate Countess, by Marston, 1613 :— 

* Although the waves of all the nbrthern sea 
Should flow for ever throagh these guilty hands, 
Yet the sanguinolent stain would extant be/ 
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Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rati 
'I'lie multitudinous seas iucaraardine'. 
Making the green — one red". 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth, 
Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but 1 shame' 
'i'uwearaheart so white. \_Knock.'\ IhearaknocI 
I At the south entry: — retire we to our chamber 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it then? Your constancy 
Hath left you uoattended^.^ — -[£hocAirj7.] Hark; 

more knocking : 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call ui 
And show us to be watchers: — Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

Macb. To know my deed, — 'twere best not know 

myselt''". [Knnck. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would, thou 

could'st? [Exeimt. 

SCENE III. The same. 

Enter a Porter. [Knocking loilkin. 
Porter. Here's a kuocking, mdeed! If 



were porter of hell-gate, 
ing the key. [Knocking.] 



man 
ihould have old' turn- 
Knock, knock, knock: 



L 



■ In Ihe old copir thislineitanila tbDB:— 

' Hiking the Green one, Red.' 
he pDiiatDalian in the text was adopted bj Steeveni at the 
iggestiOD of Marpbj. Malone prefera the old pDnatDHtion. 
leevens haa well defended the anangemenl of fab teil, which 
■ems to me to deserve tie preferenee. 

> ■ Yonr constancf hath left jdu do attended.'— Vide nnte on 
-in(!HenrjV.AEtT.So.2. 

'° Tbia IB an answer to Lad; Macbeth's reprnof. ' While I 
aie ike llmagliti of tbit deed, it were best not kDuw, or bn leit 
.mjielf.' 
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Who^s there, i' the name of Belzebub ? Here's a 
fanner ^ that hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty : Come in time ; have napkins ^ enough about 
you ; here you'll sweat for't. [Ktiocking,] Knock, 
knock: Who's Uiere, i'the' other devil's name? 
'Faith, here's an equivocator^, tiiat could swear in 
both the scales against either scale ; who committed 
treason enough for God's sake, yet could not equi- 
vocate to heaven : O, come in, equivocator. [Knock- 
ing,] Knock, knock, knock; Who's there? 'Faith„ 
here's an English tailor come hither, for stealing 
out of a French hose : Come in, tailor ; here you 
may roast your goose. [Knocking.] Knock, knock : 
Never at quiet! What are you? — But this place is 
too cold for hell. I'll devil-porter it no further : I 
had thought to have let in some of all professions, 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire^. 
[Knocking,] Anon, anon ; I pray you, remember 
the porter. [Oj>ens the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lenox. 

Macd, Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed. 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port, 'Faith, sir, we were carousing till the se- 

^ * Here's a farmer that hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty.' So in Hall's Satires, b. ir. sat. 6 : — 

* Each muckworme will be rich with lawless gaine, 
Altho' he smother np mowes of seven jeares graine, 
And hang'd himself when come grows cheap againe, 
^ i. e. handkerchiefs. In the dictionaries of the time sudarium 
is rendered by ' napkin or handkerchief, wheretvith voe wipe away 
the sweat,* 

^ i. e. a Jesuit, That order were troublesome to the state, 
and held in odium in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. They 
were inventors of the execrablie doctrine of equivocation, 

* So in Hamlet:— 

' Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads.' 
And in All's Well that Ends Well :— < The fiowery way 1\\%\.V^^^& 
to the great fire.' 
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cond cock^: and drink, sir, is a great provoker of 
three things. 

Maed. What three things does drink especially 
provoke ? 

Port. Marry, air, nose- painting, sleep, and iiriue. 
Lechery, air, it provokes, and unprovokes : it pro- 
vokes the desire, but it takes away the performance : 
Therefore, much drink may be said to be an equi- 
vocatoT with lechery : it makes him, and it mars 
him; it sets him on, and it takes him off; it per- 
suades him, and disheartens him ; makes him stand 
to, and not stand to: in conclusion, equivocates 
him in' a sleep, and, giving him the he, leaves him. 

Macd. T believe, drink gave thee the lie last 
night. 

Port. That it did, sir, i'the very throat o'me: 
But I requited him for his lie; and, I think, being 
too strong for him, though he took up my legs 
sometime, yet 1 made a shift to cast him. 

Macd. Is thy master stirring? — 
Our knocking has awak'd hira; here he cc 

Enter Macbeth, 

Len. Oooil'moirow, noble sir ! 

Mad). G ood-morrow, both ! 

Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Mad). Not yet. 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on him; 
I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macb. I'll bring you to 

Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to yo 
But yet, 'tis one. 

' e. till Ikne o'clock, Bcccrding to a pBs«ai;e in Komi 
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Macb. The labour, we delight in, physicks^ pain. 
This is the door. ^ 

Macd» I'll make so bold to call. 

For 'tis my limited service 9. [JSxit Macdupf. 

Leik, Goes the king h^ice to-day ? 

Macb, He does : — he did appoint it so. 

Len» The sight has been unruly ; -Wjiere we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air ; strange scieoms o£death ; 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion, and confus'd events, 
New hatch'd to the woful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night : some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake. 

Macb. 'Twas a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parall^ 
A fellow to it. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. O horror ! horror ! horror ! Tongue, nor 
heart, 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee^^! 

Macb, Lm» What's the matter ? 

Macd, Confusion now hath made his masterpiece^ 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o'the building. 

Macb, What is't you say? the life ? 

Len, Mean you his majesty ? 

® i. e. alleviates it. Physick is defined bj Baret, a remedie, an 
helping or curing. So in The Tempest : — 

' There be some sports are painful j and their labour 
Delight in them sets cff* 

^ i. e. Appointed service. 

^° It has been already observed that Sbakspeare nses two ne- 
gatives, not to make an affirmative, but to deny vn$ki« «X\«Gk^^^« 




Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy yoi 
sight 
With a oew Gorgon: — Do not bid me speak; 
$ee,and then apeak youraelTes.^—Awake ! awake !— ^ 
[Hxeunt Macbeth and LenoicI 
Iting the alarura-bell : — Murder ! and treasaa ! 
Bauquu, and Doualbain ! Miilcolm ! awake ! 
Shake off this drowsy sleep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on death itself! — up, up, and see 

The great doom's image ? MaJcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk Hke sprighta, 
To countenance this horror ! [Bell ringt. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, 
LadyM. What's the business, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The sleepers of the house? speak, speak,— — 
Macd. O, gentle lady, 

Tia not for you to hear what I can speak : 

The repetition, i 

Would murder as itfell". — — O Banquo! Banquo t J 

Enter Banquo. 
Our royal master's murder'd ! 

Lady M. Woe, alas ! 

What, in our house? 

Bon. Too cruel, any where,— 

Dear Duff, 1 pr'ythee, contradict thyself. 
And say, it is not so. 

11 'The 

Wcraldi 



\ 




ipfUllon, 



And cleave Ihe geneTal ear with horrid t\ 
in The Puritan, 1607 :— ' The punislimentB Ihal shall foil 
in this world would vith fawmw iiH the tt 
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Re-enter Macbeth and Lenox. 

Macb, Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liy'd a blessed time ; for, from this instant^ 
T|iprp*a nQthjng gftr jious in m ortality : 
All is but toys : renown, and grace, is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Don. What is amiss ? 

Macb. You are, and do not know it : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd ; the very source of it is stopp'd. 

Macd. Your royal father's murder'd. 

Mai. O, by whom? 

Zeit. Those of his chamber, as it seem'd,had done't : 
Their hands and faces were all bads^'d with blood. 
So were dieir daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows : 

They star'd, and were distracted ; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macb. O, yet I do repent me of my fury. 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so ? 

Macb. Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate, and 
furious. 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man : 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outran the pauser reason. — Here lay Duncan, 
Hb silver skin lac'd with his goldtti blood ^^ ; 

^^ ' His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood.' To giJd with 
blood is a very oommon phrase in old plays. See also King 
John, Act ii. Sc. 2. — Johnson says, ' it is not improbable that 
Shakspeare pat these forced and unnatural metaphors into the 
month of Macbeth, as a mark of artifice an.d ^\M\in3Q\«>A!cy&> \» 
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And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature. 
For ruin's wasteful entrance: there, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of tiieir trade, iheir daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore*': Who could r 

That had a heart to lore, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love tcBOWU? 

Ladff Iff. Help me hence, hoi 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

Mai. Why do we bold our tongu^h, 

That most may claim tliia iu-gument for ours ? 

Don. What should be spoken. 
Here, where our fate, hid in an augre-hole. 
May rush, and seize ub? Let's away; our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. 

Mai. Nor our strong sorrow 

Upon the foot of motion. 

Ban. Look to the lady : — 

[Lady Macbeth u carried o 
And when we have our naked frailties hid'*. 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of work. 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand; and, thence, 

show the diflerence between the studied laagaBge of hjpooruiyi 
uid (he nitnral onlcricB of nddea pasaion. Tlii j wbi ' ' 

".r.'ttsJii;.™'''"''' '■""■" "''■''""'■ 

" ■ Brttih'd Kilh gore,' corered witb blood to Uieir hilta. 
'< i. e. «hen we bme clothed ourbair drest bodies, which maj 
take cold rrom being exposed to the air. It is possible, ta 
Sleeveas remarks tkat, in soch a clond nf words, the meanioK 
might escape the reader. The Porter hnd alreadj snid thai this 
' place is (oo cold tor hell,' meaning the conrt^ard o( the caalle 
inwhichBanqno and the rest novare. SoinTimon of Athens:— 

' Call the crealores 

Whoie naked nalvrei live in all the spight 
Ofwreatful heaven,- 
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Against the undiyul^d pretence ^^ I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macb. And so do I. 

AU. So aU. 

Macb, Lefs briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet i' the hall together. 

AIL ' Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but Mal. and DoN. 

Mai. What will you do ? Let's not consort with 
them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow, is an office 
Which the false man does easy : I'll to England. 

Don, To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are, 
Tliere's daggers in men's smiles : the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody ^^. 

Mal. This murderous shaft that's shot, 

Hath not yet lighted ^^ ; and our safest way 

^^ Pretence is here pat for design or intention. It is so used 
again in The Winter's Tale : — * The pretence whereof being by 
circumstance partly laid open.' Thns again in this tragedy: — 

' What good could they pretend;* 
i. e. intend to themselves. Banquets meaning is — * in our pre- 
sent state of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have 
nothing to do but to put myself under the direction of God ; 
and, relying on his support, I here declare myself an eternal 
enemy to this treason, and to all its further designs that have not 
yet come to light,* 

^ ' the near in blood. 

The nearer bloody.' 
Meaning that he suspects Macbeth to be the murderer ; for he 
was the nearest in blood to the two princes, being the*cousin> 
german of Duncan. 

^"^ The allusion of the unlighted shttft appears to be — the death 
of the king only could neither insure the crown to Macbeth, nor 
accomplish any other purpose, while his sons were yet Hying, 
who had therefore just reason to apprehend that they should be 
removed by the same means. Malcolm therefore means to say, 
* The shaft has not yet done all its intended mischief; I and 
my brother are yet to be destroyed before it will li|ght <&1^ \k^ 
ground and do no more harm.' 
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Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse; 
Aad let us Qot be dainty of leave-takine;. 
But shift away: lliere's warrant in that theft 
'Which steals itself, when there's no mercy left. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. Without the Caitle. 

Enter RossE and an Old Man. 

Old M. Threescore and tea I can remember well : 
Within the volume of which time, 1 have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange ; but this sore 

night 
Hath tiiSed former knowings. 

Rime. All, good father, ' 

Thou see'st, the heavens, as troubled with man's act. 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock, 'tis day. 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth eutomb. 
When living light should kiss it ' ? 

Old M. Tis unnatural. 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, tow'rmg in her pride of place*, 
"Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd. 

) ' After Hie murder of EiDg DaSe,' says Holiasbed, ' for the 
space of ais monlig logither there appeared no snnne bj daje, 
nor iDoone by night, io anie part of the realme ; hot still the altj 
was coyered nith oontinaal cloiids; apd nonivllnies anch oDl- 
rBj^eaoB winds tunse, with lighteninga sod tempests, tbat the 

that Shakspeare bad this passage in bid Ihoiighta. Most at the 
nortents here mentioned are related lij Holinshed, as accoin> 
laDJJDff KlDg Dufie's death : ' tliere HBs a sparliaak attangleil 
' ' and ' horses of singular beaatj and swiftoesa did eal 
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falcon low'riog in her prida n/placf,' a technical 
nrj for soaraig to Ihe hiykeM pitch. Fan' 
ich term for a tuwering at hieh flsins b* 
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Rosse. And Duncan's horses (a thing most strange 
and certain), 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out. 
Contending Against obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M, Tis said, they ate each other. 

Rosse. They did so ; to the amazement of mine eyes. 
That look'd upon't Here comes the good Mac- 
duff: 

Enter Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not? 

Rosse. Is't known who did this more than bloody 
deed? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Rosse. Alas, the day ! 

What good could they pretend^? 

Macd. They were subom'd : 

Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two sons. 
Are stol'n away and fled; which puts upon them 
Sijfipicign tf the deed. 

Rosse. 'Gainst nature still : 

Thriftless ambition, that will ravin up 
Thine own life's means ! — ^Then 'tis most like. 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth ^ 

Macd. He is already nam'd ; and gone to Scone, 
To be invested. 

Rosse. Where is Duncan's body? 

^ Pretend, in the sense of the Latin prattndOf to design, or ' lay 
for a thing before it come,* as the old dictionaries explain it. 

* Macbeth, by his birth, stood next in succession to the crown 1 
after the sons of Duncan. King Malcolm, Doncan's predecessor, 
had two daughters, the eldest of whom was the mother of Don- 
can, the jonnger the mother of Macbeth. — HoUnsked. 
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Macd. Carried to Colme- kill 
The aacred storehouse of his predf 
And guardian of their bones. 

Rogae. Will you to Scone' 

Macd. No, couain, I'll to Fife. 

floMc. Well, I will thithi 

Macd. Well, may you see things well do 

there; — adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than oui new! 

Rosge. Father, farewell. 

OtdM. God's benison go with you: and with tbow 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes t 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I. Fores. A Room in the Palm 

Enter Banqco. 
fian. Thou hast it now. King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promia'd ; aud, I fear. 
Thou play'dst most foully for't; yet it was said. 
It ahould not stand in thy poaterity; 
But that mysel f gtiri' j l d^ be the root and father 



L Ui( Of many kings. If there come truth from thei 
^■^^ . (Aa upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches ahine). 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope? But, hush; no more. 
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Senet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King: Lady 
Macbeth, as Queen; Lenox, Rosse, Lords, 
Ladies, and Attendants. 

Macb, Here's our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all things unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper^, sir. 
And I'll request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 

Command upon me; to the which, my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Mojcb. We should have else desir'd your good 
advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous). 
In this day's council ; but we'll take to-morrow. 
Is't far you ride ? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
Twixt this and supper : go not my horse the better ^, 
I must become a borrower of the night. 
For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
I n Enp-| ftnf*i ^"'^ 'P Trpland ; not confessinj 
Their cruel parricide, tilling their hearers 

^ ' A solemn supper.' This was the phrase of Shakspeare's 
time for a feast or banquet given on a particular occasion, to 
solemnize any event, as a birth, marriage, coronation, &c. Howel, 
in a letter to Sir T. Hawke, 1636, says, ' I was invited yester- 
night to a solemne supper by B. J. [Ben Jonson], where you were 
deeply remembered.' 

^ i. e. ' if my horse does not go toeU,* Shakspeare often nses 
the comparative for the positive and superlative. 
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With strange invention ; But of that to-morrow : 
WheD, therewithal, we shall have cause of state. 
Craving us joiDlly. Hie you to horse: Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time does call 
upon us. 

Mach. I wish your horses swift, and tjure of foot; 
And so I do commend' you to their ba^cka. 
Farewell.— — [Exit Banquo, 

Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone: while then, God be with you. 
[Exeunt Lady Macbeth, Lords, Ladies, &c. 
Sirrah, a word \vith you: attend those men 
Our pleasure ? 

Atten. They aie, my lord, without the palace gal«. 

Macb, Bring them before us.- — [Exit Atten.] 
Tube thus is nolhuig; 
But to be safely thus : — Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty * of nature 
Iteigns that, which would be fcar'd : 'TIS much he 

dares; 
And, to ^ that daantless t«mper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none, but he 
Whose being I do fear: and, under him. 
My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Cassar. He chid the sisters, 
When first they put the name of King upon me. 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophetlike. 
They hail'd hhn father to a hue of kings : 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 
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And put a barren sceptre in my gripe^ 

Thence to be wrench'd with an uniineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If it be so. 

For Banquo's issue have I fiFd^ my mind; i/ 

For tfiem the gracious DuncR " %vft T miirdnr'A! ^ 

PuTTancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them; ahd mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man^, 

To make them kings ; the seed of Banquo kings ! 

Kather than so, come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance®! Who's 

there?— 

Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 

Macb, ' Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches ? Know, 
That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent self: this I made good to you 
In our last conference, pass'd in probation ^ with you, 

• For defiled. 

"^ ' The common enemy of man.' Shakspeare repeats the 
phrase in Twelfth Night, Act iii. Sc. 4; — * Defy the deyil : con- 
sider, he's an enemy to mankindJ The phrase was common among 
his cotemporaries ; the word fiend, Johnson remarks, signifies 
enemy, 

^ * To the utterance.' This phrase, which is found in writers 
who preceded Shakspeare, is borrowed from the French ; se 
battre a routr once, to fight desperately or to extremity, even to 
death. The sense therefore is : — ' Let fate, that has foredoomed 
the exaltation of Banquo's sons, enter the lists against me in 
defence of its own decrees, I will fight against it to the extre* 
mity, whatever be the consequence.' 

^ i. e. ' passed in pronng to you,' 



How you were borne in hand'"; how cross'd; the 

instrumeuts ; 
Who wrought with them ; and all things elae, that 

might. 
To half a soul, and to a notion craz'd. 
Say, Thus did Baiii]uo, 

1 jtfar. You made it known to us. 

Macb. I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Vour patience so predominant in yonr nature, 
Tliat you can let this go ? Are you so gospell'd " 
To pray for that good man, and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hatji bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever? 

1 Mar. We are men, my tiege. 

Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Sboughs '", water-rugs, and demi- wolves, are cleped " 
All by the name of dogs : the valued file '* 
Distinguishes the swit^, the slow, the subtle. 
The house~keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition'^, from the bill 
That writes them all alike: and so of men. 
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Now, if you hare a station in the file. 
Not in the worst rank of manhood, say it; 
And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to tiie heart and love of us. 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2 Mur, I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets <^ the worid 
Have so incens'd, that I am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world. 

1 Mwr. And I another. 
So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune. 
That I would set my life on any chance. 

To mend it, or be rid on't. 

Much, Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 Mur. True, my lord. 
Macb. So is he mine : and in such bloody dis- 
tance *^, 

That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near'st of life : And though I could 
With bare-fac'd power sweep hun from my sight. 
And bid my will avouch it ; yet I must opt, 
Por certain friends that are both his and mine. 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myself struck down : and thence it is. 
That I to your assistance do make love ; 
Masking the business from the common eye. 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

2 Mur. We shall, my lord. 

Perform what you command us. 

1 Mur. Though our lives 

Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within 
this hour at most, 

*^ * Bloody distance* is mortal enmUy. 
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I will advise you where to plant yourselves : 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o'the time^'^. 
The moment on*t : for't must be done to-night. 
And something from the palace ; always thought. 
That I require a clearness ^^ : And with him 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work), 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Kesolve yourselves apart; 
111 come to you anon. 

2 Mur. We are resolv'd, my lord. 

Macb. Ill call upon you straight; abide within. 

It is concluded : Banquo, thy soul's flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. The same. Another Room. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, and a Servant. 

Lady M, Is Banquo gone from court? 

Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his 
leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Lady M. Nought's had, all's spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 
'Tis safer to be that which we destroy. 
Than, by de staruction, dwell in doub tful joy. 

^"^ i. e. the exact time when yoa may look out or lie in wait 
for him. 

•8 « always thought 

That I require a clearness.' 
' Always remembering that I must stand clear of suspicion.' 
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Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest^ fancies your companions making? 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without remedy. 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. 

Macb. We have scotch'd the snake, not kill'd it; 
Shell close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, 
Both the worlds suffer. 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly : Better be with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our place ^, have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy ^. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison. 
Malice domestick, foreign levy, nothing. 
Can touch him further ! 

Lacbf M, Come on ; gentle my lord. 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks ; be bright and jovial 
Among your guests to-night. 

Macb. So shall I, love; 

And so, I pray, be you : let your remembrance* 
Apply to Banquo: present him eminence^, both 
With eye and tongue : unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 

* Sorriest^ most melancholy. 

' The first folio reads peace. The second folio place, 
' Ecstasy in its general sense signifies any violent emotion or 
alienation of the mind. The old dictionaries render it a trance^ a 
dampe, a enmipe. Vide note on The Tempest, Act iii. Sc. 3, p. 67. 

* RemetHkroHce is here employed as a quadrisyllahle. 
^ Present kim eminence , do him the higheftXVioiiwxT. 

VOL. IV. A A 
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And make ouc faces vizards to out hearts, 
Disguising what they are''. 

Ladg M. You muat leave this. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is niy mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know'st, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives, 

Lad^ M. But in them oatiue's copy's not eteme '. 

Maxb. There's coDifort yet; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown 
Uiscloister'ddight; ere, toblack Hecate's summons. 
The shard-bome beetle^, with his drowsy hums, 

' TheseDseof ibis paaiB|te<thDU)rbQloDded1ij metaphor. iDd 
perbapa bj DmisBiDn) app«>ni lo be u follow* : — ' it ii a sign 
ihal onr rojalt; i) unsafe, nben ii tnUKt descend to flalterj, and 
sloop ta diuimulation.' Tbe prescDt armngement of the lext 
is bj Haloiie. 

' RitsoB has jnslij ohBerved that ' Natnre's topy' alladei lo 
copifKsU lenure; ia nbich the tenanl boIil« an estate far /i/>. 
haiiag nalhing but the n^ of the rollit of his lord's court la 

ternal. Tbe sabseqaeot speecb of MacbelL, iu which he sajs, 

' Cancel and tear to pieces tht^ ynat bvaJy^ 
canfinna this eiplanation. tSsDy of Sfaakspesre's allDsions are 
to le^ enalDms. 

" That is the beetle barm along the air bj its lAorib or tcalg 
vingi. Steerens had the merit of first showing thai shard or 
tierd wan the snciBnt word for a stale or ontward cOTBrinff, a 
case or iheatfa ; as appears from Ihe rollowio; passage cited by 
him, Erom Gawer'i Confsssio Amuitis, b. yi. fol. 13S :— 

' She sigh, her thoaght a dragon tho, 

Whose aherda shynen as the soune.' 
And again in book v. speaking of a serpenl:^ 
■ He was so simrded all aboDl. 
It held all edge tool vitlionl.' 
In CTmbeline Shakspeare applies this epil!iel ai:ain to tht.- 
beetle :— 

■ we find 

Tbe shardfd beetle in a safer bold 

Than ia Ihe fall-winged eagle.' 
A similar deacriptioD of the beetle occurs in Chapman's Euge. 



With his Traie wings his raosl onweiliiie paise 
And with his buiKike knminiig gave llf doe 
Ofdralh tumeii; 
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Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. 
Latfy M. What's to be done 7 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge^dearest chuck. 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling ^ night, 

Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand. 

Cancel, and tear to peces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale ^^ ! — Light thickens ; and the 
crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood^^: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 

Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse ^^. 

Thou marvell'st at my words ; but Jiold thee still ; 

Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 

So, pr'ythee, go with me. [Exeunt. 

^ i. e. blinding ', to stel up the eyes of a hawk was to close 
them by sewing the eyelids together. 
*® So in Cymbeline:— 

' Cancel hit bond of life, dear God, I praj.' 
" By the expression, Ught thickens, Shakspeare means that it is 
growing dark. Thus in Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess : — 

' Fold your flocks op, for the air 

'Gins to thieten, and the son 

Already his great eonrse hath ran.' 
Spenser in the Shepherd's Calendar has i"^ 

' — — the welkin thicks apace.' 
Notwithstanding Mr. Steevens's ingenious attempts to ex|^ain 
the rooky wood otherwise ; it snrely means nothing more than the 
wood inhabited by rooks. The poet has shown himself a close 
observer of nature in marking the return of these birds to their 
nest trees when the day is drawing to a close. Virgil has a rery 
natural description of the same circumatanoe : — 

' — — E pastu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpnit densis exercitus alis.' 
*' See note on King Richard III. Act iv. So. 1. 
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SCEXE ni. TMemme. 
A Park fir Lavn, trith a Gate ieadimff to the Pal 
Enter three Huiderers. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us f 
3 Mar. Macb* 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust; since he d 

Out offices, and what we have to do. 
To the direction just. 

1 Mur. Ilien stand with us. 
The west yet Elimmers with some streaks of day : 'I 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 
Ban. [ Within.] Give ua a light there, ho ! 

2 MuT. Then it is he; the rest'^ 
That are within the note of expectation ', 
Already are i'the court. 

1 Mur. His horses go about. 

3 Mur. Almost a mile : but he does usually. 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Enter Banquo and Fleance, a Servant with a ■ 
Torch preceding tliem. 

2 Mur. A Ught, a light ! 

3 Mvr. Tis he. 
1 Mur. Stand to't. 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

1 Mur. Let it come dovro^ 

[Assaults BaNQCO;, 
' i. B. Ihej who are set down in the liil of gneat 
petted to supper. 
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Ban, O, treachery ! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ; 
Thou may'st revenge. O slave ! 

[i>ief . Fleance and Servant escape ^« 
3 Mur^ Who did strike out the light? 

1 Mur, Was't not the way ? 
3 Mwr, There's but one down : the son is fled. 

2 Mur, We have lost best half of our affair. 

1 Mur, Well, let's away, and say how much is 
done. 

SCENE IV. A Room of State in the Palace. 

A Banquet prepared. 

Enter Macbbth, Lady Macbeth, Rosse, Le- 
nox, Lords, and Attendants. 

Macb, You know your own degrees, sit down : 
at first ^ 
And last, the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb. Ourself will mingle with society, 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state ^; but, in best time. 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M, Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends ; 
For my heart speaks, they are welcome. 

^ Fleance, after the assassination of his father, fled into Wales, 
where, by the daughter of the prince of that country, he had a 
son named Walter, who afterwards became Lord High Steward 
of Scotland, and from thence assumed the name of Sir Walter 
Steward. ' From him, in a direct line, King James I. was de- 
scended ; in compliment to whom Shakspeare has chosen to de- 
scribe Banqno, who was eqnally concerned with Macbeth in the 
murder of Duncan, as innocent of that crime. 

* ' At first and last.' Johnson with great plausibility pro- 
poses to read ' To first and last.' 

^ ' Keeps her state,* continues in her chair of state. A state 
was a royal chair with a canopy oTer it. 
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Enter frnt Murderer, to the dour. 
Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 



thanks :- 



Both sides are even : Here I'll sit i' the midst : 
Be large in mirth; anon, we*ii drink a measure 
The table round. — There's blood upon thy face. 

Mur, 'Tis Banquo's then. 

Macb. 'Tis better thee without, than he within ^. 
Is he despatch'd ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 

Macb. Thou art the best o' the cut-throats : Yet 
he's good. 
That did the like for Fleance : if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scap'd. 

Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else been 
perfect; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad, and general, as the casing air : 
But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe ? 

Mur. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides. 
With twenty trenched ^ gashes on his head ; 
The least a death to nature. 

Macb. Thanks for that : 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm, that's fled, 

^ ' 'Tis better he withoot than thee within/ that is, I am 
better pleased that the blood of Banqao should be on thy face 
than in his body. Ihi is pat for him. 

^ * With twenty trenched gashes on his head.' From the 
French trancher, to cut. So in Arden of Feversham : — 

' Is deeply trenched on my blushing brow.' 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : — 

* like a figare 

Trenched in ice.' 
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Hath nature that in time will venom breeds 

No teeth for the present — Get thee gone ; to-morrow 

We'll hear ourselves again. [Exit Murderer. 

Lady M, My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold. 
That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 
'Tis given with welcome : To feed were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb, Sweet remembrancer! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite. 
And health on both ! . 

Len. May it please your highness sit? 

[The Ghost of Ban quo rises, and sits in 
Macbeth's place. 

Majch. Here had we now our country's honour 
roof'd. 
Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness. 
Than pity for mischance^ ! 

Rosse. His absence, sir. 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your high- 
ness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

Macb. The table's full. 

Len, Here's a place reserv'd, sir. 

Macb. Where? 

Len. Here, my good lord. What is't that moves 
your highness ? 

Macb, Which of you have done this ? 

Lords. What, my good lord ! 

^ Macbeth betrays himself by an overacted regard for Banqao, 
of whose absence from the feast he affects to complain, that he 
may not be suspected of knowing the cause, though at the same 
time he very unguardedly drops an allusion to that cause. Mmf 
J seems to imply here a wish, not an assertion. 
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Macb. Thou canst aot say, I did it : never shaki 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Roue. Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not well. 

Ladjf M. Sit, worthy friends; — my lord is often 
thus, ^^ 

And hath been fromhisyouth: 'pray you, keep seaSJ^I 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought^ ^P 

He. will again be well: If much you note him, ■ 

Vou shall offend him, and estend his passion'''; 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a 

Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which mia;ht appal the devil. 

Ladg M. O proper stuffl 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws^, and starts, 
(Impostors to'-* true fear), would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself! 
\Vhy do you make such faces ? When all's done, 
You look but on a stool. 

b he e^eH^d. So In Kirtg 
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Macb. Pr'ythee, see there! behold! look! lo! 

how say you? 

Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites ^^. [Ghost disappears. 

Lady M. What! quite unmann'd in folly? 

Macb, If I stand here, I saw him. 

Lady M, Fye, for shame ! 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i'the olden 
time. 
Ere human statute purg'd the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end : but now, they rise again. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools : This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macb. I do forget: — 

Do not muse^^ at me, my most worthy fHends ; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 

Then I'll sit down : Give me some wine, fill full : 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

Gkost rises. 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; 

*^ The same thooght occurs in Spenser's Faerie Qaeene, 
b. ii. c. viii. : — 

' Be not entombed in the raven or the kight.* 

" Shakspeare uses to muse for to toonderf to be in amaze. So 
in King Henry IV. Part ll. Act iv. : — 

* I muse, yon make so slight a question.' 

and in All's WeU that Ends Well :~ 

* And rather muse than ask ^hy 1 eu\x««.X. ^^u. 
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'Would, he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst. 
And ail to ail'-. 

Lord*. Our duties, and the pledge, 

jtfacA. Avaimt! and quit my sight! LettheeartJi 
hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation " in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with! 

iMdif M. Thiulc of this, good peer 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other; 
Unly it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb. What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger '*t 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerres 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword : 
If trembling 1 inhabit '^ then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 

[Ghost dinappeoTtiM 

" That 11 ' we ifcrire (o drink' all good wishes lo all. 

" • Thoa hul no ipeonlitiDn in Iboie eyes.' Bnllokar JD his 
Expositor, 1610, siplaiiu • Spfodaliim, Ihe inward knowledge, 
or beholdity of a Ihiag.' Tbns ir the 115th Psalm :— ' ejea have 
(htj, hal see not.' 

" Ht/Tcan for Hyraatim was Che mode of exprssiiun Kt that 



' ir tremhlin); 1 inhibit Ihtt, protest tne 'V 

The baby of a girl.' ■ 

To ialiUiit ii ta forbid, a meaning which will not sail nilh ttttj 
cODteit or the passage. The original teil is safiicientl; plain, 
and oiDch in Shakspeire's manner. ' Qare me la Ihe desert 

I slaj in my castle, or as; kabitaliim ; if I then bide my head, 
ir dnvlt in any place Ihrough fear, protest me the baby of a girl.' 
-'■'■' I been for the meiilW of Pope and others, till* ] 



passage wotUd bave htaHy mt^iaitA 
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Uoreal mockery, hence ! — ^Why, so ;^-being gone, 
I am a man again. — 'Pray you, sit still. 

Lfjtd^ M. You have displac'd the mirth, broke the 
good meeting. 
With most admir'd disorder. 

Macb, Can such things be. 

And overcome ^^ us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe ^'^y 
When now I think, you can behold such sights ^^, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine are blanch'd with fear. 

Rosse. What sights, my lord? 

Lady M. I pray you, speak not; he grows worse 
and worse ; 
Question enrages him: at once, good night: — . 
Stand not upon the order of your going. 
But go at once. 

Len, Good night, 'and better health 

Attend his majesty ! 

Lady M» A kind good night to all ! 

[Exeunt Lords and Attendants. 

Macb. It will have blood ; they say, blood will 
have blood ; 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 

speak; 
Augures ^^, and understood relations have, 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. — What is the night ? 

^^ ' Overcome t»/ pass over us without wonder, as a casnal 
summer's cload passes, unregarded. 

^^ i. e. possess. 

*^ ' You strike me with amazement, make me scarce know 
myself, now when I think that you can behold such sights un- 
moved, &c.' 

^' i. e. augurieSf divinations ; formerly spelt augures^ as ap- 
pears by Florio in voce augurio. By tincilersfood Te\cd\(m&, y^^ 
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Ladif M. Almost at odds with morning, whidi is 

wbich. 
Maeb. How say'st thou™, that Macduff denies 

At out great bidding? 

Ladg M. Did you send to him, sir? 

Macb. I hear it by the way; but I will send : 
There's not a one of them, but in his house 
I keep a seirant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 
(And betimes I will), to the weird sisters ; 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to knoiT 
By the worst means, the worst; for mmeown good. 
All causes shall give way : I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more 
Iteturaing were as tedious as go o'er : 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; ' 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd" 

I Bin incliaed lo Ihink Ihal the paaaage abonid be poinletl 



B; ma;Dt-pies, and chonghs, and raaka, liroaght fiiith 
The secrel'M man or blood.' 



SBDt. 

inled 



allndcs (o, are ta be found in Lapton'a Thousand Notable Things, 
and in Goolarl'a Admirabie Hisloriea." 

=°i.e. ahatmf sli\\lia to this ciTcuraalaacel Thn» in Macbith'i 
address In hia wife on the first appearance of BBnqun'a ghott : — 

' -behold! look! lo! bom my yBuV 

So again in Othello, when the Duke is informed that the Tnrkisb 
fleet Has making; for Rhodea, which he BDppased la baie been 
honnd for Cjprn», he aaja ; — 

■ floto MS yon bj lhi< ehange V 
Again in the Too Centlernen of Veronn, Speed saj», ' Bnl, 
Lannce, how lay'il thau, that mj master is become a notable 
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Lady M. You lack the season ^^ of all natures, 

sleep. 
Mach. Come, we'll to sleep: My strange and 
self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : — 
We are yet but young in deed ^. [JBxetmU 

SCENE V. The Heath. Thunder. 

Enter Hecate ^, meeting the three Witches. 

1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate? you look 

angerly. 
Hec. Have I not reason, beldams, as you are. 
Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 

^ ' Yoa lack the season of all nature's sleep/ Johnson ex- 
plains this, * You want sleep, which seasons or gives the relish to 
all natures.^ Indiget somni vitse condimenti. So in All's Well 
that Ends Well : ' Tis the best brine a maiden can season her 
praise in/ It has, however, been suggested that the meaning 
is, ' Yon stand in need of the time or season of sleep which all 
natures require/ I incline to the last interpretation. 

^ The editions previous to Theobald's read : — 
' We're but young indeed^ 
The initiate fear is the fear that always attends the first initiation 
into guilt, before the mind becomes callous and insensible by 
luird use or frequent repetition of it. 

* Shakspeare has been unjustly censured for introducing He- 
cate among the vulgar witches, and consequently for confounding 
ancient with modern superstitions. But the poet has elsewhere 
shown himself well acquainted with the classical connexion 
which this deity had with witchcraft. Reginald Scot, in his 
Discovery, mentions it as the common opinion of all writers, that 
witches were supposed to have nightly * meetings with Herodias 
and the Pagan gods,' and that ' in the night time they ride abroad 
with Diana, the goddess of the Pagans,' &c. Their dame or 
chief leader seems always to have been an old Pagan, as ' the 
Ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana/ In Middleton's Witch, He- 
cate is the name of one of his witches, and she has a son a low 
buffoon. In Jonson's Sad Sheperd, Act ii. Sc. 3, Maudlin the 
witch calls Hecate the mistress of witches, ' Our dame. ff«cate/ 
Shakspeare no doubt knew that Diana was the name by which 
the goddess was invoked in modem UmeB, but \i«a ^T«^«tt«.^V«t 
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To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles, and affairs of death ; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part. 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 

Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others do. 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

Sut make amends now : Get you gone. 

And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i' llie morning ; thither he 

Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, provide, 

Your charms, and every thing beside ; 

I am for the air ; this night I'll spend 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought- ere noon : 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound ^ ; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground : 

fonner appellation. Our great poet is not alone in the illegiti' 
mate pronunciation of Hecate as a dissyllable. Marlowe» who 
was a scholar, has also thus used it in his Dr. Faustus: — 

' Pluto's blew fire and Hecafs tree 
With magick spells encompass thee.' 
Jonson also, in the passage above cited, and eren Milton, in his 
Comus, have taken the same liberty : — 
* Stay thy cloudy ebon chair 
Wherein, thou rid'st with Hecat, and befriend us,' &c. 

' Steevens remarks that Shakspeare's mythological knowledge 
on this occasion appears to have deserted him ; for as Hecate is 
only one of three names belonging to the same goddess, she could 
not properly be employed in one character to catch a drop that 
fell from her in another. In a Midsummer Night's Dream, how- 
ever, the poet was sufficiently aware of her threefold capacity : — 

* fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecat's team.' 
The vaporous drop profwmA aecTaa Vo Yi^cs^ \»fe«w tew^^svV. ^«t ^« 
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And that, distiil'd by magick slights ^, 
Shall raise such artificial sprighls^ 
As, by the strength of their illusion. 
Shall draw him on to his confusion : 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes 'bove wisdom, grace, and fear : 
And you all know, security 
Is mortal's chiefest enemy. 

Song. [ Within,'] Come away, come away, Sfc, * 
Hark, I am call'd; my little spirit, see. 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 

1 Witch, Come, let's make haste ; shell soon be 
back again. [Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. Fores. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Lenox and another Lord. 

Len. My former speeches have but hit your 
thoughts. 
Which can interpret further : only, I say. 
Things have been strangely borne: The gracious 

Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth: — marry, he was dead: — 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late ; 
Whopi, you may say, if it please you, Fleancek ill'd, 
For Fleance fled. Men must noit walk too late. 
Who cannot^ want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father ? damned fact ! 

same as the virus htnare of the ancients, being a foam which the 
moon was supposed to shed on particular herbs, or other ob- 
jects, when strongly solicited by enchantment. Lacan intro- 
duces Erictho using it, lib. vi. : — 

' -^— Et vims large lunare ministrat.' 
^ SUghts are arts, sabtle practices. 

* This song is to be found entire in The Witch, by Middleton. 

* Who catmot want the thought,' &c. The sense re(\aiTe« 
who COM want the thought;' but it is, proboiVA^, «k.\v^%« qI ^^ 
poeVs pen. 
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How it did ^eve Macbeth \ did he not straJghtu 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear. 

That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sli 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too 

For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive, 

To bear the men deny it So that, 1 say. 

He has bome all things well : and I do think, 

That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, 

(As, an't please heaven, he shall not), they should find 

What 'twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 

But, peace! — for from broad words, and 'cause he 

faii'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace : Sir, can you U 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord. The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth. 
Lives in the English court; and is receiv'd 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect : lliither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward: 
That, by the help of these, (with Hira above 
To ratify the work), we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights ; 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours ^, 
All which we pine for now: And this report 



me; be either haaoan frttli/ beilaiced, 
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Hath so exasperate^ the king, that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Xen. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord. He did : and with an absolute, Sw^ not /, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back^ 
And hums; as who should say, YcfuHl rue the time 
Tliat clogs me with this answer. 

Len. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs'd^ ! ^ 

Lord, I'll send my prayers with him ! 

[Exetmt. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 
A dark Cave. In the middle, a Cauldron boiling. 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches^. 

1 Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

2 Witch. Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whin'd ^. 

^ Exasperate^ for exasperated. 

5 < to this our suffering country 

lender a hand accursed.' 
The construction is ' to this our country, suffering under a hand 
accursed.' 

> * Enter the three Witches J Dr. Johnson has called the reader's 
attention to the ' judgment with which Shakspeare has selected 
all the circumstances of his infernal ceremonies, and how ex- 
actly he has conformed to common opinions and traditions.' 

^ ' Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whin'd.' The urchin or 
hedgehog, like the toad, for its solitariness, the ugliness of its 
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3 Witch. Harper cries: — Tis time, 'tis lime. 
1 Witch. Round abuitt the cauldron go; 

In the puison'd entrails throw. 

Toad, that under coldest^ stone. 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 

Swelter'd* venom, sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i'the charmed pot ! 

All. Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire, bum; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake. 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of doo;, 

, Adder's fork, and bl ind- worm's * sting. 
Lizard's leg, and owlet^s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a, bell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Wilc/i. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witch's mummy; maw and gulf* 

appearance, and from a popalar belief thai: it aacked or poiioaed 

and its ihape was someliraes snpposed to be aisumed bj mis- 
chievDaa elie>. Hence il was one of tbe pJagnes of Caliban in 
the Teixpeat. 

' ' Colde»Htone.' The old cupj reads ' cnU atone ;' the eman- 
datioD is Steeiens's. Mr. Boiwell thinks that tbs alleratioD waa 
DiineceBsarj. Sea bis Esaa)' on Shakapeare'a Versification, 
lerei This word Is erapiojed 
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Of the rayiu'd ^ salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i'the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat; and slips of yew, 
Sliver'd^ in the moon's eclipse; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 
Make the gruel thick and slab : 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron^, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, bum ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood. 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate, and the other three Witches. 

Hec, O, well done ! I commend your pains ; 
And every one shall share i' the gains. 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring. 
Enchanting all that you put in. 

7 To ravin according to Minshew is to devour, to eai greedily, 
Ravin'd, therefore, may be glutted with prey, UnlesSi with Ma- 
lone, we suppose that Shakspeare ased ravin'd for ravenous, the 
passive participle for the adjectire. In Horman's Vnlgaria, 
1519, occurs ' Thoa art a ravenar of deljcatis'. 

® Sliver is a common word in the north, where it means to cut 
a piece OT slice. Again in King Lear:— 

' She who herself will sliver and disbranch.' 

' i. e. entrails ; a word formerly in common use in books of 
cookery, in one of which, printed in 1597, is a receipt to make 
a padding of a calf s chaldron. 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and gray ; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle may. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs ^^y 

Something wicked this way comes : 

Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags ? 
What is't you do ? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macb. I c6njure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe'er you come to know it), answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty ^^ waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 
Though bladed com be lodg'd^', and trees blown 

down; 
Though castles topple ^^ on their warders' heads ; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature's germins ^^ tumble all together. 



10 ' Black spirits and white/ The original edition of this 
play only contains the two first words of this song ; the entire 
stanza is found in The Witch, by Middleton, and is there called 
* A charme Song about a Vessel/ 

** ' By the pricking of my thumbs.' It is a very ancient SU" 
perstition, that all sudden pains of the body, and other sensa- 
tions which could not naturally be accounted for, were presages 
""f somewhat that was shortly to happen. 

** i. e. foaming, frothy. 

*^ i. e. laid flat by wind or rain. " Topple, tumble. 

'^ Germens, seeds which have begun to sprout or germinate. 
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Even till destnictioii sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you. 

1 Witch^ Speak. 

2 Witch. Demand. 

3 Witch. Well answer. 
1 Witch. Say, if thou'dst rather hear it from our 

mouths. 
Or from our masters'? 

Macb. Call them, let me see them. 

1 Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ^^ ; grease, that's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 
AIL Come, high, or low; 

Thyself, and office, deftly ^^ show. 

Thunder. An Apparition of an armed Head rises ^^. 

Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power, 

1 Witch. He knows thy thought ; 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought ^^. 

1^ ' Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow.' 

Shakspeare probably caaght this idea from the laws of Ken- 
neth II. king of Scotland : — * If a sow eats kir pigges, let hjr be 
stoned to death and baried, that no man eate of hjr flesh.'-^ 
Holmshe^s History of Scotland^ ed. 1577, p. 181. 

^"^ Deftly is adroitly, dexterously. 

^^ The armed head represents symbolically Macbeth's head 
ont off and brought to Malcolm by Macdoff. The bloody child 
is Maodnff, untimely ripped from his mother's womb. The child, 
with a crown on his head and a bongh in his hand, is the royal 
Malcolm, who ordered his soldiers to hew them down a boagh, 
and bear it before them to Dnnsinane. 

^' Silence was necessary daring all incantations. So in Dr. 
Faastns : — 

' Your grace demand no questions. 
But in dumb silence let them come and go.' 
And in The Tempest: — 

' —-.-' be mute, or else our spell U maxt'^i^ 
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App. Macbeth! Macb^! Macbeth! beware 
Macdnff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. — Dismiss me : — ^Enoi^^. 

Madb. Whatever thou art, for thy good caatioiiy 
thanks; 
Thoo hast harp'd^ my fear^gfat:«-Botone word 
more : — 
1 Witch, He will niot be commanded: Here's 
another. 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder, An Apparition of a bloody CkUd rises. 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! — 

Macb, Had I three ears^ I'd hear thee^. 

App, Be bloody, bold. 

And resolute : laugh to scorn the power of man. 
For none of woman bom shall harm Macbeth^. 

[Descends. 

Macb, Then live, Macduff; What need I fear of 
thee ? 
But yet I'll make assurance double sure. 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pat«^hearted fear, it lies. 
Arid sleep in spite df thunder. — What is this, 

'^ Spirits thus evoked^were supposed to be impatient of being 
questioned. The spirit in the Second Part of Ring Henry the 

Vlth, Act iv. Sc. 1, says: — , 

' Ask what thoa wilt : — That I had said and dofc/ ', 

^ Harp*d, toached on a passion as a harper touches a string. 

^ ' Had I three ears, IM hear thee.' This singular expression 
probably means no more than * I will listen to thee with all atten- 
tion/ 

^ ' For none of woman born shall harm Macbeth.' So Ho- 
linshed: — ' And surely hereupon he had put Macduff to death, 
but that a certeine witch, whom he had in great trust, had told 
him, that he should uever be slaine with man borne of anie wo- 
man, nor vanquished till the wood of Bernane came to the castle 
of DuDsinsLDe, This propbecy put %\\ f%«x q\)l1 of his heart.' 
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Thunder, An Apparition o/a Child crowned, with 
a Tree m his Hand, rises. 

That rises like the issue of a king ; 

And wears upon his l»aby brow the round 

And top of saretreignty ** ? 

AIL Listen, but speak not to't. 

App, Be lion-mettledy [nroud; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be, until 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hill ^^ 
Shall' come against him. [Descends, 

Mach, That will never be ; 

Who can impress the forest ^^; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? sweet bodements! 

good! 
Rebellious head ^, rise never, till the wood 
Of Bimam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom. — Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing ; Tell me, (if your art 

^ The round is that part of a crown which encircles the head : 
the ^opsis the ornament which rises ahoye it. 

^ The present accent of Dunsmane is right. In ererj sab- 
sequent instance the accent is misplaced. Thus in Hervey's Life 
of King Robert Brace, 1729, which Ritson thinks a good au- 
thoritj : — "^ 

* Whose deeds let Birnam and Dunsinnan tell, 
"VV^l^n Canmore battled and the villain fell.' 

Andrew of Wjntoan uses both accents. 

Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common in Scot- 
land ; sach as the removal of one place to another, &c. Thas 
Sir D. Lindsay : — 

< Qahen the Bas and the Isle of May 
Beis set upon the Moant Sinay, 
Qahen the Lowmound beside Falkland 
Be liftit to Northumberland.' 
^ i. e. command it to serve him like a soldier impressed. 
^ ' Rebel! ioas head. The old copy readti^ dttod*, V^v^ eoskfcw^a.- 
tion is Theobald's, 
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Can tell so much), ahall Banquo's issue ever 

Reign in this kingdom ? 

r ItW. — ' Seek to know no n 

Macb. I will be satistied : deny me this. 

And an eternal curse fall on yon ! Let me know: — 

"Why sinks that cauldron '.' and what noise ^ is liua? 

[Hautboyg. 

1 Witch. Show! 2 Witch. Show! 3 Witch. Show! 

Alt. Show his eyea, and grieve his heart^; 
Come like shadows, so depart. 

Eight King* appear, and pas» over the Stage in 
order; the last wilk a Ghss in hi* Hand: ^AH- 
QVO following. 
Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; 

Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs ; — And thy hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, ia like the first; — 
A third' is like the former : — Filthy hags ! 
Why doyoushowmethts? — ^ A fourth ?^ — Start, eyes! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom^? I 

Another yet? — A seventh? — I'll see no more: — ■.■ 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass ^, H 
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Which shows me many more; and some I see, - 
That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry ''^ : 
Horrible sight ! — Now, I see, 'tis true ; 
For the blood-bolter'd ^^ Banquo smiles upon me> 
And points at them for his. — What, is this so? 

1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? — 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights ^, 
And show the best of our delights ; 
I'll charm the air to give a sound. 
While you perform your antique ^^ round : 
That this gi'eat king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Mustek. Tlie Witches dance, and vanish, 

sons or things sought for.' %)enser has given a circumstantial 
account of the glass which Merlin made for King Ryence. — 
Faerie Queeney b. iii. c. 2. A mirror of the same kind was pre- 
sented to Cambascan, in the Sqnire's Tale of Chancer: and we 
are told that * a certaine philosopher did the like to Pompey, 
the which shetoed him in a glasse the order of his enemies march.* 
— Boisteau's Theaimm Mundif translated by John Aldayt b, I. no 
date, 

^^ * That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry.' This, was 
intended as a compliment to James the First: he first united 
the two islands and the three kingdoms nnder one head, whose 
house too was said to be descended from Banquo, who is there- 
fore represented not only as innocent, but as a noble character ; 
whereas, according to history, he was confederate with Macbeth 
in the murder of Duncan. 

^ In Warwickshire, when a horse, sheep, or other animal, 
perspires much, and any of the hair or wool, in. consequence of 
such perspiration, or any redundant humour, becomes matted 
into tufts with grime and sweat, he is said to be boltered; and 
whenever the blood issues out and coagulates, forming the locks 
into hard clotted bunches, the beast is said to be bloodrboUered. 
When a boy has a broken head, so that his hair is matted toge- 
ther with blood, his head is said to be boUered [pronounced 
battered^. The word baltereth is used in this sense by Philemon 
Holland in his Translation of Pliny's Natural History, 1601, 
b. xii. c. xyii. p. 370. It is therefore applicable to Banquo, 
who had ' twenty trenched gashes on his head.' 

^ i. e. spirits. It should seem that i^irks was almost alw«,^« 
pronounced sprights or sprites by Shak8peaT«^« coVatk^x«x\«^%><. 

^ Antique was the old spelling for ontick. 
VOL. IV. . C C 
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Maeb. Where are they ^ Gone ?— 

Stand aye accursied in the calendar !- 
Come in, without there! 

Enter Lenox. 

Lea. What's your grace's will ? 

Maeb. Saw you the weird sisters? 

Lea. No, niy lord. 

Macb. Came they not by youT 

Lea. No, indeed, luy lord, 

Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And daran'd all those that trust them ! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse : Who was't came by ? 

Lea. Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 

Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to England ? 

Lea. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. Time, thou anticipat'st'*'niy dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o'ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it: From this mom^it. 
The Tery flrstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even n 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 

The castle of Macduif I will surprise ; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o'the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace ^^ him in his hue. No boastinglike a foot; 

This deed I'll do, before this purpose cool: 

But no more sights I— Where are these gentlemen j 

Come, bring me where they are. ^Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. Fife. A Room in Macduff's Casile. 

Enter Lady Macduff, Aer Son, and RossE. 

X. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly .the 
land? 

Rosse. You must have patience, madam. 

X. Macd, He had none ; 

His flight was madness : When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors ^. 

Rosse. You know not. 

Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 

X. Macd, Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave 
his babes. 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch ^ : for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Rosse. My dearest coz', 

I pray you, school yourself: But, for your husband. 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season ^. I dare not speak much 

further : 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 

' ' Our fears do make ns traitors.' Our flight is considered 
as evidence of our treason. 

^ Natural touch, natural affeotion. 

^ The fits o' the season should appear to be the violent disorders 
of the season, its convulsions : as we still say figuratively the 
temper of the times. So in Coriolanus : — 

« but that 

The violent fit o' th' times craves it as ^hyal^.* 
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From what we fear, yet know not what we feur^jl 

But float ujioD a wild and violent sea. 

Each way, and move, — I take my leave of yoi 

Shall not be long but I'll be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 

To what they were before.- — My pretty cousin, 

Bleaaiug upon you 1 

L. Macd. Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherless. 

Rotse. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer. 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort: 
I take my leave at once. ' [Exit RossE. 

L. Macd. Sirrah^, your father's dead;,^ 

And what will you do now? How will you live? ^H 

Son. As birds do, mother. ^^ 

L.Macd. What, with worms and flies T " 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 

L. Macd. Poor bird! thou'dst never fear the net. 

The pit-fall, nor the ^n. 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds t 
are not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying, 

L. Macd. Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do £ 
a father? 

' ' The best 1 i^an make of thin past 
■Tbe limes are cruel when oar feara 
take for grUDted, what we hear ramoi 

menl, where mlt is snbsliluted for to 
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n King John ;— 
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Son. Nay, how wiU you do for a hvsbaiid? 

L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
market. 

Son, Then you'll buy 'em to sell again. 

L, Mood, Thou speak'st with all thy wit; and 
yet i'faith. 
With wit enottjgb for thee. 

Som,. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

X. Maad, Ay, that he was. 

Sob- What is a traitor ? 

X. Mac Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son, And be all traitors, that do so ? 

X. Macd. Every one that does so, is a traitor, 
and must be hanged. 

Son. And must they all be hanged, that swear 
and lie? 

X. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

X. Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son, Then the liars and swearers are fools: for 
there are liars and swearers enough to beat the ho- 
nest men, and hang up them. 

X. Macd, Xow, God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? 
. Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him : if 
you would not, it were a good sign that I should 
quickly have a new father. 

X. Macd. Poor prattler ! how thou talk'st. 

EfUer a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you 
known. 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect^. 
I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 

' i. e. I am perfectly acqaainted with yonr rank. 

cc2 
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If you will take a homely man's advice. 

Be not found here; hence, with your little 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 

To do worse to you, were fell cruelty, 

Whicb is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 

I dare abide no longer. [Exit Messenger. 

Z. Maed. Wliither should 1 fly ? 
I have done no harm. But T remember now ■ 
I am in this earthly world ; where, to do harm, | 
Is often laudable; to do good, sometime, i 

Accounted dangerous folly : Wliy then, alas t 
Do I put up that womanly defence. 
To say, I have done no harm ? What are these 

Enter Murderers. 
MuT. Where is your husband? 
L. Macd. I hope, in no place so UDsanctified, 
Where such as thou may'st find him. 

Mur. He's a trait 

Son. Thou ly'st, thou shag-ear'd' villain. 
Mur, What, you egg! ^Stabbinff fa 

Young fry of treachery 1 

Soa. He has killed me, mother; 

Run away, I pray you. [Diei. 

[Exit Lady Macduff, crying murder, 
and pursued by the Murderers. 

^ ' Sbag-ear'd vilUia.' It baa been auggeMed thai »e should 
read nhag-htaT'dt an abuaive epithet fret^aent in cmr old plaja. 
Hair being formerlj spelt lieari, the ooimptioo would oasilj 
arise. In Lodge's Incarnate Devilx of this Age, IS96, 41a. 
p. 3T, we have il thns : ■ shag-heard slaae.' ^ 
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SCENE III. 

England. A Room in the King*s Palace, 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff^. 

MaL Let us seek out some desolate shade, and 
there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword; and, like good men. 
Bestride our downfall'n birthdom ^ : Each new mom. 
New widows howl : nfiW^Qr ^ fe fins cryj;,^^w sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
'As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. -— w„ — l.,.'^^^^'^ 

Mai What I believe, I'll wail; 

What know, believe ; and, what I can redress. 
As I shall find the time to friend^, I will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues. 
Was once thought honest : you have lov'd him well ; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young; but 

something 
You may deserve^ of him through me ; and wisdom 

^ This scene is almost literally taken from HoHnshed's Chro- 
nicle, which is in this part an abridgment of the chronicle of 
Hector Boece, as translated by John Bellenden. . From the re- 
cent reprints of both the Scottish and English chroniclers, quo- 
tations from them become the less necessary; they are now 
accessible to the reader cnrioas in tracing the poet to his 
sources of information. 

^ Birthdom, for the place of our birth, our native land. Thus 
in the Second Part of King Henry IV. Morton says : — 
* he doth bestride a bleeding land.* 

^ i. e. befriend. 

* * You may deserve of him through me.' The old copy reads 
discerne. The emendation was made by Theobald. 1ti'\!(v« voSb- 
sequent part of the liae something ia vianVe^ Vo c^m^^V^ ^^ 
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To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
To appease an angry god. 

Mofd. I am not treacherous. 

JUal. But Macbeth « 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
iu an imperial charge^. But I shall 

pardon ; 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transj 
Angela are bright still, though the brightest fell 
Though allfliingsfoulwould wear the brows of] 
Yet grace must still look so^. 

Macd, I have lost my hopes. 

Mai. Perchance, even there, where I did tind my 
doubts. 
Why in that rawness letl you wife and child, 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of li 
Without leave taking? — I pray you. 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own sufetjea : — You may be rightly just. 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sui 
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Por goodness dares not check thee ! — wear thon thy 

wrongs ; — 
The title is affeer'd^ ! — Fare thee well, lord: 
I would not he the villain that thou think'st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp. 
And the rich East to boot. 

MuL Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds : I think, withal, 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here, from gracious Fngland, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : But, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; • 
More suffer, and more sundry ways thfm ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd, What should he be ? 

Mai. It is myself I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted. 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineless harms®. 

7 To affeer is a law term, signifying to assess or reduce to cef' 
tainty. The meaning therefore may be : — 

' The title is confirmed to the usurper.' 
My^nterpretation of the passage is this : ' Bleed, bleed, poor 
country ! Great Tyraniiy, lay thoa thy basis sure, for goodness 
dares not check thee !* Then, addressing Malcolm, Macduff saya, 
* Wear thoa thy wrongs, — the title to thf crown is now confirm- 
ed-~' to the usurper he would probably have added, but that be 
interrupts himself with angry impatience, at being suspected of 
traitorous double dealing. 

* i. e. immeasurable evils. Thos in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act ii. Sc. 2, we have : — 

* — — !> thovL utwonfinable base»ess.^ 
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3tacd. Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more dajnn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mai. I grunt him bloody, 

Luxurious", avaricious, false, deceitful, 
l^udden '", malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name : But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness : yaur wives, your daughl 
Your matrons, and your maida, could not till up 
The cistern of my lust; and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'etbear, 
That did oppose my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless int«mperaDoe 

In nature is a tyranny; it hath been h 

The untimely emptying of the happy throne, H 
And fall of many lungs. But tear UDt yet H 

To take upon you what is yours: you may w 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood-wink. 
We have willing dames enougb ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
finding it so inclin'd. 

Mai. With this, there grows. 

In my most ill compos'd affection, such 
A staunchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house : 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more : that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper; grows with mote pernicious root 
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Than simimer-seeiiiing lust^^ : and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foysons ^^ to fill np your wiU, 
Of your mere own : 4^11 these are portable ^^, 
With other graces weigh'd. 

iKfa/. But I have none : The king-becoming graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have BO relish of them; but abound 
In the division of each several crime. 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unitj[ on earth. 

Macd. O Scotland ! Scotland ! 

Mai, If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macd. Fit to gov£m ! 

No, not to live. — O nation miserable. 
With an untitled ^^ tyrant bloody-sceptred. 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 
Since that the truest iilsue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accnrs'd. 
And does blaspheme his breed ? — Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king; the queen, that bore thee^ 

'^ Sir W. Blackstone proposed to read nimmer-tee^mg, which 
was adopted by Steeyens ; but there appears no reason for change. 
The meaning of the epithet maj be, ' last at koi asmmmer.* In 
Donne's Poems Malone has pointed o|it its opposite — wmier- 
seeming. 

^' Foysons, plenty. 

*^ Portable answers exactly to a phrase now in use. Such 
failings may be borne with, or are hearabk, 

^* ' With an untitled tyrant.* Thus in Chaucer's Manciple's 
Tale:— 

' Right so betwix a titleles tiraunt 
And an outlawe.' 
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Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died erery day she lived '^. Fare thee well! 
These evils, thou repeat'st upoa thyself. 
Have baniafa'd me from Scotland. — 0, m 
Thy hope ends here ! 

Mai. MacdulF, this noble paaaifl 

Child of inte^ity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts " 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these tnuns hath sought to win me 
Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks n 
From over-creduious haste '^; But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction: here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth, than life : ray first false speakii^ 
Was tiiis upon myself: What I am truly. 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to <;omman 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach. 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men. 
All ready at a point, was setting forth; 
Now we'll together; And the chance, of goodness. 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 

Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 



'Tis hard to reconcile. 




'• ' Died BTerj day she liv*d.' The expresalon 
from Ihc Sncred Writinfs :— ' I protest hj joor rejoi 
1 hBTe in Christ Jeaw, / di. Ari^.' 
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? 

Enter a Doctor. 

MaL Well ; more anon. — Comes the king forth» I 
pray you? 

Doct, Ay, sir: there are a crew of wretched souls, 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces ^^ 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch. 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

MaL I thank you, doctor. 

[Exit Doctor. 

Macd. What's the disease he means ? 

MaL Tis caird the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 
Himself best knows : but strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, . 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp ^^ about their necks. 
Put on with holy prayers : and 'tis spoken, . 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtue. 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And sundry blessings hang about his throne. 
That speak him full of grace. 

Enter RossE. 

Macd. See, who comes here ? 

MaL My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 
Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

^"^ i. e. overcomes it. We have before seen this word nsed in 
the same Latin sense, at p. 237, Act i. So. 7, of this play. ■ ' To 
convince or convicte, to yanquish and oyercome. Evinco* 

Baret. 

^^ A golden stampf the coin called an angel ; the value of vi^hich 
was ten shillings. 
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Jfa/. Iknowliimnow: Good God. betimes 
The means tbat make us strangers ! 

RotK. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scoliand where it did? 

Rosse. Alas, poor country ! 

Almost afraid to know itself! It caonot 
Be cali'd our mother, but our grave : where nothing, 
But who knows nothing;, ia once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent '^ the 

Are made, not niark'd ; whereTiolent sorrow seems^ 

A modem ecstasy-"; the dead man's knell 

Is there scarce ask'd.forwho; and good men' 

Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macd. O, relation. 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL What is the newest grial 

Romfe. That of an hour's age doth hiss thespeakc 

£ach minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wifel 

Rosie. Why, well. 

Macd. And all niy children 1 

Roue. Well too*^'. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace 1 
Rome. No ; they were well at peace, when I did 
leave them. 

mj the editors : in other words it ia the old arlhog;rB|ifa}' oF ihe 

*• II has been before observed tial Shakspeare uses ecilasf 
for eierj species of alienation of mind, whether proeeeding from 
borrow, joy, wonder, or aoj other exciting oaose. Modwa in 
);enerally used tay faim in the sense of cobitiuui. A aodeTnecstas;/ 
is therefore a coiuhm grUf. Vide Act iii. 8c. 8, p. 26S. 

" Thus in Antony and Cleopatra :— 
' We nse 
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Macd, Be not a ni^ard of your speech; How 
goes it? 

Rosse, When I came hither to transport thetidings. 
Which I have heavily bome^ there ran a rumour 
0£ many Worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant'41 power a-»foot: 
Now is the time of help ! your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fig^ty - 
To doff*^ their dire distresses. , . 

MaL Be it thenr>comfort. 

We arecmning thither: gracious £i|gland hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand nien ; 
An older, and a better soldier, none 
That^ Christendom gives out. 
: Rogse. 'Would, -X could, answer 

This comfort with the like I But I have words. 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not latch ^ them. 

Macd. What conpem they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief^. 
Due to some single breast? 

Rosse. No mind, that's honest, 

^ To doff is to do off, to put off. 

^ To laich (in the North) signifies the same as to caich. Thas 
also Golding, in his translation of the first book of Ovid's Meta> 
morphoses :— 

' As though he woold, at eyerie stride, betweene his teeth 
hir latch. 

Again in the eighth book :-— 

' Bat that a boagh of chesnnt-tree, thick leaved, bjr the way 
Did UUch it/ &g. 

^ ' Or is it a fee-grief t a peculiar sorrow, a grief that hath 
but a single (twner. So in a Lover's Complaint : — 
* My woeftU self that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-^impk** 
In these singnlar passages Steevens. remarks that ' the Attorney 
has been guilty of a flat trespass on the poet.' 



r' 
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But in it shares some woe : though the maia part 
PeTtaJns to you alone. 

Mucd. If it be mine. 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Roue. Let not your ears despise my tougue for 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humph! I guess at it. 

Kotae. Your castle is suq>ris'd; your wife, and 

Savagely slaughter'd ; to relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarry^ of these murder'd deer. 
To add the death of you. 

Mat. Merciful heaven! — 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your browa ; 
Give sorrow words: the grief, that does not speak, 
AVhispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break ^^. 

Macd. My children too? 

Rosge. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd. And 1 must be from thence ! 

My wife kill'd too ? 

Rogse. I have said. 

Mai. Be comforted ; 

^ Quarry, Ihe game after it ia killed ; it ia a lenn Dsed both 
for tlie sjHnri- 8pol whersin Ihe dead game was deposited, Qmtrrt/ 



' ligbtioTTDVs orten speake, 

When great, Ihe heart in silence breake.' 

Grettne'i Tragical Biatory of Fme Bellora. 
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Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge. 
To cure this deadly g;rief. 

Macd. He has no children. — AH my pretty ones? 
Did you say, all?— O, hell-kite!— All? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 
At one fell swoop ^ ? 

Mai. Dispute it like a man"". 

Maed. I shall do so ; 

But I must also feel it as a man: 
1 cannot but lemember such things were, 
Thatwere most precious to me. — Did heaven look on. 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee 1 naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souls ; Heaven rest them now ! 

Mai. Be this the whetstone of your sword : let 
grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And brt^gart with my tongue ! But, gentle hea- 

Cut short all intermission^: front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him; if he 'scape. 
Heaven forgive him too ! 

Mai. This tune^ goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king : our power is ready ; 



w]i, is the dement or R bird of prey dd hia qaurr;. 8a in 
hite DeTil,16I2:-- 

" L.e. nmfwilwith tout present eorruw like a man. Thi 
»6lflh Night, Aot. iv, 8«. B;— 

' For though mj boo] diapatet well nith in; <eius.' 
'^ AU iHlfmuniiR, all paose, all interrening time. 
'° The old oopj reada tinm. The erowidalion ii Kowe's. 
D D 2 
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Out tack U nothing but our leave: Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

Put on their instruments-^'- Receive what cheer 

you may; 
The night is long that n 



that never finds the day. [^ren^H 

ACT Y. H 

insiuane. A Room in the Cotfl^H 

!tor of Phyfick, and a waiting ^^M 
Gentlewoman. ^^M 



ACT V. 

Dunsiuane. A Room iu the Cc 

a Doctor of Phygick, and a waiting 
Gentlewoman. 

Boct. I have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When was it 
she tast walked? 

GeiU. Since his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her night- 
gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, 
fold it, write upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and 
again return to bed ; yet all this while in a most fast 

Soct. A great perturbation in nature ! to receive 
at once the benefit of sleep, and do the elTccts of 
watching. — In this slumbry agitation, besides her 
walking, and other actual performances, what, at 
any time, have you heard her say? 

Gatt. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct. Yuu may, to me ; and 'tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one; having no— 
witness to confirm my speech. 



ilie tjnut. 



e, tfaraatiutb 
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Enter Lady Macbeth, with a Taper. 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand 
close. 

Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her : she has light by 
her continually ; 'tis her command. 

Doct. You see her eyes 'are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut^. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 

. Gent. It is an accustomed action. with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands ; I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here's a spot. 

Doct. Hark, she speaks : I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot ! out, I say ! — One : 

Two: Why, then 'tis time to do't: -Hell is 

murky ^ ! — Fye, my lord, fye ! a soldier, and afeard ? 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can 

1 ' Ay, bat their sense is shut.' The old copy reads ' Ay, but 
their sense are shut.' Malone has quoted other instances of the 
same inaccorate grammar, according to modern notions, from 
Jolias Caesar: — 

' The postore of his blows are yet unknown.' 

And from the hundred and twelfth Sonnet of Shakspeare : — 
' In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others' Toices, that my adder's sense 
To critiok and to flatterer stopped are.* 

Vide note on Hamlet, Act i. Sc. i. 

' Lady Macbeth, in her dream, imagines herself talking to her 
husband, who (she supposes) had just said HeU is murky (i. e. 
hell is a dismal place to go to in consequence of such a deed), 
and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice. — 'Hell is 
murky !— Fye, my lord, fye ! a soldier, and afeard V This explar 
nation is by Steevens, and appears to me very judicious. 
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call our power to account? — Yet wbo would bMiwt 
thought the old man to have had so much blood i 

Docl. Do you mark that? 

ladg M. The thane of File had a wife : Wlwm '' 

IB ebe now? ^Vhat, will tbpse huids ne'er be 

clean l—Ko more o'that, my lord, no more o'thnt: 
you mar all with this starting*. 

Docl. Go to, go to; you have known what yoi 
should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I a 
sure of that : Heaven knows what she has knows. 

Lady M. Here's the smell of the blood still : all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this tittle 
hand. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Doct. What a sigh is there I The heart is sorely ■ 
charged. 

G^t. I would not have such a heart in my bo- \ 
som, for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, we'll, well,— 

Gent. 'Pray God, it be, sir. 

Dod. This disease is beyond my practice : Yet 
I have known those which have walked in th^ 
sleep, who have died holily in their beds, 

Ladif M. Wash your hands, put on your nighb- 
gown ; look not so pale : — I tell you yet again. Ban- 
(juo's buried; he cannot come out of his g 

Doct. Even ho? 

LadyM. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at ■ 
the gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand ; What's done, cannot be undone ; To bed, to 
bed, to bed. [Exit Lady Macbeth. 

Doct. Will she go now to bed? 

' 'Yon mar bI[ wjtfa Uiia tlarlm;.' She is bcre »%iaa illiidifl 
ing lo the termro of Mwibelh when tlis Ghoat bn^s in on ti 
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Gent, Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad; Unnatural 
deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine, than the physician. — 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Kemove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And still keep eyes upon her : — So, good night : 
My mind she has mated ^, and amaz'd my sight: 
I tiiink, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good doctor. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. The Country near Dunsinane. 

Enter, with Drum and Colours, Menteth, Cath- 
NESS, Angus, Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 
His uncle Siw£^d^, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges bum in them: for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm. 
Excite the mortified man^. 

^ * My mind 8he has mated.* Mated, or amated, from tnatt^, 
old French, signified to overcome, confound, dismay, or indbe afraid. 
The word is to be found in Bullokar's Expositor, 1616 ; in Cot- 
grave's French Dictionary ; and^in Philips's World of Words. 
Philips distinguishes it as an old word, or obsolete ; and derives 
it from the Saxon ; but, I believe, without foundation. 

' Duncan had two sons by his wife, who was the daughter of 
Snoard, Earl of NorthumberUmd. Holinshed. 

' By the mortified man is meant a rtHgious man ; one who has 
mortified his passions, is dead to the world, has abandoned it, and 
all the affairs of it ; an ascetic. So in Monsieur D'Olive, 1606 : 

' He like a mortified hermit sits.' 
And in Love's Labour's Lost, Act i. So. 1 : — 

' My loving lord, Dumain is mortified; 

The grosser manner of this world's delights 

He throws upon the gross iivoT\dL^«\k%&«i ^vi«%« 
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Ajig. Near Bitnam wood 

Shall we well meet them ; that way aie they coming. 

Calk. Who knows, if DoDalbam be with his bro- 
ther? 

Lea. For certaia, air, he is not ; I have a file 
Of atl the gentry; there is Siwards son. 
And many unrongh' youths, that even now 
Protest their tirst of manhood. 

Menl. What doea the tyrant ? 

Cath. Great Dunainane he strongly fortifies; 
Some say, he's mad; others, that lesser hate him. 
Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain. 
He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

Aug. N^ow does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love : now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Mmt. Who then shall blame 

His pester'd senses to recoil, and start. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there * ! 

Cath. Well, march we on. 

To give obedience where 'tis izuly ow'd : 
Meet we the medecin ^ of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge. 
Each drop of us. 

= ' A«d m.nj aiirongh 
sinaoth-fated, unlearikd. 



called by Perdila ' Uie m 
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Len. Or so much as it needs. 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Bimam. 

[Exeunt, marching. 

SCENE III. Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 

Mach. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all ; 
Till Bimam wood remove to Dunsinane, "^ 

I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ! 
Was he not bom of woman? The spirits that know ^ 

All mortal consequence, have pronounc'd me thus : 
Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's bom of woman. 

Shall e'er have power upon thee. ^Then fly, false 

thanes. 
And mingle with the English epicures ^ : 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg^ with doubt, nor shake with fear. 

Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon^ ! 
Where gott'st thou that goose look ? 

Serv. There is ten thousand 

Macb. Geese, villain ? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 

* Shakspeare derived this thought from Holinshed: — ' The 
Scottish people before had no knowledge of nor understanding 
of fine fare or riotous surfeit; yet after they had once tasted the 
sweet poisoned bait thereof/ &c. ' those superfluities which came 
into the realme of Scotland with Englishmen.' — Hist, ofScot- 
Umdy p. 179. 

^ To sag, or swagy is to hang down by its own weight, or by an 
overload. 

' ' cream-fac'd hon* This word, which signifies a hose 

abject feUoiWy is now only used in Scotland ; it was formerly com- 
mon in England, but spelt Anon, and is justly considered by Home 
Tooke as the past participle of to low or aba^e. Lmnt V«a ^«^ 
same origia. 
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Thou lily-li?er'd lioy. What soldiers, patch*? * 
Death of thy soul ! thoae hnen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear ^, What soldiers, whey-face? 

Serr. The Enghsh force, so please you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence. — Seyton! — I am 
sick at heart. 
When I behold — Seyton, I say!— This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv'd lon^ enough: my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear^, the yellow leaf; 

' /"altd.anBppellalionof conlrmptpSijnifyinKyiM/nrfoiriErrtiS. 
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And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, jove, obedience, troops of friends^ 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 
Seyton !: 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey, What is your gracious pleasure ? 

Macb. What news more? 

Sey. AU is confirm'd, my lord, which was re- 
ported. 

Macb. Ill iight, till from my bones my flesh be 
hack'd. 
Give me my armour. 

Sey. Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. I'll put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr^ the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord^ 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd^; 

fewer examples (says that excellent critic), had not my respect 
for Shakspeare made me desirous of disencombering his page, 
by ascertaining beyond the possibility of cavil the meaning of 
an expression so long and so laboriously agitated. To return to 
Macbeth : the sere and yellow leaf is the commencement of the 
winter of life or of old age ; to this he has attained, and he 
laments, in a strain of inimitable pathos and beauty, that it is 
unaccompanied by those blessings which render it supportable. 
As his manhood was without virtue, so he has now before him 
the certain prospect of an old age without honour.' 

"^ i. e. aeour the country round. 

^ The following very remarkable passage in the Amadigi of 
Bernardo Tasso, which bears a striking resembl«AC« \!(^\SDkSv^^x^% 

VOL. IV. 1R E. 
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Ptnck from the meiDocy a mated Bomnr; 
Raz« ool the wntien tmnbtes of Uie bnia ; 
And, wilk Mme •weet oblivioiu antidote. 
Cleanse tbe ttalTA bosom of that pcnloai Arfr, 
Which wcigtis npon the heart? 

Dod. Therein die pnti 

Hunt miniater to himself. 

Modi. Throw pbyaicb to the dogs, 111 none of it: 
Come, put mine armour on; give me mjr staff:— 
Seyton, send out.— Doctor, tbe thanes fly froB 
Come, sir, despatch : — If thou couldst, doctor, 
The water of my land ^, find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That HhnuJd applaud again. — Pull't off, I say.- 
What rhubarb, senna'", or what purgative drug. 
Would scour these English hence? — Hearest thou 
of them ? 

Doc.t. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Mach, Bnng 't after me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane. 

Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. [Exit. 

Dort. Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exit. 

ot Hiobalb, wu Brit pointed odI in Mr. Weber's ediliOD of 
Ford:— 

' Hr chi puoti! oon erbe, od argamentt 
Gunrir rinrermit^ del ialelletTo!' 

Cmt. xxxTi. Si. 3T. 
■ Tn CM* (*« Knlir wm tlm empiric phmae for finding out die 
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SCENE IV. 

Country near Dunsinane : A Wood in view. 

Enter, with Drum and Colours^ Malcolm, old 
SiwARD imd his Son, Macduff, Mbnteth, 
Cathness, Angus, Lenox, Rosse, and Sol- 
diers, marching. 

Mai. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 

Ment. The wood of Biroam. 

Mai. Let every soldier hew him down a bough ^, 
And bear't before him; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before't. 

Mai. Tis his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to be given ^, 
Both more and less' have given hiin the revolt; 
And none serve with him but constrained things. 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

^ A similar incident is recorded by Olaus Magnus, in his 
Northern History, lib. vii. cap. xx. De Strategemate Hachonis 
per Frondes. 

^ ' For where there is advantage to be given,' Dr. Johnson 
thought that we shoold read: — 

' — where there is a vantage to be gone.' 
i. e. when there is an opportunity to be gone, all ranks desert 
him. We might perhaps read :— 

' — — where there is advantage to be gamed.* 

and the sense woold be nearly similar, with less violence to the 
text of the old copy. 
^ i. e. Greater and less, or high and low, those of all ranks. 
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Macd. Let our just c 

AtteDd the true eveot, and put we oa 
ladustrious soldiership. 

Site. lite time approaches. 

That will with due decision make ua know 
What we shall say we have, and wba 
Thoughts spcculatjye their unsure hopes relate; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitiste^ : 
Towards which, advance the war^. 

[ExetaU, I 

SCENE V. Dunsinane. WUkm the Ctutle.'l 



Enter, tcilh Drvmt and CoUmn, Macbeth, 1 
TON, oiuf Soldiers. 

^ac&.Hangaut our banners on theoutward walls; 
The cry is still, Tkey come: Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a sie^e to scorn : here let them he. 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with those that should be oars. 
We might have met them darefu!, beard to beard. 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise? 
lA cry ri«,„, „/«,««.. 

Sey. It is tlie cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have almost forgut the taste uf fears: 
The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 

' - What »!■ Bhill »»y we hsTe, and wbal we owe.' I Ihink, 
wUh MBHOit, Ibftl SEwud onTy meanH to Bay, Id more pumpaaA 
iFinj^uAge, that the lime ap|iroached which waa to decide Iheir 

^ ArhilTole, determine, 

* It hag been Dnderalood that local rhjoiea were iatrodnced 
In plajs to BiTord an actor (be adrantnge of a more pointed exit, 
or lo close the scene with ndditional force. ¥el, whatever migfat 
be Shakapeare'e motive for continuing such a practice, he often 
aeeuia immediatelii to repent of It; sod in tbli tragedy, aa in 

herplacei, IiMrepeBledl;oaDntEractedilh3' hemisticka, which 

latrnj' the cfTecl, and defeat the snppoaed purpose of the attia- 
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To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell^ of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in^t: I have supp'd full with horrors; 
Direness, fimiiliar to my slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb, She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word^. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow/ and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, / 

To the last syllable of recorded lime^ ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a wallong shadow; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.— 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 
Mess, Gracious my lord, 

* ' — — mj fell of hair/ my hairy part, my a^pUUUium. FtU 
is skin, properly a sheep's skin with the wool on it. Thus in 
King Lear:—* 

' The gongeres shall devoor them flesh and/elZ.' 
A/6i^monger is still the denomination of a dealer in hides. 

^ ' There would have been a time for sach a word.' Macbeth 
might mean that there would have been a more oonTenient ftMe 
for snch a voord, for sneh intelUgemee, By a word certainly more 
than a single one was meant. Thns in King Richard II. :— • 
' The hopeless toordof, never to return. 
Breathe I against thee.' 
Un mot sometimes means a eentettee also in French: and we still 
say ' word was brought' when itUelUgence b meant. 

^ ' The last eyUabU of recorded ti$ne* seems to signify the utmost 
period fixed in the decrees of heaven for the period of life. The 
record of futurity is indeed no accurate expression ; but as we 
only know transactions, past or present, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of prescience in which future 
events may be supposed to be written. 
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1 ahall report that which I suy I saw. 

But know uot huw to do it. 

Macb. Well, say, i 

Met». As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnani, and anon, uethougbt. 
The wood began to move. 

Macb. Liar and slave * 1 

Meag. Let me endure your wrath, if't be not soa 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
; I say, a moving grove. 

[ Macb. If thou speak'st false, 

I Upon l^e next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
I Till famine cling^ thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 
1 pull in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend. 
That lies like truth: Fear nof, lill Bimam vjood 
Bo come to Dimsinane; — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out! — ^ 
If this, which he avouches, does appear. 
There is nor flying hente, nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a-weary of the sun. 
And wish the estate o'the world were now undone.^ — 
Ring the alarum-bell :^BIow, wind ! come, wrack ! 
At least well die with harness^ on our back. 

{Exeunt. 

' • {Slrikiiig *im]' aiijB the stage direotion ia Ihe marKin of 
all the madern editions; liDt tbi» ata^ direct] on iaaal in the old 
vopien : it was first interpolated bj Rone ; and is now omitted 
ou Ibe BB^geMion of tbe late Mr. Kemble. See bis Essaj on 
Macbeth arid King Ricbard III. Load. IBlT.p. 111. 

' To cling, in the northern uonnties, signiEai! lo iihri»el, wither, 
or drj np. Cbmy-tmod is wood of whic:h the sap in eBlirely dried 
or spent. Tbe eane idea it well expreened by Pope I " 
or the nineteenth Iliad, 1G6-— 

' Clang v>ith dn/faaiiie, nnd wit 
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SCENE VI. 

The same. A Plain before the Castle. 

Enter, with Drums and Colours, Malcolm, old 
Si WARD, Macduff, Sfc. and their Army, with 
Boughs. 

Mai. Now near enough ; your leayy screens throw 
down. 
And show like those you are: — You, worthy uncle. 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son. 
Lead bur first battle: worthy Macduff, and we. 
Shall take upon us^ what else remains to do. 
According to our order. 

Siw. Fare you well. — 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night. 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Macd. Make all our trumpets speak; give them 
all breath. 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

[Exeunt. Alarums continued. 

SCENE VII. 

The same. Another Part of the Plain. 

Enter Macbeth. 
Mach. They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly. 
But, bearlike, I must fight the course ^ — What's he. 
That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Si ward. 
Yo. Siw. What is thy name ? 
Macb. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 

"^ The first folio reads vpcn^s. 

* ' Bnt, bearlike, I most fight the course.' This was a phrase 
at bear-haiting. ' Also yon shall see two ten dog cotirMs aX ^^^ 
great b«ar.' — Antipodes, by Brome. 
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¥o. Siw. No ; though thou call'st thyself a hot 

Than aay is in heil. 

Macb. My name's Macbeth. 

¥o. Siia. The devil himself could not pronoi 
a title 
More hateful to mine car. 

Macli. No, nor more fearfuL 

Yo. Siw. Thou lieat, abhorred tyrant; with my 

I'll prove the lie thou speak'st. 

\Tliey Jight, and i/owng Siward i» slain. 
Macb. Thou wast bom of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish'd by mau that's of a woman born. [Exit. 

Alarumg. Eater Macduff. 
Macd. That way the noise is : — Tyrant, show thy 

If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife Etnd children's ghosts will haunt n 

I canuot strike at wretched kernes, whose 

Arehir'd to bear their Btaves; either thou, Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou should'st be; 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited'- : Let me find him, fortune ! 

And more I beg not. [Exit. Abiruni. 
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Enter Malcolm a$ul old Siward. 

Siw» This way, my lord; — the castle's gently 
render'd : 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siw, Enter, sir^ the castle. 

[Exeunt. Alarum, 

Re-enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, anddie^ 
On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine aiready . 

Macd, I have no words. 

My voice is in my sword ^; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! [ They fight. 

Macb. Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air^ 

' 'Wbj shoald I play the Roman fool, and die.' Allnding 
probablj to the suicide of Cato of Utica. The circumstance is 
mentioned again in Julias Caesar: — 

' I did blame Caio for the death 

Which he did gire himself.' 

* * Mj Toice is in my sword.' Thus Casoa, in Julius Cesar :— 

' Speak, hands, for me.' 

* ' The intrenchani air,* the air which cannot be cut. So in 
Hamlet :— 

' For it is as the air inirulnerable.' 
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With thy keen sword impress, as make me bli 
Let tall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 
I bear a charmed life", which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv't 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man : 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd. 
That palter^ with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope. — I'll not fight with thee, 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be the shuw and gaze o'the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole; and underwrit. 
Here may yoa see the tyrant. 

Macb. I'll not yield. 

To kiss the ground before youn^ Malcolm's fee^' 
And to be baited with the rabble's cnrse. 
Thou[;h Btrnam wood be come to Dunsinan 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 
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Yet I will try the last: Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries, Hold, €naitgh\ 

[Exeunt, fighting. 

Retreat, Flourish. Re-enter, wUh Drum and Co^ 
lours, Malcolm, old Siward, Rossb, Lenox, 
Angus, Cathness, Menteth, ancf Soldiers. 

Mai, I would, the friends we miss were safe arriv'd. 

Siw. Some must go off: and yet, by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt ; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man : 
The wluch no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 
But like a maa he died. 

Siw, Then he is dead? 

Rosse, Ay, and brought off the field : your cause 
of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw, Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse, Ay, on the front. 

Siw. Why then, God*s soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

* To cry holdl was the word of yielding (according to Carew's 
Snrvej of Cornwall, p. 74), that is, when one of the ccHnbatants 
cries so. To cry hold I when persons were fighting, was an aa- 
thoritative way of separating Uiem, according to the old military 
laws. This is shown by Uie following passage produced by 
Mr. Toilet : it declare^ it to be a capital offence ' Whosoever shall 
strike stroke at his adversary, eiUier in the heat or otherwise, 
if a third do cry holdy to the intent to part them.' 

BeUay*8 JnstrueUona for the Wars, 1599. 
This illustrates the passage in Act i. Sc. 5, of this play: — 

' Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 

To cry Held! holdV 
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I would not wish llipin to & fairer death " : 
And 90 his knell is kaoll'd. 

JWa/. He's worth more sorrow. 

And that I'll spend for him. 

Site. He's worth no more; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score : 
And so, God be with him!- — Here comes newer 
comfort. J 

Re-mier Macdupf, kUH Macbeth's Head o^| 
aPok">. ^ 

Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art; Behold, where 
stands 
The usurper's cursed head : the time is free : 
I see Uiee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl", H 
That speak my salutation in their minds; ^H 

"Whose voices 1 desire aloud with mine, — ^H 

Hail, king of Scotland ! ■ 

All. Hail, king of Scotland 1 

[Flimrisk. 
Mai. M'^e shall not spend a large expense '"of Ume, 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make usevenwith you. My tlianesand kinsmen, 

■ ' Wfaen Sinard, (he mBrlial Earl or N'artlinmberland, under- 

parl or hinder part of bis body. When it was BDawfred, " in Ibe 
for« pari;" he replied, " lam right glad; nritkfrvish I auyolkrr 
dfoth to nte or mine."' ..---CarndfH' i Remained. 

The aame incident is recorded hj Hollnihed. rot. i. p. 192. 

" These Horda, ' oh a pale,' Mr. Steeiena added to (he alage 
direction rrom the Chronicle. Tbe Blagedireoiiousof tbeplajers 
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Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd'^. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad^ 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiendlike queen ; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; — ^This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place: 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Flourish. Exeunt^ 

^' ' Maleolm, immediatel j after his coronation, called a pariia- 
ment at Forfair ; in the which he rewarded them with lands and 
livings that had assisted him against Macbeth. Manie of them 
that were before thanes were at this time made earles; as Fife, 
Menteith, Atholl, Levenox, Marrej, Caithness, Rosse, and Ab- 
f^,*'^Holin8hed*s History qf Scotland, p. 176. 
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This play is desenredlj celebrated for the proprietj of ita fiotioMy 
and Bolemnit J, grandeur, and variety of its action ; bat it has no 
nlee discriminations of character : the events are too great to 
admit the infloence of particular dispositions, and the coarse of 
the action necessarily determines the coodoct of the agests. 

The danger of ambition is well described; and I kttow aot 
whether it may not be said, in defence of some parts wfaieh-aew 
#eem improbable, that in Shakspeaie's'tkne it was seoeasaiy te 
warn orednlity against Tain and illnsive predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth 
is merdiy detested ; and though the courage of Macbeth pre- 
serves some esteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

Johnson^ 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Xhis historioal play was founded on a former drama, entitled 
' The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England, with the 
Discorerie of King Richard Cordelion's base Son, vulgarly 
named the Bastard Fawconbridge : also the Death of King 
John at Swinstead Abbey. As it was (sundry times) publikely 
acted by the Qneenes Majesties Players in the honourable Cittie 
of London.' This piece, which was in two parts, was ' printed 
at London for Sampson Clarke, 1691,' without the author's 
name : was again republished in 1611, with the letters W. Sh. 
in the title-page ; and afterwards, in 1622, with the name of 
William Shakspeare at length. It may be found by the curious 
reader among the ' Six Old Plays on which Shakspeare found- 
ed,' &c. published by Mr. Steerens and Mr. Nichols some years 
since. 

Shakspeare has followed the old play in the conduct of its 
plot, and has even adopted some of its lines. The number of 
quotations from Horace, and similar scraps of learning scattered 
over this motley piece, ascertain it to have been the work of a 
scholar. It contains likewise a quantity of rhyming Latin and 
ballad metre ; and, in a scene where the Bastard is represented 
as plundering a monastery, there are strokes of humour which, 
from their particular turn, were most evidently produced by 
another hand than that of Shakspeare. Pope attributes the old 
play to Shakspeare and Rowley coogointly ; but ^e kaa« ^daN. ^^^ 
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what foundation. Dr. Farmer thinks there is no doabt that 
Rowley wrote the old plaj ; and when Shakspeare's plaj was 
called for, and could not be procured from the players, a pirati- 
cal bookseller reprinted the old one under his name. 

Though, as Johnson obserres, King John is not ' written with 
the utmost power of Shakspeare/ jot it hat parts of preeminent 
pathos and beauty, and characters highly interesting drawn 
with great force and truth. The scene between John and Hit> 
bert is perhaps one of the most masterly and striking wbich our 
poet ever penned. The secret workings of the daqrk and turbn* 
lent soul of the usurper, ever shrinking from the full deyelope^ 
ment of bis own bloody purpose, the artful expressions of 
grateful attachment by which be wins Hubert to do the deed, and 
the sententious brevity of the close, manifest that consummate 
tkiU and wonderful knowledge of human character which are ip 
be found in Shakspeare alone. But what shall we say of that 
beart-rending scene between Hubert and Aithur, a scene sa 
deeply affecting the soul with terror and pity, that eren the 
sternest bosom must melt into tears ; it would perhaps "be too 
OTerpoweiing for the feelings, were it not for the ' alleyiating 
influence of the innocent and artless eloquence of the poor child.'' 
His death afterwards, when he throws himself from the prison 
walls, excites the deepest commiseration for his hapless fate. 
The maternal grief of Constance, moving the haughty unbending 
soul of a proud queen and affectionate mother to the very con- 
fines of the most hopeless despair, bordering on madness, is no 
less finely conceived than sustained by language of the most 
impassioned and vehement eloquence. How exquisitely beau* 
iifnl are the following lines : — 

' Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 
Lies in his bed ; walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
' Then have I reason tob« fond of grief.' ^ 
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Shakspeare ha« judicioasly preserved the character of the 
Bastard Faulconbridge, which was famished him by the old 
plaj, to alleviate bj his comic humour the poignant grief excited 
bj the too painful events of the tragic part of the play. Faul- 
oonbridge is a favourite with every one : he is not only a man 
of wit, but a& heroic soldier ', and we lean toward him fnHit the 
first for the good humour he displays in his litigatioa with ink 
brother respecting the succession to his supposed fathM*:— 

' He hath a trick of Cosur de icon's fSace^ 
The very spirit of Plantagenet!' 

This bespeaks our favour toward him: his courage, bis wit,„ 
and his frankness secure it. 

Schlegel has remarked that, in this play, ' the political and 
warlike events are dressed out with solemn pomp, for the very 
reason that they possess but HtUe true grandeur. The falsehood 
and selfishness of the monarch are evident in the style of the 
manifesto; conventional dignity is most indispensable when 
personal dignity is wanting. Faulconbridge ridicules the secret 
springs of politics without disapproving them, but frankly soil- 
fesses that he is endeavouring to make his fortune by sinular 
means, and wishes rather to belcmg to the deceivers than the 
deceived.' Our commiseration is a little excited for the fallen 
and degraded monarch toward the close of the play. The death 
of the king and his previous suffering are not among the least 
impressive parts ; they carry a pointed moral. 

Malone places the date of the composition in 1596. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, 



King John: 

PrniTCE Hbnry, hia Son; qfterwards King Henry III. 

AaTHVRy Duke of Bretagne, S(m of Geffrey, late Duke of 

Bretagn^, the elder Brother of King John. 
William Mareshall, Earl of Pembroke. 
Geffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of Essex, ehirf Justiciary qfEa^-, 

land. 
William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury. 
Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 
Hubert de Burgh, Chamberhm to the King. 
Robert Faulconbridge, Son of Sir Robert Faulcpnbridge : 
Phiup F aulconbridge, his Hatf-hrothery Bastard Son to King 

Richard the First. 
Jabies Gurney, SerfMxnt to Lady Faulconbndge. 
Peteh qf Pomfret, a Prophet, 

Philip, King of France. 

XiEwis, the Dauphin. 

Archduke op Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope's Legate, 

Melun, a French Lord. 

Chatillon, Ambassador from France to King John. 

EuNOR, the Widow qf King Henry II. and Mother qf King 

John. 
Constance, Mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, Daughter to Alphonso, King of Castile, and Niec^ 

to King John. 
Lady Faulconbridge, Mother to the Bastard and Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Sheriff, Heralds, 
Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants. 

SCENE, sometimes in England, and sometimes m France, 



KING JOHN. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. Northampton. A Room of State 

in the Palace, 

£7tf^ King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke^ 
Essex, Salisbury, and others, with Chatil- 

LON. 

King John. 

Now, say, Chatillon, what would France with us T 

Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of 
France, 
In my behaviour^, to the majesty. 
The borrow'd majesty of England here. 

Eli. A strange beginning ;— borrow'd majesty ! 

K.John. Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 

Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brbther Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine : 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 

^ In my behaviour probably means ' In the words and action 
I am now going to use.' In the fifth act of this play the Bastard 
says to the French king : — 

' Now hear our English king, 

For thus his royalty doth speak in m^^ 
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Which sways usurpiag^y these several titles: 
Aud put the same into young Arthur's hand. 
Thy nephew, and right royal Bovereign. 

A'. John. What follows, if we disallow of thut 

C/tal. Tbeproud contrul '' of fierce and bloody war. 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld, 

K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood, 
Controlment for controlment: so answer France. 

Ckal. Then take my king's defiance from ray : 
The furthest limit of my embassy. 

K.Jokii.Beaxmme to him, and so depart in [lei 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France 
For ere thou canst report I will be there. 
The thunder of my cannon shall be-heard 
So, hence I Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sullen* presage of your own decay. — 
An honourable conduct let him have : — 
Pembroke, look to't; Farewell, Chatillon. 

[Exeunt Chatillon and Pembroke. 

EIL What now, my son ? have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease. 
Till she had kindled France, and all the world, I 
Upon the right aud party of her son? \ 

This might have been prevented and made whole. 
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With very easy arguments of love! 

Which DOW the manage^ of two kingdoms must 

With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K.John* Qur strong possession, and our right 
for us. 

JEIL Your strong possession, mtich more than 
your right; 
Or else.it must go wrong with you, and me: 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear. 

EiUer the Sheriff o/* Northamptonshire, wh9 
whispers Essex. 

Essex, My liege, here is the strangest controversy. 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you. 
That e'er I heard : Shall I produce the men ? 

K. John. Let them approach. — [Exit Sheriff. 
Our abbies, and our priories, shall pay 

JRe-cwfer Sheriff, with Robert Faulconbridge, 

and Philip, his bastard Brother^. 
This expedition's charge. — What men are you? 
Bast. Your faithful subject I, a gentleman, 

* i.e. conduct, administratiop. So in King Richard II.-:-— 

' for the rebels 

Expedient manage most be made, m j liege.' 
^ Shakspeare in adopting the character of Philip Faolcott- 
bridge from the old piaj, proceeded on the foUpwing slight 
hint:— 

' Next them a bastard of the king's deceased, 
A bardie wild-head, rough and renturous.' 
The character is compounded of two distinct personages. ' Sub 
illius temporis curriculo Falcasius de Brente, Nensteriensis, et 
spurius ex parte matris, ntque Bastardus, qui in vili jumento 
manticato ad Regis paulo ante clientelam descenderat.' Mathew 
Paris, — Holfnshed says that ' Richard I. had a natural son 
named Philip, who, in the year following, killed the Viscount 
de Limoges to revenge the death of his father.' Perhaps the 
name of Faulconbridge was suggested by the following passage 
in the continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24, 6: — 
'One Faukonbridge, th' erleof Kent his &a8tarde,^%\xsa\fe\v«.vc\&.^ 
man.' 
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Born in Northamptonshire; and eldest so 
As I suppose, to Robert FaulcoDbridge; 
A soldier, by the hoaour-givuig hand 
Of CcBur-de-Uon knighted in the field. 

K. John. Whut art thou? 

/fo6. The son and heir to liiat same Faulconbridge 

A'. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir' 
You came not of one mother then, it seems. 

Bast. Most certun of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known; and, as I think, one father; 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all mea's childrea may. 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man ! thou dost i 
thy mother, 
Aud wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Baet. I, madam ? no, I have no reason for it]. 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine 
The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a. yeai 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land) 

K. Joht. A good blunt fellow: — Why, 
younger born. 
Doth he lay claim to tliine inheritance? 

Satl. I know not why, except to get the land, 
But once he slander'd me with bastardy 
But whe'r^ I be as true begot, or no. 
That still I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, ray liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me!) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old Sir Robert did beget us both. 
And were our father, and this son like bim; — 
O old Sir Robert, father, on my knee 
X give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 
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K. John. Why, what a madcap hatli heaven lent 
us here ! 

Eli. He hath a trick' of Ceeur-de- Moo's face. 
The accent of his tongue afiecteth him : 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man? 

K.John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 

And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, speak. 

What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 

Batt. Because he hatli a half-face, like my father; 
With that half face would he have all my land : 
A half-faced groat" five hundred pound a year ! 

Rnb. My gracious Lege, when that my father liv'd. 
Your brotier did employ my father much; — 

Batt. Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale must be how he employ'd my mother. 

Rob. And once deapatch'd him in an embassy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor. 
To treat of high affairs touching that time : 
The advantage of his absence took the king. 
And in the mean time sojourn'd at my father's; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak : 
But truth is truth; large lengths of seas and shores^ 

' Shakspeare asei the nord frint g«neral[j in the itont of 
' a peculiar air or cast of countenanoe or featore.' Thu« in All's 
Well that Ends Well, Act i. St. 1 :— 

' or ererj line and Irici at his eoeet TuvDar.' 
And in Kin|; Many IV. Part I. :—' That than art m; son, I hare 
parlij Ih; mothgr'a word, partly luiBe own opinion ; bnl cbiedj' 

' The poet makes Faolconhridge allude (o the silier groats 
of Henrj VII. and Henrj VIII. «hich had on them a ludf-faai 
or pro6le. In the reigiii of John there were no groats at all. the 
' firal being coined in tlie reign of Edward III. The auae coo- 
templooufl allDsion occnre in The Donnfall of Robert Earl of 
IIunlinKton, I GO! :— 

' YoD kalf-fac'd groa(, you thick eheek'd chittj face.' 
* This la Hoiueric, and is thus rendered by Chajiniau in the 
Brat Iliad ;— 

. hills ei 
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Between my father and my mother lay 
(As I have heard my father apeak himself), 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
Mis lands to me; and took it, on his death. 
That this my mother's son was none of his; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine^' 
IVIy father's laud, as was my father's will. 

K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate j 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And, if she did play false, the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brotherj 
"Who, as you say, took pains to get this son. 
Had of your father claim'd this son for his f 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have ke| 
This calf, bred from his cow from all the world; 
In sooth, he might: then, if he were my hrother's. 
My brother might not claim him; nor your father. 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes "■, — 
My mother's son did get your father's heir; 
Your father's heir must have your father's lan< 

Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 

Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, sir. 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

Eli. Whether hadst thou rather,— be a FauU 
bridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed son of Cosur-de-Uon, 
Lord of thy presence", and no land beside? 
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Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, Sir Robert his^^, like him : 
And if my legs were too such riding-rods, 
My arms such eel-skins stufifd; my face so thin. 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose. 
Lest men should say. Look, where three-farthings^? 

goes! 
And, to^^ his shape, were heir to all this land, 
'Would, I might never stir from off this place, 
I'd give it every foot to have this face ; 
I would not be sir Nob ^^ in any case. 

Eli, I like thee well ; Wilt thou forsake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me; 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France. . 

Bast. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my 
chance : 
Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year; 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear. — 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death. 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

Bast. Our country manners give our betters way* 

K.John, What is thy name ? 

Wotton's beaatiful poem of Th^ Happy Man we have a line re- 
sembling this : — . i 

* Lord of hmaelff though not of lands t 

And having nothing yet hath all/ 

" Sir Robert his for * Sir Robert's ;* his^ according to a mi^ 
taken notion formerly received, being the sign of the genltivie 
case. 

*' Qaeen Elizabeth coined threepenny, threehalfpenny, and 
threefarthing pieces ; these pieces all had her head on the ob- 
verse, and some of them a rose on the reverse. Being of silfer, 
they were extremely thin ; and hence the allasion. The roses 
stuck in the ear, or in a lock near it, were generally of ribbon ; 
but Barton says that it was once the fashion to stick real flowers 
in the ear. Some gallants had their ears bored and wore their 
mistresses' silken shoestrings in them. 

^* To hu shape, i. e. in addition to it *' Robert. 
VOL. IV. O G 
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Bast. Philip, my liege; so is my name l»egun; 
Philip, good old Sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 

K. John. From heaceforth bear his name whose 
form thou bear'st: 
Kneel thou down, Philip, but arise '^ more great: 
Arise Sir Richard, and Plantagenet''. 

Bast. Brother, by the mother's side, give me yout 

My father gave me honour, yours gave land : — ^1 
Now blessed be the hour by night or day, ^H 

When I wns got, Sir Robert was away. ^1 

Eli. The very spirit of Plantageuet ! — 
I am thy grandame, Richard ; call n 

Bast. Madam, by chance, but not by trutb: 
Wliat though? 
Something about, a little from the right. 

In at the window, or else o'er the hatch '^ 
Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night;<l 

And have is have, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot; 
And I am I, howe'er I was begot. 

K.John. Go, f aulconbridge ; now hast thou tliy 
desire, 
A landless knight makes thee a landed squire. — 
Come, madam, and come, Richard; we must speed 
For France, for France; for it is more than need. 

Sast. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee! 
For thou wast got i' the way of honesty. 

[Exeimt all but the Bastai*-^ 
A foot of honour better than I was ; ^H 

But many a many foot of land the worse. ^U 

" The gid copy reads rise. *■ 

'^ Ptantageaet whs not a funi]j name, Imt a nick-Dame, hj 
which a grandaon of Geoltrej, the first Earl of Anjoa, was dls- 
lingaished from hi* HSBriag a broom-slaO: in his honuel. 
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Well, novr can I make any Joan a lady : 

Goad den ^^, Sir Richard, — God-armercy, fellow ; — 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new-made honoar doth forget men's names ; 
Tis too respectire^, and too sociable, 
For your conversion**. Now your traveller*^, — 
He and his toothpick at my wcMrship's mess ^ ; 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic'd. 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 

My picked man of countries^: My dear sir 

(Thus, leaning on my elbow, I begin), 
I shall beseech you — ^That is question now; 
And then comes answer like an ABC-book^: — 
O sir, says answer, at your best command; 

At your employment; at your service, sir: 

No, sir, says question, /, sweet sir, at yours: 
And, so, ere answer knows what question would 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment; 
And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 
The Pyrcnean, and the river Po), 

^* Good evening. 

^ Respective does not here mean respectfuly as the commenta- 
tors have explained it, but consideroHvef regardfuL See Mer- 
chant of Venice, Act v. Sc. 1. 

^* Change of condition. 

« It is said, in AlFs VTell that Ends Well, that ' a traveller 
is a good thing after dinner.' In that age of newly excited ca- 
riosity, one of the entertainments at great taUes seems to have 
been the discoorse of a traveller. To use a toothpick seema to 
have been one of the characteristics of a travelled man who 
affected foreign fashions. 

^ ' At my worship's mess' means at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight^ shall be placed. See note on All's Well 
that Ends Well, Act i. Sc. 2. — ' Yoar wwshijf^* was the regular 
address to a knight or esquire, in Shakspeare's time, as * your 
honour' was to a lord. 

^ My picked man of comUries may be equivalent to mg'iraveUed 

fop : picked generally signified affected, over nice, or eorioms in 

dress. Conquinte is explained in the dictionaries exquisitely, 

pikedbf: so that oar modern exquisites and dandies are of the 

same race. ^ 

^ An ABC or tUfsey-book, as ft f^aa ^en c«3X«di,\%^ cca«**»w^ 
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It draws towards supper ia conclusion so. 
But this is worshipful society. 
And Ijts the mounting spirit, like myself: 
Tor he is but a bastard to the time. 
That doth not smack of observation*^: 
(And so am I, whether I smack, or no) ; 
And not alone in habit and device, 
Bsterior. form, outward accoutrement; 
But from tfati inward motion to deliver 
Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth: - 
"Which, though I will not practise to deceive. 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 
I'or it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. — 
But who comes in such haste, in riding robes? 
What woman-post is this? hatli she no husband. 
That will take pains to blow a horn before herd's! 
Enter hADf FAULroNBRiDGE o7id James ' 

GURNEY. 

O me! it is my mother; — How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court so hastily? 

JLady F. Where is that slave, thy brother? where 
is he. 
That holds in chase mine honour up and down? 

Bast. My brother Robert? old Sir Robert's son? 
Colbrand the giant^, that same mighty man ? 
Is it Sir Robert's son, that you seek so? 

Ladj/F. Sir Robert's son ! Ay,thou unreverend boy. 
Sir Robert's son ! Why scorn'st thou at Sir Robert? 
He is Sir Robert's sun; and so art thou. 



who does not afaaw bj hie dress. deportmeDt, and talk, (hat ha 

^ 8b>k«peare prohsblf meent to intingale thai s woman who 
tracelH abont like a poal was lik«l; to horn her bashaod. 

" Cotbrand was a Danish giant, wbom Gdj of Warwick dia- 
comSted in tbe prei«noe o( King Athelatan. The Histor; of 
Gaj waa a popalai book in tlw ^et's age. Drajtoo hu A 
^oribed the CDinhit len pomf oo^M >n^>u fi^^iiftitaiki, " 
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Bmt, James Gumey , wilt thou give us feaye awhile f 
Gur, Good leave, good Philip. 
Bast. Philip ? — sparrow ^ ! — James, 

There's toys abroad^; anon I'll tell thee more. 

[Exit GURNKY. 

Madam, I was not old Sir IU>bert's son ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 
Upon Good Friday, and ne'er broke his fast : 
Sir Robert could do well ; Marry, (to confess !) 
Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it; 
We know his handy-work : — ^Therefore, good mother, 
To whom am I beholden for these limbs ? 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, 
That for thine own gain should'st defend mine honour ? 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave? 

Ba^. Knight, knight, good mother, — Basilisco- 
like^i; 

What ! I am dubb'd ; I have it on my shoulder. 
But, mother, I am not Sir Robert's son ; 
I have disclaim'd Sir Robert, and my land; 

^ The Bastard means ' PhU^ ! Do joa take me for a sparromV 
The sparrow was called Philip from its note, which was sap- 
posed to haye sonte resemblance to that word, *phip phip the 
sparrows as they fly.' — hyhfs Mather Bombie. 

^ i. e. rumours, idle reports. 

'^ This is a piece of satire on the stupid old drama of Soliman 
and Perseda, printed in 1590, which had probably beconie the 
butt for stage sarcasm. In this piece therjB if a bragging cow- 
ardly knight called Basilisco. His pretension to valour if so 
blown and seen through that Piston, a buffoon servant in the 
play, jumps upon his back, and will not disengage him till he 
makes Basilisco swear upon his dagger to the contents, and in 
the terms he dictates ; thus : — 

Baa. O, I swear, I swear. 

Pist, By the contents of this blade, — 

Baa, By the contents of this blade, — 

Piat, I, the aforesaid Basilico — 

Baa, I, the aforesaid "BMilicOf^^hnight, good fellow, inighi, 

Piat, Knaue, good (ellovfi knave. 
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Lcgilimalion, niune, and all b gone : ' 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 
Some proper man, T hope; Who was it, mother? 

Zarf^F. Hast tiiou denied thy self a Faulconbridge? 
. Stat. As faithfully as 1 deny the devil, 

Ladi/ F. King Richard Cceui'de-tion ^ 

By long and vehement suit I was seduc'd 

To make room for him in my husband's bed: — 

Heaven, lay not my transgression to my charge 1 4 

Thou art the issue of my dear offence, 

'Which was so strongly urg'd, past my defence. 

Bait. "Sow, by this Ught, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Bome sins do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours; your fault was not your foll]4 
Needs must you lay your heart at bis dispose,^ 1 
Subjected tribute to commanding love, — 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the tight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's handL 
He, that perforce robs lions of their heai " 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father! 
IVbo lives and dares but say, thou didst not wal 
When I was got. I'll send his soul to hell. 
Come, lady, 1 will show thee to my kin; 

And they shall say, when BJchard me begot, 
Jf thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin : 

Who says it was, he lies ; I say, 'twas not. 

[Exeunt. 

'■'SbBtspeare alliiiieB tn the fabolons liiatorj' nf King Rich anl L 
which sajB that be derived hiBappellatioB of Ctcurile Lion from 
having placked onl a lion'i heart, to whole fnrj he had been ei- 
posed bj Ibe Duke of Atultia for baring slain hia ion with a 
lilow orbia fisL The ilary is reUled in several of the old obro- 
□iclL-ii, as well as in the old laclclcal lomancc. 
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ACT IL 

SCENE I. France. Before the Walls of Anders. 

Enter, on one side, tJte Archduke of Austria^, and 
Forces; on the other, Philip, King of France, 
and Forces; Lewis, Constance, Arthur, 
and Attendants. 

Lew.' Before Anglers well met, brave Austria. — • 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Hichard, that robb'd the lion of his heart. 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
'By this brave duke came early to his grave : 
And, for amends to his posterity. 
At our importance^, hither is he come. 
To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 
And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion's deaths 
The rather, that you give his offspring life. 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand. 
But with a heart full of unstained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Lew. A noble boy ! Who would not do thee right ? 

Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 

* Leopold Duke of Austria, by whom Richard had been thrown 
into prison in 1193, died in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
in 1195, some years before the date of the events npon which 
this plaj tarns. The caase of the enmity between Richard and 
the Duke of Austria is variously related by the old chroniclers. 
Shakspeare has been led into this anachronism by the old play 
of King John. 

^ Importunity. 
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As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return. 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pole, that white-fac'd shore. 
Whose foot spuraa back the ocean's roaring tide 
And coops from othfr lands her islanders. 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the m 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes. 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
$alut£ thee for her king : till then, fair boy. 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

C'OTirf. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength, 
To make a more^ requital to your love. 

Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their 
swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phi. Well then, to work ; our cannon shall 
be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town.— — 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 
To cull the plots of best advantages * : — 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones. 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood,<a 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Coast. Stay for an answer to your embassy. 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with bloodd 
My Lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in wa] 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood. 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 

' Ucgrettler. So in King Henry IV. Pnrt 1. Act It. So. 3^ 

■ The man aad ]es» csme iu with oap udd knee 
' To mark tUe l.cul slalions (o onTiiwe the town. 
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Enter ChatiLloN. 

K. Phi. A wonder, lady ! — lo, upon thy wish. 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. — 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord. 
We coldly pause for thee; (Chatillon, speak. 

Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry siege^ 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms ; the adverse winds. 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I : 
His marches are expedient^ to this town. 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen. 
An At6^, stirring him to blood and strife: 
With her her niece, the Lady Blanch of Spain ; 
With them a bastard of the king's deceas'd : 
And all the unsettled humours of the land, — 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
With ladies* faces, and fierce dragons' spleens,— 
Haye sold their fortunes at their native homes. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs. 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now, the English bottoms have waft^ o'er, 
Pid never float upon the swelling tide. 
To do offence and scath^ in Christendom. 
The interruption of their churlish drums 

[Drums beat. 
Cuts off more circumstance ; they are at hand. 
To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare. 

^ Immediate, expeditions. ^ The Goddess of Revenge. 
^ Wt^ for wafted. So in another place in this plaj we have 
he<U for heated: — 

< The iron of itself thongh heat red hot/ 
8 Damage, hanp, hnrt. 
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K.Pki. How much unlook'dforisthisespediliaD'^ 
Avst. By how much unexpected, by bo much 
We must awake endeavour for defence; 
For courage mountelh wilh occasion: , , 

Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. ^_ 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, (Ae Ba^ 
tard, Pembroke, and Forces. 

K. John. Peace be to Fiance ; if France in peace 
permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own! 
It' nut; bleed Prance, and peace ascend to heaven ! 
Whiiea we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 

K. Phi. Peace be to England; if that war return 
From France to England, there to Uve iu peace ! 
England we love ; and, for that England's sake. 
With burden of our armour here we sweat : 
This tuU of ours should be a work of tbine; 
But thou from loviua; England art so far. 
That thou hast under< wrought^ his lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence '" of posterity. 
Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face : — 
These eyes, these hrows, were moulded out of b 
This Uttle abstract doth contain that lai^e, 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief" into as liugc a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother bom. 
And this his son; England was Geffrey's right, \ 
And this is Geffrey's : In the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art cali'd a king, 

" A short wtilin^, abBtrttcI, or ilescriplion. 
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When living blood doth in these temples beat. 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest? 

K> John, From whom hast thou this great com- 
mission, France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

K, Phi, From that supernal ^ judge, that stirs 
good thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority. 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong ; 
And, by whose help, 1 mean to chastise it. 

K, John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K, Phi, Excuse; it is to beat usurping down. 

Eli, Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France ? 

Const, Let me make answer; — thy usurping son. 

Eli, Out, insolent ! thy bastard shaU be king ; 
That thou mayst be a queen, and check the world ^^ I 

Const, My bed was ever to thy son as true, 
As thine was to thy husband; and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Gefirey, 
Than thou and John in manners ; being as like. 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a bastard ! By my soul, I think. 
His father never was so true begot; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother ^^. 

13 Celestial. 

1^ Sarelj (says HoUnahed), Qaeen Eleanor, the king's mother, 
was sore against her nephew Arthur, rather moyed thereto by 
envye conceyred against his mother, than upon any just occa- 
sion, given in behalfe of the childe ; for that she saw, if he were 
king, how his mother Constance wotdd looke to beare the most ruk 
within the realme of EngUmde^ till her son should come of lawful 
age to governe of himselfe. So hard a thing it is to bring women 
to agree in one minde, their natares commonly being so con- 
trary. 

*^ Constance alludes to Elinor's infidelity to her husband, 
Louis the Vllth, when they were in the Holy Land ; on account 
of which he was divorced from her. She afterwards, Vn. \\&V> 
married our King Henry II. 
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Eli. These's a goud molfaer, boy, that blots 
father. 

Cotut. There's a good grandam, boy, that would 
blot thee. 

Autt. Peace! 

Satt. Hear the crier ^. 

Awt. What the devil art 

Ba»l. One that will play the devil, air, with 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone". 
You are the hare of whom the proverb £oes. 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard ''l 
I'll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch yoo right; 
Sirrah, look to't; i'faith, I will, i'faith- 

SUmch. O, well did he become that Moo's 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! 

Bast. It hes as sightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' shoes '^ upon an ass : — 
But, ass, I'll take that burden from your back 
Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack. 

AjuI. What cracker is thissame, that deafscurears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? 

JC. Phi. Lewis, determme vrhat we shall do 

Lew, Women and fools, break off your confer- 
King John, this is the very sum of all, — 

'^ Alluding to the aaual proclBmatioD far sUenct joqde bjr criiin 

O-ya. AnatrU hsd jost laid Peatt > 

" Aiutrti, who had killed King Bichsrd C<EDr-de-lian, war-, 
at the apoil of lliat prinee. B linn's hide, which hnd belonged lo 
him. This was the gragnd of lh« BHSlard'a qnsrrel. 

" The proierb alluded to ia ' Marua leani et Icporea joaul- 
tanl.'— £riu»> A^gia. 

"TheDfaBldthoDghtthatHeahDnldread^tndu'illoiiu.-bntMa- 
ihoes of Hercoles were very freqaBBlij 
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England, and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 

In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 

Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 

K.John. My life as soon: — I do defy thee, 
France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 

EIL Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const. Do, child, go to it' grandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There's a good grandam. 

Arth. Good my mother, peace ! 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this coil^^ that's made for me. 

Eli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, he 
weeps. 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe'r^ she does 
or no! 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes. 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eli. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth ! 

Const. Thou monstrous injurer of leaven and earth ; 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppressed boy: This is thy eldest son's son, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on liim, 

»• Bostle. *» Whether. 
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Being; but the second g;eneration 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K. John. Bedlam, have done. ^ 

Const. I have but this to say, — 

That he's not only plagued for her sin^ 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagu'd for her. 
And with her plague, her sin; his injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her sin "^ ; 
All. punish'd in the person of this child. 
And all for her; A plague upon her ! 

Eli. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

Const. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked 
will; 
A woman's will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 

K. Phi. Peace, lady ; pause, or be more tem- 
perate: 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim ^^ 
To these ill tuned repetitions. — 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers ; let us hear them speak. 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

^* The key to this obscure passage is contained in the last 
speech of Constance, where she allades to the denunciation of 
the second commandment of * yisiting the iniquities of the parents 
upon the children unto the third BJid fourth generation.' Young 
Arthur is here represented as not only suffering from the guilt 
of his grandmother, but also bj her in person, she being made 
the yerj instrument of his sufferings. So that he is plagued on 
her accountf and with her plague, which is her sin, i. e. (taking bj 
a common figure the cause for the consequence) the penaUy em 
tailed upon it. His injury, or the evil he suffers, her sin brings 
upon him, and her injury or the evil she inflicts he suffers from 
her, as the beadle to her sin, or executioner of the punishment 
annexed to it. 

^ i. e. to encourage. It is a term taken from Archery. See 
note on the Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii. Sc. 2, vol. i. p. 176. 
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Trumpets smmd. Enter Citizens upon th^ WaUs. 

1 Cit. Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls ? 

K. Phi. Tis France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself: 

You men of Angiers, and my toying subjects, — 

K. Phi. You loving men of Anglers, Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle ^. 

K. John. For our advantage ; — ^Therefore, hear us 

first. 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and pro^fpect of your town. 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath; 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls : 
All preparation for a bloody siege. 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
Confront your city's eyes, your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones, 
That as a waist do girdle you about. 
By the compulsion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, and wide havock mcule 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful lung, 

Who painfally, with much expedient march. 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates, 
To save unscratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks, — 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle : 
And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire. 
To make a shaking fever in your walls. 
They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke. 
To make a faithless error in your ears : 

^ Conference. 
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Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 
And let us in, your king;; whose labour'd apiritSf ' 
Forwearied" in this action of swift speed. 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K.Phi. Wheo I have said, makeanswer to us bo( 
].u, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vuw'd upon die right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet; 
Son to the elder brother of this man. 
And king o'er him, and all tJiat he enjoys : 
For this down trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike mEkrch these greens before your town^ 
Being no further enemy to you. 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal. 
In the relief of this oppressed child, < 

Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe. 
To him that owes^ it; namely, this young prince 
And then our anns, like to a muzzled bear. 
Save in aspect, have all offence seal'd up; 
Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven; i 

And, with a blessed and unves'd retire, t 

With unhack'd swotds, and helmets all unbruis'4 
We will bear home that lusty blood again. 
Which here we came to spout against your town. 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 
But if you fondly pass our proffer'd offer, 
Tis not the roundure^ of your old-fac'd walla 
Can hide you from our messengers of war; 
Though all these Engbsh, and their discipline. 



•^ Roundan, (nm randarc, Fr. ; circle. Tims in Shakspe* 
[wSnlj-first Sonnet;- — 

Tlial heaven's air iu tliis huge laadmc hetai 
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Were harbour'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord. 
In tluit behalf which we have challeng'd it? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage. 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

1 Cit. In brief, we are the king of England's sub- 
jects ; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K,John, Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 

\Cit. That can we not : but he that proves the king. 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time. 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 

K. John. Doth not the crown of England prove 
the king? 
And, if not that, I bring you witnesses. 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed, — 

Bast. Bastards, and else. 

K, John, To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well bom bloods as 
those, 

Bast, Some bastards loo. 

K. Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

1 Cit, Till you compound whose right is worthiest. 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K. John. Then God forgive the sin of all those 
souls. 
That to their everlasting residence. 
Before the dew of evening fall, shi^l fleet. 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king I 

K. Phi. Amen, Amen ! — Mount, chevaliers ! to 
arms! 

Bast. St. George, — that swing'd the dragon, and 
e'er since, 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess' door. 
Teach us some fence; — Sirrah, were I at home. 
At your den, sirrah [7b Austria], with your lioness « 
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I'd set an ox-)ieail to your lioo's bide-"'. 
And make a moaater of you. 

Ansi. Peace; no more. 

Sast. O, tremble; for you hear the lion roar. 
A'. Joka. Dp higher to the plaio ; where we'll set 
forth, 
In best appointment, all our reg;imeitta. 

Bait. Speed then, to take advantan;e of the field. 

K.Phi. It shall be so ;—[7'o Lewis] and at die 

other hill 

Conunand the rest to stand. — God, and our right! 

[Exeunt. 

«■ 

SCENE II. Tke same. 

Alarumx and Excursitms; tlten a Retreat. Enter a 
French Herald, with trumpets to the gates. 
F. Her. ' You men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates. 
And let young Arthur, Duke of firetagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother, 
Whose sons lie scatter'd on the bleeding ground ; 
Many a widow's husband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth; 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 
"Who are at hand, triumphantly di splay 'd. 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 

=" So ia tbe old plaj' of liing John :— 

' But let the rmlic Frencbinnn take no sBon 
If Philip TronU him with an Ensliih born.' 
' JobuHia obeerif B, ' This speech is verj poelicil and amoothf 
and. pxcept tlie conceit of the iciiijio'j Aiuioiirf embraoing Hit 
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Enter an English Herald, with trumpets, 

. E. Her, Rejoice, you men of ^ngiers,. ring youf 

bells; 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
{Commander of this hot malicious day I 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright^ 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ^; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest. 
That is removed by a staff of France ; 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march'd forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen ', come . 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands. 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Cit, Heralds, from off our towers we might be- 
hold. 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured * : 

' Shakspeare has used this image again in Macbeth, Act ii. 
So. 3 :— 

* Here lay Ihincan, 

His sUwr sim laced with his golden blood,* 
It occnrs also in Chapman's translation of the sixteenth Iliad : — 
' llie carets from great Hector's breast all giUkd with 
his yore,* 
Again in the same translator's yersion of the nineteenth Odys- 
sey : — 

' And showed his point gili with the gashing gore,* 

^ It was anciently one of the savage practices of the chase for 
all to stain their hands in the blood of the deer as a trophy. 
Shakspeare allades to the practice ag^ain in Jolias Caesar :-^ 

' Here thy kmniers stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimaon'd in thy lethe,* 

* Estimated, judged, determined. Shakspeare shoald have 
written, * whose, st^riority, or whose ineq¥tdity cannot be oen^ 
sared.' 
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Blood hatli bought blood, and blows have aas' 

Strength raatch'd with strength, and power 

fronted power : 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest; while they weigh so 
"We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 

Enter, at one side. King John, Kith his Power: 
Elinor, Blanch, and the Bastard; at. thr 
other. King Philip, Lewis, Austria, and 

K. John, France, hast thou yet more blood i 
cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run^ on ? 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native cbannel, and o'erswell 
With course disturb'd even thy confining shores^J 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K. Phi. England, thou hast not sav'd one d 
of blood, 
In this hot trial, more tliau we of France ; 
Bather, lost more : And by this hand I swear. 
That sways the earth this climate overlooks,— 
Before we will lay down our just^horne arms. 
We'll put thee down, 'gainst whom these amu 1| 

Or add a royal number to the dead ; 

Gracing the scroll, that tells nf this war's loss. 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Bait. Ua, majesty ! how high thy glory t«we(i 
When the rich blood of kings is set c 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with sted 
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The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fan8;8; 
And now he feasts, mousing'' Ihe flesh of men, 
In undetermin'd differences of kings. — 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry, havock, kings ! back to the stained field. 
You equal potents', fiery-kindled spirits! 
Then let coufuaton of one part confirm 
The other's peace ; till then, blows, blood, and death ! 

K. John. Whoseparty do the townsmen yet admit? 

K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England ; who's your 

1 Cit. The king of England, when we know the 

K. Phi. Know him in us, diat hereholduphis righL 
K. John. In us, that are our own ^eat deputy. 
And bear possession of our person here ; 
Lord of our presence, Angicrs, and of you. 

1 Cit. A greater power Ihan we, denies all this ; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates : 
King'd of our fears^; until our fears, resolv'd. 
Be by some certain king purg'd and depos'd. 

• Mr. Pope changed lUi la nimilhrng, udd was followed b; 
auhaequeul edilurs. ' jlf Dusim,,' sajs MbIoue, ■ is mam moating 
and devouring eagerly, as B cat devours a mouse.' ' >Vl>ilBt 
Troy was svjllin; eacit and sugar, and nuusiBg falTeuison. the mad 
Creekcs made bonfires of their hoases.'_rb Waniaitd Ytar, 
by Decker, 1603.— Shakspeare often uses familiar terms in big 
mo>< serious speeolies ; and Malone has adduced other insluioea 
io (bis play ; bnt in this very speech ' his dead chapi' it sniely 
not more elevated than vumaitig. 

' The old copy reads ' Kiii^j of oar feat,' &c. The etnenda- 
Uon la Mr. Tyrwhitt's. ' Kiag'd of oar fears.' i. e. our fears 
being our kings or rnlere. It is manifest that the reading of the 
old Dopy is oormpt, and that it luusl bare been so worded, thai 
their feara sbonld be styled their kingt or masters, and not tbey 
kings or maaters of their fears, beoause in Ihe next line meatioa 
in made of these feara being JepoKd. 
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Bast, By heaven, these scroylea ^ of Angiers flout 
you, kings ; 
And stand securely on their battlements. 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by rae ; 
Do like the mutioea'" of Jerusalem, 
Be friends a while, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 
By east and west let France and Bogland mount 
Their battering canon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their soul-fearing " clamours have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 
I'd play incessantly upon these Jades, 
Even till unfenced desolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, dissever your united strengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again; 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point: 
Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion; 
To whom in favour she shall give the day. 
And kiss him with a glorious victory. 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 
Smacks it not something of the policy 7 

K. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above onr 

I like it well; — France, shall we knit our powers, 

' BuTowJfri, Fr. scahbj feliows. 



d plaj. Sliakspeiire probabl; re- 
ion's Hislor; of the Lslter Tiana 
&c. Iranalaled by Peler MorwjD, 
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And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it ? 

Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king, — 
Being wroiig'd, as we are, by this peevish town, — 
Turn thou the mouth of thy curtillery. 
As we wiU ours, against Lse saucy walls: 
And when that we have dash'd them to the ground. 
Why, then defy each other ; and, pell-mell. 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, oi' hell. 

K,Pfd' Let it be so : — Say, where will you assault? 

K.John, We from the west will send destruction 
Into thi^ city's bosom. 

Atist, I from the north. 

K. Phi, Our thunder from the south. 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

^Bast, O prudent discipline! From north to south, 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth ^^: 

[Aiide. 
I'll stir them to't: — Come, away, away! 

1 Cit, Hear us, great kings ! vouchsafe a while 
to stay. 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-fac'd league; 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 
Thajt here come sacrifices for the field ; 
Pers6ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

,K, John, Speak on, with favour ; we are bent to 
hear. 

1 Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the lady 
Blanch", 

*3 The poet has made Faolconbridge forget that he had made 
a similar mistake. See the preceding page : — 

' By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon.' 
'^ The hidj Blanch was daughter to Alphonso, the ninth king 
of Castile, and was niece to King John bj his sister Eleanor. 
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Is near to Bngluid; Look upon the years 

Uf Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely moid : 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

"Where should be And it fairer tlian in Blanch? 

If zealous ''* love should go in search of virtue, 

Where should he liud it purer than in Blanch? 

Jf love ambitious sought a match of birth. 

Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch? 

Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth. 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 

If Dot complete, O say, he is not she ; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want. 

If want it be not, that she is not he : 

He is the half part of a blessed man. 

Left to be finished by such a she; 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they join. 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 

And two such shores tn two such streams made one. 

Two such controlling bounds ahail you be, kings, 

To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do more than battery can, 

To our fast-closed gates : for, at this match. 

With swifter spleen'^ than powder can enforce. 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 

And give you entrance ; but, without this match. 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 

Lions more confiderit, mountains and rocks 

More free from motion; no, not death himself 

In mortal fury half so peremptory. 

As we to keep this city. 

" y.fslnu! lor pioH!. 

'' Spteen Is used bj Shakapeare Tor anj violent Imrrj or tq- 
Diultnoni speed. In A Midaominer Nigbl'i Dream he applies 
(piMii to the ligktiui^. 
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Basi. Here's a stay^^ 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old death 
Out of his rags ! Here's a large mouth, indeed. 
That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and 

seas ; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 
He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce : 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue; 
Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his. 
But buffets better than a fist of France : 
Zounds ! I was never so bethump'd with words. 
Since I first call'd my brother's father, dad. 

£11, Son, list to this conjunction, make this match; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown. 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark, how they whisper: urge them, while their 

souls 
Are capable of this ambition : 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, aiul remorse. 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. 

1 Cit, Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town? 

*^ A stay here seems to mean a supporter of a cause. * Here's 
an extraordinary partisan or maintainor that shakes/ &o. Baret 
translates columen vel firmamentum reipublicte bj ' the stay, the 
ohiefe maintejner and succour of/ &c. It has been proposed to 
read, * Here's a say,* i. e. a speech ; and it mast be confessed 
that it woald ag:ree well with the tenor of the subsequent part of 
Fanlconbridge's speech. 

VOL. IV. I I 
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K, Phi. Speak England first, that hath been for- 
ward first 
To speak unto this city : What say you ? 

K, John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely 
son, 
Can in this book of beauty read ^^, I love. 
Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen : 
For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
And all that we upon this side the sea 
(Except this city now by us besieg'd) 
Find liable to our crown and dignity. 
Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her 'rich 
In titles, honours, and promotions. 
As she in beauty, education, blood. 
Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K. Phi. What say'st thou, boy? look in the lady's 
face. 

Lew, I do, my lord, and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle. 
The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son. 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow; . 
I do protest, I never lov'd myself, 
Till now infixed I beheld myself. 
Drawn in the flattering table ^® of her eye. 

[Whispers with Blanch. 

^"^ So in Pericles : — 

* Her face the book of praises/ &c. 
Again in Macbeth : — 

* Yoar face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters.' 
1^ The table is the plain surface on which any thing is depicted 
or written. Tablette, Fr. Our ancestors called their memoran- 
dum books a pair of writing tables. Vide Baret's Alvearie, 
1575, Letter T. No. 2. Thus Helena, in All's Well that Ends 
Well :— 

* ' to sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls. 
In our heart's table.* 
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Bast. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye ! — 

Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! — 
And qaarter'd in her heart? — he doth espy 

Himself love's traitor : This is pity now. 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quartered, there should 

be. 
In such a love, so vile a lout as he. 

Blanch, My iincle's will, in this respect, is mine : 
If he see aught in you, that flakes him like. 
That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 
I can with ease translate it to my will; 
Or, if you will (to speak more properly), 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord. 
That all I see in you is worthy love. 
Than this, — that nothing do I see in you, 
(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be 

your judge). 
That I can find should merit any hate. 

K. John. What say these young ones? What say 
you, my niece? 

Blanch. That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to say. 

K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin ; can you 
love this lady? 

Lew. Nay, ask me if I can refrain firom love; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Volquessen ^9, Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces. 
With her to thee ; and this addition more. 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.— «- 

1' This is the ancient name for the country now called the 
Vexittf in Latin Pag^s Velooassinas. That part of it called the 
Norman Vexin was in dispate between Philip and John. This 
and the subsequent' line (except the words * do I give') are 
taken from the old plaj. 
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Philip of FrflDce, if thou be pleas'd withal. 
Command thy son anil daughter to join hani 

A'. Phi. It likes ns well; — Y oun^ princes, ( 
your hands'". 

Aust. And your lips too ; for, 1 am well assured. 
That 1 did so, when I was first asaur'd*'. 

K. Phi. Now, citizens of Aog;iers, ope your gates, 
I^t in that amity which you have made; 
For at Saint Mary's cbapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemmz'd.< — 
Is not the Lady Coostance in this troop? — 
I know, she is not; for this match, made up, 
Her presence would have interrupted much :- 
Where is she and her son ? tell me, who knows. ' 

J.ew. She is sad and passioaate^- at yoi 

K. Phi. And, by my faith, this league, that we 

have made, 

Will give her sadness very little cure. — 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady? lo her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have tum'd another wajf^V 
To our own vantage ^^. 

K. John. We will heal up a 

For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne,,! 
And earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. — Call the Lady Constane^ 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity : — I trust we shall. 
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If not fill up the measure of her will, 

Yet in some measure satisfy her so. 

That we shall stop her exclamation. 

Go we, as well as haste will suffer us. 

To this unloi^'d for unprepared pomp. 

[Exeunt all but fAe Bastard. — The Citizens 
retire from the Walls. 
Bast. Mad world ! mad kings ! mad composition ! 

John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 

Hath willingly departed ^^ with a part: 

And France (whose armour conscience buckled on; 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. 

As God's own soldier), rounded^ in the ear 

With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil; 

That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith; 

That daily break^vow; . he that vnns of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids,— 

Who having no external thing to lose 

But the word maid, — cheats the poor maid of that; 

That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commo- 
dity 26 ;_ 

Commodity, the bias of the world; 

^ To part and depart were formerly gynonymons. So in 
Cooper's Dictionar^^. < commniuoo, to commanicate or de- 
parte a thing I have with another.' 

^ To round or rown in the ear is to tohisper ; from the Saxon 
runiarif sosurrare. The word and its etymology is folly illus- 
trated by Casanbon in his Treatise de ling. Saxonica, and in a 
Letter by Sir H. Spelman, pnbluhed in Wormins, literatnra 
Rnnica. Hafniae, 1651, p. 4. 

^ Commodity is interest, advantage. So Baret : — ' What froite 
or commoditie had he by this his friendship V Alvearkf letter C. 
867. The construction of this passage, though harsh to modem 
ears, is — ' Commo^y, he that wins of all, — he that cheats the poor 
maid of that only external thing she has to lose, namely the word 
maid, i. e. her chastity.' 

Henderson has adduced a passage from Cupid's Whirligig, 
1607, which happily illustrates the word bias in this passage : — 
' O, the world is like a byas bowle, and it runs 
All on the rich men's sides.' 

\\1 
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The world, who of itself is peised well, • 
Made to run even, upon even ground; 
Till this advantage, ^s vile drawing bias. 
This sway of motion, this commodity. 
Makes it take head from all indifferency. 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 
And this same bias, this commodity. 
This bawd, this broker, this all-changtog^^erd, 
Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. 
From a resolv'd and honourable war. 
To a most base and vile-concluded peace.' — 
And why rail I on this commodity ? 
But for because he hath not woo'd me yet : 
Not that I have the power to clutch^ my hand, 
When his fair angels^ would salute my palm: 
But for^ my hand, as unattempted yet. 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 
Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail. 
And say,— r-there is no sin, but to be rich ; 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be. 
To say, — there is no vice, but beggary : 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord ! for I will worship thee ! 

^ Clasp. 28 coin^ sb j. g. but cause. 

^ In ^e old copy the second Act extends to the end of the 
speech of Ladj Constance, in the next scene, at the conclnsion 
of which she throws herself on the ground. The present division, 
which was made by Theobald, is certainly right. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. The same. The French King's Tent. 

Enter Constance^ Arthur, and Salisbury. . 

Const, Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood join'd ! Gone to be friends ! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch those pro- 
vinces ? 
It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be ; thou dost but say, 'tis so : 
I trust, I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man; 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me. 
For I am sick, and capable ^ of fears. 
Oppress'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
A widow, h\isbandles8, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears ; 
And though thou now confess, thou didst but j^st. 
With my vex'd spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 
Like a proud river peering^ o'er his bounds? 

' Oapahle is susceptible. So in Hamlet : — 

* His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
Wonld make them ctqtable,* 

^ This seems to have been imitated by Marston, in his Insatiate 
Coontess, 1603 : — 

' Then how mach more in me, whose yoathful veins 
Like a proud river overflow their bounds J 
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Be these sad signs conftrmers of thy words? 
Then speak again ; not all thy fonner tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true, 

Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think them fali 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. 0, if thou teach me to believe this 91 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter so. 
As doth the fury of two desperate men. 
Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die. — 
Lewis marry Blanch ! 0, boy, then where art tboK 
France friend with J'^ngland! what becomes of me 74 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugty man. 

Sat. What other harm have I, good lady, doi 
But spoke the harm that is by others done? 

Ctmsl. Which harm within itself so heinous isjl 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

Artk. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const. If thou, that bidd'st me be content, ^ 
grim. 
Ugly, and sland'rous to thy mother's womb. 
Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless ' stains. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, awart*, prodigious, 
Patoh'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join 'd to make thee great: 
Of nature's gifts thou may'st with lilies boast. 
And with the half-blown rose : but fortune, O ! 



< Swarl is dari, dnskj. See Comedy of Erroi 
1 16. Prodigious is porlf»lo«t, ao deforrapd ns 
foretatia ofrvil. Thna in The Ravcngrr's Tragedy, 1 
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She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and King John; 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John : — 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone. 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 

;S^/. Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

CcnsU Thou may'st, thou shalt, I will not go with 
thee: 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout ^. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble; for my griefs so great. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrow sit; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

[She throws herself on the ground. 

^ The old copy r^ads ' makes Us owner stoop.* The einenda> 
tion is SirT. Hanmer's, We have in Daniel's Civil Wars, b. vi. : — 
' Full with stout grief and with disdainful woe.' 

Malone has in an elaborate argument attempted a defence of the 
old reading; but, I think, without success. 

In Much Ado about Nothing the father of Hero, depressed 
by her disgrace, declares himself so subdued by grief that a 
thread may lead him. How is it that grief in Leonato and LaAj 
Constance produces effects directly opposite, and yet both agree- 
able to nature ? Sorrow softens the mind while it is yet warmed 
by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by despair. Dis- 
tress, while there remains any prospect of relief, is weak and 
flexible ; but when no succour remains, is fearless and stubborn : 
angry alike at those that injure, and those that do not help; care- 
less to please where nothing can be gained, and fearless to offend 
when Uiere is nothing further to be dreaded. Such waa ^v% 
writer's knowledge of the passions. — Johnson. 
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Eater King John, Kimg Philip, Lewis, 

Blanch, Elinor, Baatard, Austbia, and 

Attendants. 

A'.PAt.TU tnie.fair daue:hter : and this blessed day, 
Ever in Fiance shall be kept festival: 
To Bolemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist; ^k 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye, ^H 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold: ^H 
The yearly course, that brings this day about, ^| 
Shall never see it but a holy day. 

Const. A ivicked day, and not a holyday ! 

What hath tliis day deserved? what hath it done; 
That it in golden letters should be set. 
Among the high tides ^, in the calendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week^; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury: 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day. 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd*; 
But'' on this day, let seamen fear no wreck; 
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No bargains break, that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to. ill end; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty ? 

Const. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit*®, 
Resembling majesty ; which, being touch'd, and tried. 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours : 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and painted peace. 
And our oppression hath made up this league : — 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings ! 
A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset. 
Set armed discord 'twixt these perjur'd kings ! 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 

Aust. Lady Constance, peace. 

Const. War ! war ! no peace ! peace is tome a war. 
O Lymoges? O Austria**! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil: Thou slave, thou wretch, thou 

coward; 
Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 

*^ i. e. a false coin ; a representation of the king being nsually 
impressed on his coin. A counterfeit formerly signified also a 
portrait. The word seems to be here used equivooally. 

'^ Shakspeare, in the person of Austria, has conjoined the two 
well known enemies of Richard Coear-4e-lion. Leopold, dnke 
of Austria, threw him into prison in a former expedition (in 
1193) ; but the castle of Chalnz, before which he fell (in 1199) 
belonged to Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges. The archer who 
pierced his shoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) 
was Bertrand de Gourdon. Austria in the old play is called 
Lymoges, the Austrich duke. Holinshed says, ' The same year 
Philip, bastard sonne to King Richard, to whom his father had 
given the castell and honour of Coniacke, killed lli« nv^^qtoxX. ^^ 
Lymoges in revenge of his father's death,' bic. 
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Thou ever strong upon tlie stronger side I 
Thou fortune's champion, that dost never light 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too. 
And sooth'st up greatness. M'bat a. fool art thi 
A ramping fool; to brag, and stamp, and swear. 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave. 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side/ 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
tTpon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength 1 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame. 
And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant limbs '-< 

Auit. O, that a man should speak those wordii 
tome! 

Ca«(.Andhangaca]rs-skin on those recreant limbs. 

A«st. Thou dar'st not say so, villain, for tby life. 

Bast. And hang a calfs-Hkin on those recreant 

K. John. We like not this ; thou dost forget thyself. 

" Sir John Hsnkios llioiiglit Uilt Uisre wu bere a sarcssticin- 
tenlioa of calling Aoitria a fool; he njt that a cilf-ikio rMl 
nu uici«ut]j the dreas of a fool, ll is more probable, at RitiaA 
obaenes, Ihal abe means to call him a coward-, sbe lells bin 



wbiob he thought otcaasarj ' to e^^plain Ibe grooad of the Bas- 
lafd'a qoartel with Analria:'— 

■ Jitif. Methinka that Riqbard's pride, aad Richard's fall 

Shonld be a preaadent to fnght jou an. 
Fault. What worda are theae ? Hon do m 

Mj falher'* foe olad in my father's apoil! 

How doth Alecto whisper in my earn, 

Dtlay tml, Rklmld, kill ike cJUain tirmghl; 

Diirabt him of Hie matchha mmumenl. 

Thy father^ i triampk o'er the mvages ,'— 

Now by bia soul I swear, mj fatber'a bob]. 

Twice will 1 DOl reiiew the raaming'a riae, 

Till I hate torn that tropbf from Ihj back. 

And split Ihj howt loi -wemni'WMiXirei,' 
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Enter Pandulph. 

K. Phi. Here cornea tile holy legate of the pope. 

Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven : — 
To tliee, King John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milau cardinal, 
And from Pope Innocent the legate here. 
Do, in his name, religioualy demand, 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother. 
So wilfully dost spurn; and, force perforce. 
Keep Stephen Langton, choaen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see 1 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's name. 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. John. What earthly name to mterrogatories '*, 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king '! 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more, — That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven are supreme head. 
So under him, that great supremacy. 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand '■ 
So tell the pope : all reverence set apart. 
To him and his usurp'd authority. 

K. Phi. Brotherof England, you blaspheme in this. 

K, John. Though you, and all the kings of Chris- 
tendom, 

" Wliat eatllil; name inhjoiaid to inteirngatoriei, can force a 
king to qKoit and answer Ihem 7 The o\i copy reads earlhg. Tlie 
emendatiDD wai Pope's. It lias also taah instead of laik tn tile 
neii line, wbioh was snbatiluled b; Theobald, Jobnson observes 
thai Ihii nasi have been a very oaplivaling leetie at tbe line of 
our slmgslf s with jioi.erv. 

VOL. IV. ».«. 
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Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 
AVho, in that sale, sells pardon from himself: 
Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led. 
This juitgliog witchcraft with revenue cherish; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his triends my foes. 

Pand. Then, by the lawful power that I have^l 
Thou shall stand curs'd, and excommunicate : 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick; 
And meritorious shall that hand be call'd. 
Canonized, and worship'd as a saint. 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Const. O, lawful let it be. 

That I have room with Rome to curse a while! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen. 
To my keen curses; for, without my wrong. 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him ri 

Pand. There'slaw and warrant, lady, for my cur 

Const. And for mine too; when law can do 
right. 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong : 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here ; 
for he that holds hb kingdom, holds the law : 
Tierefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
low can the law forbid my tongue to curse? ^ 

Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Ljct go the hand of that arch-heretick ; 
And raise the power of France upon his head. 
Unless he do submit himself to Borne. 

Eli. Look'st thou pale, France? do not let 
thy hand. 
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' Const. Look to Ihat, devil ! lest that France repent, 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

Atist, King Pfailip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast. And hang a calfs-skin on his recreant limbs. 

Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because 

Bast. Your breeches best may carry them *^. 

K. John. Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal ? 

Const. What should he say, but as the cardinal? 

Lew. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Kome, 
Or the light loss of England for a Mend: 
Forgo the easier. 

Blanch. Thafs the curse of Rome. 

Const. O Lewis, stand fast ; the devil tempts thee 
here. 
In likeness of a new untrimmed ^^ bride. 

*^ This may be a prorerbial sarcasm ; bat the allnsion is now 
lost. We have something similar in the old play of King Leir, 
1605 :— 

' Mum. We'll have a pair of slops for the nonce 
Will hold all your mocks.' 

^^ Trim is dress. Comptus virgineus is explained by the die* 
tionaries, ' The attyre of maydens, or maidenly ^rtmrntn^.' An 
untrimmed bride may therefore mean a bride undressed or disen- 
cambered of the forbidding forms of dress. It is however pro- 
bable that this term may have been used for a vtr^tii bride, as 
the following passage in The Loyal Subject of Beaumont and 
Fletcher will show. Theodore, in describing the ravages of the 
Tartars, says to Boroskie: — 

* They would not only have abnsed yonr buildings. 
Your goodly buildings, sir, and have drunk your butteries, 
Purloin'd your lordship's plate, the duke bestowed on you, 
For turning handsomely o'th' toe, and trimmed your virgins, 
Trimmed 'em of a new cut, an't like your worship, 
'Tis ten to one, your wife too.' 
The same use of the word is made in The False One, Act ii.'Sc.S. 
In Titus Andronicus, Act i. Sc. 1 ; and in the fourth act of Chap- 
man's May Day ; to a note on which, in the fourth volume of the 
Ancient Drama, I owe the suggestion. 
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Bltmik. The Lady Constance speaks not from 
her faith. 
But from her need. 

Cmut. O, if thou grant my need, 

Whi(^ only lives but by the death of faith. 

That need muat needs infer this principle, 

That faith would live again by death of need; 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

A'. John. The king is mov'd, and answers not to 
this. 

Const. O, beremov'd from him, and answer well. 

Aunt. Do so, King Philip; hang do more in doubt. 

Bast. Hanc; nothing but a calf s-skin, moat sweet 
lout. 

K. Phi. I amperplex'd.andknownotwhattosay. 

Pond. What canst thou say, but will p^lex 
thee more. 
If thou stand excommunicate, and curs'd? 

K. Pki. Good reverend father, make my person 

And tell me, how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious strength of sacred vowa; 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words. 
Was deep-swora faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves; 
And even before this truce, but new before, — 
No longer than we well could wash our hands. 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 

ven knows, they were besmear'd and overstiun'd 
slaughter's pencil ; where revenge did paint 
ifearful difference of incensed kings: — 
shall these hands, so lately purg'd of blood. 
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So newiy Join'd in love, so strong; in both'''. 
Unyoke this seizure, and ihis kind regreet'^? 
Play fast and loose with faith? so jest with heaven, 
Make such unconstaut children of ourselves, 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm: 
TJnswear faith sworn; and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host. 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity? O holy sir. 
My reverend father, let it not be so : 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order; and then we shall be blesa'd 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Fund. All form is formless, order orderless. 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arras ! be champion of our church ! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother's curse, on her revolting son. 
France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A cased ^9 lion by the mortal paw, 
A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 

Pand. So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, sett'st oath to oath. 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy tow 
First made to heaven, jirst be to heaven perform'd ; 
That is to be the champion of our church ! 
What since thou swor'st, is sworn against thyself. 
And may not be performed by thyself: 

deeds of blnod. 

" A regreet is an eicbuige of BalaUliali. 

" A caitd lioH is a lion irritated b; confinenieDt. So ia Kiog 
Henrj VI. Part III. Aol i. Sc. 3 :— 
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For that, wliich thou hast sworn to do amiss. 
Is not amiss when it is truly done*"; 
And hcine not done, where doing tends to ill. 
The truth is then most done not doing it : 
The better act of puqtoses mistook 
Is, to mistake again: though indirect, 
Yet indirection thereby ojows direct, i 

And falsehood falsehood cures; as fire cools fir^ 
Within the scorched veins of one new buni'd. 
It is relig;ion, that doth make vows kept; 
But thou bast sworn against religion; 
By what thou swear'st, against the thing thou awear'l 
And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath : The tmlh thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to be forsworn ^' ; . 

Else, what a mockery should it he to swear? ' 
But thou dost swear only to be forsworn; ■ 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost sweaj 
Therefore, thy latter tows, against thy first. 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 
And better conquest never canst thou make. 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against those giddy loose suggestions : 
Upon which better part our prayers come in. 
If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know, ■ 
The peril of our curses light on thee ; 
80 heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off. 
But, in despair, die under their black weight. 
Aiut. Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 

^ • Where dning tends to ill,' where kb intended act is <rin 
nal. the Irufli is moit done hy nol doing the acL The crimiiiBl a 

imputed to jou as a crime, if it be dose Imly, in Ihe sense I fan 
nanr affixed to truth; thst is, if jOD do no( do it. 

^ vhiU thou sweat^st, &c. 'Jn swearing bj religion agair 
a, Iboa hast sworn by wlial (Aon saiaresi; i. a. iu I" 
jiDO bait BwotD, igiaial tit thaig (Ian actaral ^; 
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Bait. Will'tDotbe? 

Will not a calf-skiD stop that mouth of thine ? 

Lew. Father, to arms 1 

Blanch. Upoo thy wedding day .' 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 
What, shall our feast be kept with slaughter'd men ? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, — 
Clamours of hell, — be measures to our pomp? 
O husband, hear me! — ah, alack! how new 
Is husband in my moulh? even for that name. 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce. 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to anus 
Against mine uncle. 

Const. 0, upon my knee. 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee. 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love; What motive 

Be stronger with tliee than the name of wife? 
Coast, That which upholdetii him that thee up- 
holds. 
His honour : O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 

Lew. I muse, your majesty doth seem so cold. 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 
Pand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 
K. Phi. Thou shalt not need :— England, I'll fall 

from thee. 
CoTtst. fair return of banish'd majesty ! 
Eli. O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 
K. John. France, thou shalt rue this hour witiiin 

this hour. 
Bast. Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton 

Is it as he will? well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch. The sun's o'ercaslwith blood: Fairdai;, 
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Which is the side that I must go witfaal? 
I am with both: each army hath a hand; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both. 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may'st win; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may'st lose;' 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be play'd. 

Lew. Lady, with me ; with me thy fortune lies, 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my 
hfe dies. 

K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance togC' 
Iher, — [Exit Bast ' 

France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition. 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
The blood, and dearest valu'd blood, of France. 

K. Phi. Thy rage shall bum thee up, and 
shatt turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look, to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats. — To arms 
let's hie ! lExewit. 

SCENE II. The same. Plains near Angiei 
Alaru)n»; Excursionx. Enti-r the Bastard, 
Austria's Head. 
Bast, Now, by my life, this day grows woi 
hot; 
Some airy devil' hovers in the sky, 

> There is a niinnu descripliDn oC Dutnerong devils or spiriU. 

Had their differenl fiuietions, in Nash's I'ierce PeDnileue hU 

SappliDiliDn, 1502, nhere He Tiud lb« ralloning pussge :— ' The 

Isortheoi-e willtniie Ihemxelves with lb under and light- 

i- fling;, and so intecl Wre c\^me ■«\iete viivj niw. is-j ^Emjeiit, tluit 
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And pours down mischief. Austria's head lie there : 
While Philip breathes. 

Enter King John, Arthur, and Hubert. 

KJohn. Hubert,keep this boy : — ^Philip-,make up: 
My mother is asstuled in our I«nt, 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Bast, My lord, I rescu'd her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege : for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. ne same. 
Alarams; Excurdonii; Retreat. J5B(erKTNG JoHN, 
Elinor, Arthur, the Bastard, Hubert, and 
Lords, 

A'. John. So shall it be; your s;race shall stay 
behind, [To Elinor. 

So strongly guarded. — Cousin, look not sad: 

[To Arthur. 
Thy grandam loves thee, and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Artk. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K.Jokn. Cousin [To the Bastard], away for 
England; haste before: 

sodsinelj great raorfalitie ahad ensue Id tbe inhahibmW. Tlie 
spirits of fire bave tlieir manBioas andcr the region! of the 

" Here tbe king, who had knighted him b; the name of Sir 
ffii^Wrf, ealU him bjhia rormernsme. Shskipearehu folloned 
the old plajB, and the bent aatbenlioated historj. The queen 
inotber, whom King John had mnde regent in Anjou, KBa in poa* 
seBaion at tbe toWD of Mirabean. in that prorince. On the ap- 
proach of the French Brmj, with Arthnr at their head, she sent 
lellen lo King John lo eoine to her relief, which he immedialelj 
did. Ab he advanced to (he town he enconntered tbe ami; Ifaat 
Uy before it, muted them, and took Artbor priaDner. The qneen 
in till' mean while remained in perfect aeonritj in the oaatle of 
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And, ere our coming, §ee thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots : angels ^ imprisoned 
Bet tbou at liberty : the fat ribs of peace 
flfuat by the hungry now be fed upon : 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 

£asl. Bell, book, and candle " shall not drive me 
back; 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
I leave your highness : — Grandam, I will pray v 
(If ever 1 remember to be holy) % 

For your fair safety : so I kiss your hand. ^ 

Eli. Farewell, my gentle cousin. 

K. John. Coz, farewell. 

[Exit Bastard. 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 
[She lakes Arthur aside. 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle 
Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lircs in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, 1 am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect 1 have of thee. 

Hub. I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good frieud, thou hast no cause to sal 

But thou shalt have; and creep time ne'er so slow, 
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' It appears from Johnaon'a EccleniaaticBl Laws, thul ■enlence 
of eicoramanicalion was to be ' eiplainiid io order in English, 
witb belli ioBing and candies Hghled, Ibal it maj canse Ilia greatvr 
dread ; for laymen haie greatsr regard to Ibis solemnity tliu 
to the effect nt such sienleviceE.' Seu Dodsley's Old Plaja, T1 ' ' 
iii.p.39r, eil. 1760. 
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Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 

I had a thmg to say, — But let it go : 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds ^, 

To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound one unto^ the drowsy race of night; 

If this same were a churchyard where we stand. 

And thou possessed with a.thousand wrongs ; 

Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick 

(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins. 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes. 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes) ; 

Or if that thou could'st see me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, using conceit^ alone. 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 

Then, in despite of brooded^ watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

' Showy ornaments. 

* The old copy reads intOf the emendation is Theobald's. 

* Conception. 

^ Pope proposed to read broad-eyed, instead of brooded. The 
alteration, it must be confessed, is elegant, bnt unnecessary. The 
allasion is to the yigilance of animals while brooding, or with a 
brood of young ones ander their protection. The king says of 
Hamlet : — 

* — — - there's something in his soal 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood.* 
Milton also, in L' Allegro, desires Melancholy to — 

* Find 00 1 some nncoath cell 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings.' 

Brooded may be nsed for brooding, as delighted for delighting, and 
discontented for discontenting, ia other places of these plays. To 
sit on brood, or dbrood, is the old term applied to birds dnring 
the period of incnbation. All the metaphorical ii&«% ^tVkv^^v^ 
to brood are commoii to the Latin tnctibo. 
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But ah, I will not; — Yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me i 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me underl 
Though that niy death weie aJjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I'd do't. 

K. John. Do not I know, thou would'sf 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: I'll tell thee what, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And, whereaoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me: Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I will keep bim 

That he ahall not nfiend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Hub. My lord? 

K. John. A grave. 

Hub. He sliall not lire. 

K. John. £not^. 

I could be merry now ; Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee ; 

Bemember. Madam, fare you well: 

I'll send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

Eli. My blessing go with thee ! 

K. John. For England, cousin 

Hubert shall be your man, attend 
With all true duty.— On toward Calais, ho' 
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Ihe lown of FaliuBe, in Normandy, under the care of Habert, 
chamberlain, from whence he was sflerwanls removed lo Bo 
and delirered lo the cnstadj of Robert de Ve/poul. Hen 
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SCENE IV. Themme. TAe FrencU King's Tfn/. 

Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, and 
Attendants. 

K. Pki. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado' of convicted^ sail 
Is scatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowship. 

Pand. Courage and comfort! all shall yetgowell. 

K. Phi. What can ^o well, when we have run soill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Anders lost? 
Arthur ta'en prisoner? divers dear friends slain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
(.)'erbearing interruption, spite of France? 

Lew. What he hath won, that hath he fortified : 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos'd, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause^. 
Doth want example ; Who hath read, or heard. 
Of any kindred action like Xo this 1 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this 
praise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Enter Constance. 
Look, who comes here! a grave unto a soul; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will. 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath*: — 
I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 
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380 KING JOHN. ACT III« 

Const. Lo, now ! now see the issue of your peace^ 
J£, Phi. Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle 

Constance I 
Comt. No, I defy* all counsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 

Death, death: — O amiable lovely death! 

Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness ! 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night. 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows ; 

And ring these iingera with thy household worn 

And atop this e;ap of breath^ with fulsome d 

And be a carrion monster Uke thyself: 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou smil's^lj 

And buss thee aa thy wife ! Misery's love, 

O, come to me ! 

K. Phi. fair aifliction, peace. 

Const. No, DO, I will not,having breath tocty:— 

O, tiiat my tongue were in the thunder's mouth I 

Then with a passion would I shake the world; 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy. 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble 

Which scorns a modern^ invocation. 

Pand. Lady, you utter madness, and not ai 
Coast. Thou art not holy to behe me so; 

I am not mad : this hair I tear 'n 

My name is Constance : I was Geffrey's wife ; 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 

I am not mad: — I would to heaven, I were! 

For then, 'tis like I should forget myself: 

O, if I could, what grief should I forget I — 

Preach some philosophy to make me mad. 
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And thou shalt be canoniz'd, cardinal: 
For, being not mad, but sensible of grief. 
My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be delivered of these woes. 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 
If I were mad, I should forget my son ; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he : 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

K.Phi. Bind up those tresses; O, what lore I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen. 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glew themselves in sociable gn7f; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Comt. To England, if you will®. 

K, Phi. Bind up your hairs. 

Const. Yes, that I will ; and wherefore will I do it? 
I tore them from their bonds; and cried aloud, 
O that these hands couM so redeem my son 
As they have given these hairs their liberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty. 
And will again commit them to ^eir bonds. 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say. 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven; 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 
To him that did but yesterday suspire^, 

^ Probably Constance in despair means to apostrophize the 
absent King John : — ' Take my son to England if yoa will.' 

^ To suspire Shakspeare ases for to breathe. Thus in King 
Henry IV. Part II :— 

* Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce mnst move.' 

In Bnllokar's Expositor, 1616, we have suspirtitiony a ^eolKvtu^ 
or sighing. 
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iucb a gracious*" creature bom. 



There 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
Aad he will look, as hollow as a ghost; 
As dim and raeagte as ao ague's lit; 
And BO he'll die; and, rising so again, 
Wheo I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pond. Vou hold too heinous a respect of 
Const. He talks to me, that never had a sc 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief, as of your child, 
Cmat. Grief fills the room up of my absent child 
lies in his bed, walks up and down with me 
Puts on bis pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Kemembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well : had you such a loss as t, 
I could give better comfort than you do. — 
1 will not keep this form upon my head, 

[ Tearing off her Itcad-i 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O lord, my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world 
My widow- comfort, and my sorrow's cure 1 [Ent, 

'° GnaioM ii nsed by Sfasisptsre often io the nense a 
lif<il. ™»f/j,. jraw/Mf. Florin, in hl< Italian Dioliomirj, 

grHcernl, graciaua, also conufy, fine, wfU-famund, gentle. 

" To the lame porpoie MacdnffofaBerreB: — 

■ He bag no oliildren. -' 

The IhunRht occurs agaia in King Hear; VI. Pirl ril. 

" ' Perfruitur IscbrjinU, et amsl pro ouojage Inotam 

Majnard, a French poet, has Ihe game thought ;- 
El 1e repoB est hd faien qne je crains : 
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K. Phi* I fear some outrage, and I'll follow her. 

[Exit. 

Lew. There's nothmg in this world can make me joy ; 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale^'. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's ^^ 

taste. 
That it yields nought, but shame, and bitterness. 

Pand. Before the curing of a strong disease. 
Even in the instant of repair and healtibi, 
The fit is strongest; evils, that take leave. 
On their departure most of all show evil : 
What have you lost by losing of this day? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no : when fortune means to men most good. 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
'Tis strange, to think how much King John hath lost 
In this which he accounts so clearly won : 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner? 

Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 

Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now hear me speak, with a prophetick spirit; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each Uttle rub, 

*' ' For when thoa art angrj, all our days are gone, we bring 
our years to an end, as it toere a tale that is told.' Psalm xo. Thos 
aUo in Macbeth' : — 

' Life's bat a walking shadow,-— 

it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sonnd and fory. 

Signifying nothing/ 
^* The old copy reads word*s. The alteration .was made by 
Pope. .Malone thinks that it is nnnecessary; and that by the 
sweet word, life is meant. Steevens prefers Pope's emendation, 
which is countenanced by Hamlet's 

* How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world !' 

LL2 
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Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne; and, therefore, raai 
John hath seiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be. 
That, whiles warm life plays in that iufant's veinst 
The miaplac'd John should eDtertuin an hour, 
Une minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest : 
A sceptre, anfttch'd with aji unruly hand. 
Must be as boisterously maiotoin'd as gain'd : 
And he, that stands upon a slippery place. 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up : 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must d 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

tew. But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall 7 
Pond. You, in the right of Lady Blanchyour wife. 
May then make all tiie claim that Arttiur did. 
Lsm. And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did- 
Panil. How green are you, and fresh in this old 
world ! 
John lays you plots'^; the times conspire with yo| 
For he, that steeps his safety in true blood, 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 
This act, BO evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal; 
That none so small advantage shall step forUi, 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it: 
No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape"" of nature, no distemper'd day. 
No common wind, no customed event. 



" ' Jdho Uyn you plots.' A similar pb rax 
Parlof Kipg Henrj VI.:— 

' He writes me here.' 
A^ain, in tbc aecoad part or Ihe same pla; : — 

' He would have carried ym a forehaod Bhafl,' He. 
" The old r.opj tenda scnpi. TliP Eincnilaliaii is Pope'i, 

Shakepeare finely calls a moostroua hirtb an ' 

if it were productid while she was busy elsev 
some other thing. 
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But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 
Abortives, presages, and toDgues of heaveo, 
Plainly denouncing Tengeance upon John. 

Lew. May be, he will not touch young Arthur's 
life, 
But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Pond. O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach. 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies : and then tlie hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him. 
And kiss ^e lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath. 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this burly " all on foot; 
And, 0, what better matter breeds for you. 
Than I have nam'd! — The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in Euglaud, ransacking tJie church. 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call'^ 
To train ten thousand English to their side; 
Or, as a little snow '8, tumbled about. 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 
(io with me to the king: "Tia wonderful. 
What may be wrought out of their discontent ; 
Now that their souls are topfull of offence. 
For England go; I will wliet on the king, 

Lew. Strong reasons make strong"" actions : Let 
uago; 
If you say, ay, the king will not say, no. [Exeunt. 

" Burly is tvamU. 

X The image U Uken froiD tlie muiner in whicb birds are 
■omMimei caoght; one being placed /or thepurpose of drawing 
oltiert lo the iwt b> bin note or call. 

" Bacon, in hii Uiitor; of Henry Vtl. speaking of Simnel'i 

" The firit foliu reads tlrange ; the second Iblio slrtmy. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. Northamplou ". A Rmm in the 

Enter Hubert and tv>o Atteadants. 

Bvb. Heat me these iruns hot: and, lool 

Within Iho arras^ : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush fortli: 
And bind Uie boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 
1 Atifnd. I hope, your warrant will bear out the 

Utib. Uncleanly scruples ! Fear not you : look 
to'l. — [Exeunt Attendants. 

Young lad, come forth; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur, 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince), as may be. — You are s 

Htib, Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

' There is no cirDunBtince, either in the origins! p\ay or in 
Ihia of ShakBpeare, to point out the partimilBr raHtle in vliiuh 
Arthur is supposed to be eonlined. The oaitle of North mnploo 
his heeD mentioned raerelj becaaee, in the first net. Kid; John 
seema to have been in thHt town. It has ulrrady been slated 
ihul Anhar wan in fnot confineii at Falaiae, and aflerwarda at 
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Only for wantonness^. By my Christendom*, 

So 1 were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as \he day is lonn;; 

And so I would be here, but that [ doubt 

My uncle practises more harm to me : 

He is afrmd of me, and I of him; 

Is it my fault that I was Geiirey's son? 

No, indeed, is't not; And X would to heaven, 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead ; 
Tlierefore I will be sudden, and despatch. [Aside. 

ArfA.Areyousick, Hubert? you lookpale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a. little sick; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my bo- 
Read here, young Arthur. [Skotein^ a paper.] 
How now, foolish rheum 1 [Aidde. 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. 

Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 

Artk. Too fairly, Hubert, for ao foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons bum out both mine eyes ? 

> Thi) i> a Bilirical RUnce at tbe rashionsble alTeclalion ofhia 
lini« bj SbAkflpeare: «bicb Lylj tUo ridicalen in his Midas:— 
' Now ever; bue compHDion, beiDj; in his mHble-fubks, iB}* he 
is nalanchab/.' Again: ' Melanchob/ is the creal of ooortien, 

' i.e. by ray iM^l'am. The nae at this word Tor chrislening 
or bapliAm is nal peculiar tc Shakspeare ; it was cDmmon In hi« 
lime. Heame has publiibed a Prone from a MS. of Henrj (he 
Seventh'B time, in the gloiBsi; 1« Robert of Cloaceater in a note 
nn the word midewinter, bj nhiob it appears that it was the 
ancient orlhography. ' The cbilder rjzt acliape & chrgnlipidaiHe.' 
It ia also used h; Ljly, Fansliaw, Harington, and FairfiKe. 
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Uvb. Young boy, I must. 

Artk. And will you? 

Bitb. And I will. 

Artk. Have you the heart? When your head did 
but ake, 
I knit my bankerchief about your brows 
(The best 1 had, a princess wrought it me). 
And I did never ask it you again: 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, What lack you? and. Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have liun still. 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 
And call it cunning ; Do, an if you will : 
If heaven be pleas'd that you must use me ill. 
Why, then you must. — Will you put oat mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must 1 burn them out. 

Art/i. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it! 
The iron of itself, though heat* red-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink ray tears, 
And quench hia fiery indignation 
JBven in the matter of mine iimocence: 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 
But for containing lire to harm mine eye. 
Arc you more stubborn-hard than hammer'd in 

* Tbe parlicipte Atof, tbongh now olisol 
Hpeare's limf,. ' Hb commiiDdi'il Iliat thi 
asce one leven timeB more IbsH it was we 
JiLig. 
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An if an angel should have come to me. 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ'd him ; no tongue, but Hu- 
bert's. 
Hub. Come forth. [Stamps. 

Re-etitCT Atteudants, icith Corih, Irons, Sfc. 
Do as I bid you do. 

Artk. O, HB,ve me, Hubert, save me; my eyes 
are out. 
Even with the tierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I sa,y, and bind himliere. 

Arth. Al&sl what need you besoboist'rons-rough? 
I will not struggle, I vfill stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away. 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not stir, uor wince, nor speak a word. 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust hut these men away, and I'll forgive you. 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within; let me alone with him. 

lAttettd. I am best pleas'd t« be from sueh a 
deed. [Exeunt Attendants. 

Arih. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 
He hatii a stern look, but a gentle heart; — 
Let him come back, that his compassioD may 
Give hfe to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself, 

Artk. Is there no remedy? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven! — that there were but a mote in 

A ^ain, a dust, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then, feeLng what small things are boist'rous there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem UuctiliW. 
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Hub. Is tiiis yoiic promise ? go to, hold your tongue, 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tonguei 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes ; 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert 1 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out tny ton^e^, 
So I may keep mine eyes: O, spare mine eyes; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you I 
Lo, by my troth, tlie instrument is cold. 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Artk. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead wiA 

Being; create for conftort, to be us'd 

In undeserv'd extremes^ : See else yourself; 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 

And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Hvb. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Artk. And if you do, you will but make it blush. 
And glow witik shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight. 
Snatch at his master that doth larre^ him on. 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong. 
Deny their office : only yon do lack 
That mercy, which tierce fire, and iron, extends. 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. U 
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SC. I. KING JOHN. 997 

Hub, Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes^ : 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy. 
With this same very iron to bum them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub, Peace : no more. Adieu : 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure. 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not dffend thee. 

Arth. O heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub, Silence; no more : Go closely ^^ in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Exeimt, 

SCENE II. 

The same, A Room of State in the Palace, 

Enter King John, crowned; Pembroke, Salis- 
bury, and other Lords. The King takes his 
State, 

K, John, Here once again we sit, once again 
crown'd, 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 
Pern, This once again, but that your highness 
pleas'd. 
Was once superfluous ^ : you were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 

• Owns. 

^^ i. e. secretly, privately. So in Albamazar, 1610, Act iii. 

Sc. 1 :— 

' I'll entertain him here ; meanwhile steal yon 
Closely into the room.' 
' i. e. this one time more was one time mote than enough. It 
should be remembered that King John was now crowned for the 
fourth time, 

VOL. IV. M M. 
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The faiths of meo ne'er stained with revolt; 
Fresh espectation troubled not the land. 
With any long'd-for change, or better state. 

Sal. Therefore, to be possess'd with double pomp. 
To guard ^ a title that was rich before. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throvr a perfume on the violet. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto tlie rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gatnish^V 
Is wasteful, and ridiculous e 

Pem. But that your royal pleasure must be d 
This act is as an ancient tale new told^; 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome. 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sal. Iti this, the antique and well noted face 
Of plain old form is much distigured : 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail. 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about: 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, i 
For putting on so new a fashion'd robe. 

Pem. When workmen strive to do better than well, 
Tliey do confound their skill in covetousnesa'*: 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault. 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 
As patches, set upon a little breach, 

' To gmrd if 
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Discredit more in hiding of the fault^. 
Than did the fault before it was so patch'd- 

Sol. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd. 
We breath'd OUT counsel: butit pleas'dyourhighneas 
To overbear it; and we are all well pleas'd; 
Since all and every part of what we would ^, 
Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 

K.John. Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possess'd you with, and tiiink them strong ; 
And more, more strong (when lesser is my fear), 
I shall indue you with; Mean time, but ask 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well; 
And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
I wiU both hear and grant you your requests. 

Pew. Then I (as one that am the tongue of these, 
To sound^ the purposes of all their hearts). 
Both for myself and them (but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Send their best studies), heartily request 
The enfranchiaement" of Arthur; whose restraint 
Doth move the munnuring lips of discontent 
To break into tJiis dangerous argument,^ — 
If, what in rest you have, in right you hold. 
Why then your fears (which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong), should move you to mew up" 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise '" ? 

> Faidt means blemish. 

" Siace Ihe nhnle and eacb pnHicslnr put of onr wishes, &c. 

' To declare. Id publish the purposes of all, &o. 

' Releasemenl. 

lowhal jdQnoK haye in rest (i.e. ifMiet), whj tlien is il lliat jonr 
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That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occasioDS, let it be our suit, 
That you have bid us ask his liberty; 
Which for dur goods we do no further aak. 
Than whereupon nur weal, on you depeadins;. 
Counts it youc weal, he have his liberty. 

K. Jolai. Let it he so; I do commit hia youtti 

Enter Hdbebt. 
To your direction. — Hubert, what news with y< 

Pern. This is the man should do the bloody d( 
He show'd his warrant to a friend of mini 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast; 
And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done. 
What we so fear'd he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and 
Between his purpose and his conscience". 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set: 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pern. And when it breaks, I fear, will issue t 
Tlie foul corruption of a sweet child's death. 

A^ John. We cannot hold mortality's strong 

Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead : 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear'd his sickness was past ci 
Pern. Indeed, we heard how near his death he 
Before the child himself felt he was sick : 
This must be answer'd, either here, or henc 

" The jHirpoat of the king, to which Salisbarj nlladcB, is thai 
of putting Arlliuttu death, which he congiders as not yet Bccom- 
plishi^d.aDd therefore sapposes that there might be alill acanOict 
in Uie kJDg'e mi ad — 

' Between his purpose aod hii cai 
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K> John, Why do you bend such solemn brows 
on me? 
Think you, I bear the shears of destiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 

SaL It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis shame^ 
That greatness should so grossly offer it: 
So thrive it in your game ! and so farewell. 

Pern, Stay yet, Lord Salisbury ; I'll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd ^^ the breadth of all this isle. 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while ! 
This must not be thus borne : this will break out 
To all our sorrows, and ere long, I doubt. 

[Exeunt Lords. 

K. John: They bum in indignation ; I repent ; 
There is no sure foundation set on blood ; 
No certain life achiev'd by others' death. ^ 

Enter a Messenger. 

A fearful eye thou hast; Where is that blood, 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 
Pour down thy weather : — How goes all in France? 
Mess, From France to England ^^. — Never such 
a power 
For any foreign preparation. 
Was levied in the body of a land ! 
The copy of your speed is leam'd by them; 
For, when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 

*^ i. e. ' oton'd the breadth of all this isle/ The two last rari- 
oram editions erroneoasly read ' breath for breadth/ which is 
found in the old copy. 

*^ The king asks how all goes in France ; the messenger 
catches the word goes, and answers, that whatever is in France 
goes now tnto England. 
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A'-yoAB.CwIierehalhoiir intelligence been drunk? 
Wbere hatli it dept'*? Where is my mothers care! 
That such an anuy could be drawn in France, 
And she not hear of it? 

Meis, My lieg;e, her ear 

Is stopp'd with dust; the first of April, died 
Your noble mother; And, as I hear, my lord, 
The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Tliree days before : but this from rumour's tongue 
I idly heard; if true, or false, I know not. 

K.Jolm. Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion! 
O, make a league with me, tdl 1 have pleas'd 
My discontented peers ! — What 1 mother dead ? 
How wildly then walks my estate in France'*! — 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'st out, are landed here ? 

Mei». Under the Dauphin. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter o/"Pomfret. 

K. John. Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings.- — -Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings? do not seek to stu£f 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Bait. But, if you be afeard to hear the worst. 
Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 

K. John. Bear with me, cousin ; forlwasamaz'd'" 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood ; and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

" SoinMaobelh:— 

• Was Ihe hops cfr™* 
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Bast. How I have sped among the clergymen. 
The sums I have collected shall express. 
But, ae I travelled hither through the laod, 
I find the people strangely fantasied; 
Fossess'd nilh rumours, full of idle dreams ; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear : 
And here's a prophet ", that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found 
"With maoy hundreds treading on his heels; 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes. 
That, ere the nest Ascension-day at noon. 
Your highness should deliver up your crown, 

K.John.Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst thou so? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 

f . John. Hubert, away with him; imprison him ; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd : 
Deliver him to safety ^^ and return. 
For I must use thee. — O my gentle cousin, 

[Eri( Hubert, icitk Petsh. 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd? 

Bail. The French, my lord ; men's mouths are 
full of it: 
Besides, I met Lord Bigot, and Lord Salisbury 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled lire). 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kill'd to-night 
On your suggestion. 
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404 KING JOHN. ACT IV. 

K. John. Gentle kineinaa, go. 

And thrust thyself into their companies : 
I have a way to win their lores again; 
Bring them before me. 

Bast. I will seek them out. 

K.Jolm. N'ay, but make haste; the better foot 

before. 

O, let me have no subject enemies. 

When adverse foreigners afiright my towns 

With dreadful pomp of stout invasion !— 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels ; 

And fly, like thought, from them to me ag;ain. 

Bant. The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. 
[Exit. 

K. John. Spoke like a sprileful noble genlle- 

Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 
iSome messenger betwixt me and tlie peers; 
And be thou he. 

Sless. With all my heart, my liege. 

[Exit. 

K. John. My mother dead ! 

Re-enter Bdbekt, 

Hnb. My lord, they say, five moons were seen 
to-night : 
Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl abont 
The other four, in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Five moons ? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they ' " " ''im, they shake their heads, 
And whisper 'n the ear; 

And he, tha' |ripF 'a wrist; 

Whilst he, t -b I 
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With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes *^. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 

Who, with his shears and measure in his hand. 

Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet ^), 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 

That were embattailed and rank'd in Kent : 

Another lean unwash'd artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. John. Why seek'st thou to possess me with 
these fears ? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub. Had none, my lord ! why, did you not pro- 
voke me ? 

K. John. It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life : 
And, on the winking of authority. 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd respect ^^. 

'^ This may be compared with a spirited passage in Edward III. 
CapeVs Prolusions, p. 75 : — 

' Oar men, with open months and staring eyes. 
Look on each other, as they did attend 
Each other's words, and yet no creature speaks -, 
A tongue-tied fear hath made a midnight hour. 
And speeches sleep through all the waking region.' 
^ This passage, which called forth the antiquarian knowledge 
of so many learned commentators, is now, from the return of the 
liuhion of right and left shoes, become intelligible without a note. 
^ Deliberate consideration. So in Hamlet: — 

* There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life.' 
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Jiiih. Here ia your hand and seal for what I did, 

K. John. O, when the last account 'twixt beaveo 
and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to darouation ! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds. 
Make deeds ill done ! Hadest not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted ^^, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame. 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody vtllany. 
Apt, liable, to be eraploy'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king. 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord, 

K.John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made 
a pause ^, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face. 
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And^ bid me tell my tale in e^spress words; 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent. 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held yile to 

name. — 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers ; 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 

Hub, Arm you against your other enemies, 
111 make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought. 
And you have slander'd nature in my form ; 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K» John, Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the 
peers. 
Throw this report on their incensed rage. 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Foi^ve the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 

^ The old copy reads ' As bid me/ &c. Malone made the 
correction, in which I concur ; thoagh at freqaentlj is used for 
that^ which. See Julius Cfesar, Act i. Sc. 2, note 15. 
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And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee mote hideous than thou art. 
O. answer not; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient-^ haste: 
I c6njure thee but slowly; run more fast*. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. TSe tame. Before the Cagtle. 

Enter Arthur, on Me Walk. 
Arlh. The wall is high; and yet will 1 leap 

Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not! — - 

There's few, or none, do know me ; if they did. 

This ship-boy's semblance hath disguia'd me quite. 

I am afraid : and yet III venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I'll find a thousand shifts to gel away: 

As good to die, and go, as die, and stay. 

[Leaps down. 

O me ! my uncle's spirit is in these stones 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones ! 
[Diti. 
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Eater Pembkokb, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sal. Lords, I will meet him at Saint Edmund'a- 
Bury; 
It is OUT safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pern. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 

Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whose private with me^, of the Dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Sig. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal. Or, rather then set forward : for 'twill be 

Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er^ we meet. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. Once more to-day well met, distemper'd* 
lords ! 
The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hath dispossess'd himself of us ; 
We will not line his thin bestaincd cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks : 
Return, and tell him so; we know the worst. 

Bast. Whate'et you think, good words, I think, 
were best. 

Sal Our griefs, and not our manners, reason* now. 

' Privste >ein)iint. 

' T)iE n,t of or for we. before, ia at least as old as Cbaucer's 

qnun,— ever, e'er, at Bdj time. Eri i^mr. or fver. or ere, U, in 
modem Engliih, >»»<r ll„m at layii^e ; before «iir : and this is 
tbe seDUe in which Shakspeare and oar elder writers constantly 
aselbe phrase. 

* i.e. ruffled, not of humnur. So in Hamlet; — 

' To rea^oA. in Sbakspeare, is nut so often tn circfue as la talk. 
SoinCoriolanus:— 

■ — reojon with the fellow 

Before you punish him.' 
VOL. IV. N N 
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Batt. But there is liule reason 
Therefore, 'twere reason, you had manners now. 

Pem. Sir, sir, impatience halh its privilege. 

Batt. Tis true : to hurt his master, no man else. 

Sal. This is the prison : What i.s he lies here? 

[Seeing Abthvr. 

Pem, O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himself halh done. 
Doth lay it open, to ur^e on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doora'd this beauty to a grare. 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? Have you 
beheld. 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think? 
Or do you almost think, although you see. 
That you do see ? could thouo;ht, without this object. 
Form such another? This is the very top, J^H 

The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, ^^| 
Of murder's arms : this is the bloodiest shaine,^^| 
The wildest savag'ry, the vilest stroke, ^™ 

That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or staring rage. 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse^, 

Pem. All murders past do stand excus'd 
And this, so sole, and so unmatchable, 
Shalt give a holiness, a purity, 
To the yet unbegotten sins of time^, 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

Bast. It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand. 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ?- 

' The oW cop; reads liii of limcu. The emendation U Pnpe'j. 
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We had a kind of light> what would ensue : 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand; 
The practice, and the purpose, of the king : — 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul, 
Kneeling before thia ruin of sweet life. 
And breathing to faia breathless excellence 
The incjense of a tow, a holy vow; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world. 
Never to be infected with delight. 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 
n^ill I have set a glory to this head^, 
By giving it the worship of revenge. 

Pem, Big, Our souls religiously confirm thy words. 

Enter Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you : 
Arthur doth live; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal, O, he is bold, and blushes not at death : — 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Huh. I am no villain. 

;S^/. Must 1 rob the law ? 

[Drawing Ms sword. 

^ The old copj reads, ' 'Till I have set a glory to this hand,* 
This is a copy of the tows made in the ages of superstition and 
chivalry. Pope thought that we should read * a glory to this head,* 
pointing to the head of the dead prince, and osing worship in its 
common acceptation. A glory is a circle of rays, snch as is re- 
presented sarroonding the heads of saints and oliier holy persons. 
The solemn confirmation of the other lords seems to require this 
sense. Gray, the poet (says Dr. Farmer), was much pleased with 
this correction. The old reading has been explained, * till I haye 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving it the honour of re- 
venge for so foul a deed.' In the next act we have:— 

* 1 will not return 

Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised.' 

And in Troilus and Cressida : — 

♦ Jove, let iEneas live. 

If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand complete courses of the sun.' 
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Bast. Your sword is bright, sir; put it up B.|wn^. 
Sal. Not till I sheath it in a murderer's akin. 
Bub. Stand back. Lord Salisbury, stand back, I 

By heaveo, I think, my sword's as sharp as yotui 
1 would not have you, lord, forget yourself. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true '" defence ; 
Lest 1, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Hiff. Out, dunghill ! dar'st thou brave a nobleman? 

Hub. Not for my life : but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sal. Thou art a murderer. 

Hub. Do not prove n 

Yet I am none ; Whose tongue soe'er speaks faUe, 
Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Peia. Cut him to pieces. 

£a»t. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal, Stand by, or I shall gal! you, Faulconbridge. 

Bast. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury: 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 
Or teacb thy hasty spleen to do me shame, ■ 

I'll strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime;:^H 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting-iron, ^M 

That you shall think the devil is come from hell. ^1 

£t£r. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge? 
Second a villain, and a murderer? 

' SoiaOlfaello:— 'Kerp up yaur bright Bwordn; (or ibe iev 
will nist them.' Bolh Fanloon bridge and Othpllo speak con- 
templuonily. 'Yoobme (hown that jour sword is brighl, and 
now you may pal il up again ; yon shull nol nae it.' 

"> Honest defeiiEe, derenoc in a goad came. 

" l)r. Johnson has, I think, mistaken (he sense of this passaEe, 
whicJi he explains — ' Do not make ma a murderer, by aompelllag 
ma to kill yon; I sm hitherio nol a murderer." By 'Do not 
prove me so' Hnberl means ' do not provoke pw* or try my palt- 

assay, to praBi, to Irj, lo tempi one lo d 
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Huh, Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kUl'd this prince? 

Hub. Tis not an hour since I left him well: 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. 

Sal, Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes. 
For villany is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
like rivers of remorse ^^ and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you, whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house. 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big* Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there ! 

Pem, There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

[Exeunt Lords. 

BcLst. Here's a good world ! — Knew you of this 
fair work ? 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

Hub. Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast. H&! I'll tell thee what; 
Thou art damn'd as black— nay, nothing is so black; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer^: 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

Hub, Upon my soul, 

Bast. If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair. 
And, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 

» Pity. 
. *• So in the old play : — 

' Hell, Habert, trast me, all the plagues of hell 
Hangs on performance of this damned deed ; 
This seal, the warrant of the body's bliss, 
Ensureth Satan chieftain of thy soal/ 

N N 2 
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Will serve to straDgle thee; a rush will be 

A beam to hang thee on; or would'st thou drown 

thyself, 
Put but a Utile water in a spoon. 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up. 

I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of diought 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me t 
I left him well. 

Bail. Go, bear him in thine arms. — 

I am amaz'd'*, melhinks; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 
How easy dost thou take all England up t 
From forth this morse! of dead royalty. 
The life, the riiclit, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven : and £ngland now is left 
To tug and acamble, and to part by the teeth 
The unowed '^ interest of proud-s welting state. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majesty. 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 
Now powers from home, and discontents at home. 
Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits 
(As doth a raven on a sick-fall'n beast). 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 
Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture'^ can 
Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child. 
And follow me with speed; I'll to the king: 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 
And heavenitself doth frown upon the land. [£beimJ. 

" i. e, the ialeresl wbieh is not nl tbia mnment legalltrpass 
li; an; nnE. On [he ilealb dF ArlliDr, (he riykt In the orQws de- 
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SCENE I. The game. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Kino John, Panddlph, with the Crown, 
and Attendants. 

K. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand. Take again 

[Giving John the Crown. 
Prom this my hand, as holding; of the pope. 
Your Borereign greatness and authority. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet 
the French ; 
And from his hoUness use all your power 
To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflam'd. 
Our discontented counties '^ do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul. 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty, 
I'his inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualified. 
Then pause not; for the present time's so sick. 
That present medicine must be minister'd. 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope : 
But, since you are a gentle convertite^. 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war, 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 
On this Ascension-day, remember well, 

kin)rdoia, bnl lh« lords and luibilili) iu generil. Ai in Rouiea 
■nd Juliet and Much Ado Hbaut Muthjng. 
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Vpoa your oalli of service to the pope. 

Go I tj> make the French lay down their am 

Jl. John. Is this AsceDsion-day ! Did t 

Say, that, before Ascension-day at noon. 
My crown 1 should give off? Even so I have : J 
1 did suppose, it should be on constraint; 
But, faeavei) be thaok'd, it is but voluntary. 

Enter the Bastard. 
Bait. All Kent hath yielded; nolhlng there hd 

But Dover castle: London hath receiv'd. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy ; 
And wild amazenicnt hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Bait. They found him dead, and cast into the 
streets ; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life ^ 
By some damu'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 

A'. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 

Bait. So, on my soul, he did, for aught be knew. 
But wherefore do you droop? why look you sad? 
Be g;reat in act, as you have been in thought; 
I^t not the world see fear, and sad distrust. 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 
Be stirring as the time ; he lire with fire ; 

' Drjdtn liHi IranBCerred thU imflifB (u a . 
in All for Love:— 

' Ad wplg circlt, BJiioe tyivjeurel's gi 
ID Kin; Richrtrdll:— 

' A jaett in a .ten tine« 

Is «. bold spill in %\o5»i\w 
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Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes. 

That borrow their behaviours from the great. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution *. 

Away; and glister like the god of war. 

When he intendeth to become the field*: 

Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there ? and make him tremble there ? 

O, let it not be said ! — Forage^, and run 

To meet displeasure further from the doors; 

And grapple with him, ere he come so nigh. 

£'.7(iAit. The legate of the pope hath been with me. 
And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promised to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast. O inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land. 
Send fair'play orders, and make compromise. 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce. 
To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanton brave our fields, 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil. 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread^, 

' SoinMacbelli:— 

' Let's brieflj put on maaly readatoM, 

And meet i'lhe hsil together.' 
' Thus in Hamlet:— 

- such B sight ss Ihia 

tubraad; vhich Dr. John- 

OD BBja is its origtmit sense: baifourrage, the Frenoh source of 
t, is formed rrom the low Lain fodirasiuia, load : the aense of 
anging (herefore iiipeura to he secondary. 
' We hme the same imagt in Msobeth :— 

' Where ibe NorwejBB banners floul Ihe iky, 

^'rom these two pussBgesGru; rormed tbe firal linea orhis ' Bi.i«.; 
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And find no check? Let us, my Uege, to arms: 
Perchance, tbe cardinal cannot make your peace; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said. 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

K. Jo/ui. Have thou the ordering of this preseut 

Batl. Away then, with goodcourage: yet, I know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe^. \_Exeimt, 

SCENE II. A Ptoiw, wear St. Edmund's-Bury. 

Enter, in arms, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, 
Pembroke, Bigot, and Soldiers. 

LciD. My Lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
Ajid keep it safe for our remembraaoe: 
Ketum the precedent' to these lords again; 
That having our fair order written down. 
Both they, and we, perusing o'er these notes. 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 
To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad (hat such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn 'd revolt. 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many : O, it grieves my soul. 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker; O, and there. 
Where honourable rescue and defence, 

parlj isablr lo cope with one yet proad*!. 

ta BtTEnglh Ihwi Ibeirs. 

•gh draught of the original treiilj. In Kin|{ 

^r employed to engross lbs indiclmeBl 

II Inok bim elBien haars to write it. 
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Cries out upon the name of Salisbury : 

But such is the infection of the time, 

That, for the health and physick of our right, 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 

Of stem injustice and confused wrong. — 

And is't not pity, O my grieved friends ! 

That we, the sons and children of this isle. 

Were bom to see so sad an hour as this ; 

Wherein we step after a stranger^ march 

Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 

Her enemies* ranks (I must withdraw and weep 

Upon the spot^ of this enforced cause), 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here ? 

What, here? — O nation, that thou could'st remove ! 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth^ thee about, 

Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself. 

And grapple^ thee unto a Pagan shore; 

Where these two Christian armies might combine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to-spend it^ so unneighbourly! 

^ Shakspeare often uses stranger as an adjective. See the 
last scene : — 

' Swearing allegiance and the lore of sonl 

To stranger blood, to foreign rojaltj/ 
So in a Midsummer Night's Dream : — 

* To seek new friends and strang&r companies/ 
^ i. e. the stain. 

* To clip is to enlace ; not yet obsolete in the northern conn- 
ties. 

^ The old copy reads cnpple. The emendatidn was made by 
Pope. The poet alludes to the wars carried on by the Christian 
princes in the Holy Land against the Saracens, where the united 
armies of France and England might have laid their animosities 
aside and fought in the cause of Christ, instead of fighting against 
brethren and countrymen. 

^ Shakspeare here employs a phraseology used before in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor : vol. i. p. 269, note 7 :— 

* And, fairy-like, <o-pinch the unclean knight.' 
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Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in this: 
And great alfectiooB, wrestling in thy bosom. 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O, what a noble combat hast thou fought. 
Between compulsion and a brave respect'^ ! 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 
That siWerly doth progress on thy cheeks : 
My heart hath melted at a lady'a tears. 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effusion of sueb manly drops. 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul". 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 
Than had I seen Uie vanity top of heaven 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 
lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 
Aad with a ^eat heart heave away this storm ; 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes. 
That never saw the giant world enrag")] ; 
Nor met with fortune other than at feasts. 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of f^ossiping. 
Come, come ; for thou shdt thrust thy band as deep 
Into the purse of rich prosperity, 
As I^ewis himself: — so, nobles, shall you all. 
That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

Enter Pandulph, attended. 
And even there, methinks, an angel spake ^: 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 

'' Thii mipHlnaii wu Ihe oecessitj of a refonn>U(in jn tlie 
it«le i nhicb, BCDording to Satiibar}') opinioD (who in hia pre- 
eedin^ Eipecob cdHb it id enforced ramse) toold only be pnwun^d 
bj Cottigo arms ; and the brace rejped was the lots of CDanlrj. 

' ' This windj IrmptH till il ttow up rain 

Held back hia sorrow's tid<-.'— A^w of Luerere. 

' tn what I hare fliw said an ingel apalct : for see. the hnlj 
legale RpproBchea ID giie a warruil rrom heaiien, and the Dsme 
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To give us warrant from the hand of heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right. 
With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France I 

The ueKt is this,— Kin^ John hath reconcii'd 
Himself to Home; his spirit is come in, 
That so stood out against the holy church. 
The great metropolis and see of Rome : 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up. 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war; 
That, like a lion foster'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace. 
And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lew. Yourgrace shall pardon me, I will not back; 
I am too high-born to be propeitied '°, 
To be a secondary at control. 
Or useful serving-man, and instrument. 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars, 
Between this chastis'd kingdom and myself. 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire; 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right. 
Acquainted me with interest to" this land. 
Yea, thrust this enterprise lUto my ]ieart; 
And come you now to tell me, John liath made 
His peace with Rome? What i* that peace to me? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-hed, 

'° Approprialed. 



nry tV. Part II. 

B2T:— 'He hgd a 
;>r Joiin dR ArdEP, 
irofPedimore.' 
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After youDg Arthur, claim liiis land for mine; 
And, now it is h&If-conquer'd, must I back. 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Ani 1 Rome's slave? What penny hath Rome borne. 
What men provided, what munition eeut, 
Ta underprop this action? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable. 
Sweat in.this business, and m^nt^ this war? 
JHave I not heard these islanders shout out, 
Vive le Toy .' as I have bank'd their towns '*? 
Have I not here the best cards for the game. 
To win this easy match play'd for a crown ? 
And shall T now give o'er the yielded set? 
No, no, on my sout, it never shall be said. 

Pand. Tou look but on the outside of this work. 

Lew. Outside or inside. T will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war". 
And cull'd these fiery spirits from the world. 
To outlook '* conquest, and to win renown 
Hvcn in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

[ Trumpet mwtdi. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? 

" i. e. passed along itie binks a( the river. Thou in tbe dU 
[M — 

• from the hollow holes of Thuneiis 

Echo apice replied. Vivt Ir ro; ! 
From thence nlon; Ihe wulon mlUng glade 
To TrojnoviDl, jour fair metropolis.' 
We ttiW sBj (0 coast and loJfa?iJb; and 1o biufJt hflii no fesa pn>- 
prielj, Ihoogh not reoonciled to ui bj mndern usage. 

" i. e. aiuahlcd it. dreo it Dnt of Ibe field. So in Kinir Henri 
IV. Part:.:— 

' And that hia fiends by depnlation coald not 

" Faie down, hear down bj a show of tnagnttnimilj. So be- 
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Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast. According to the fair play of the world, 

I*t me have audience; I am sent to speak; 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
1 come to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
Aud, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue, 

Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful -opposite. 
And will not temporize with my entreaties; 
He flatly says, he'll not lay down his arms. 

Bast. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd. 
The youth says well : — Now hear our English king ; 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 
lie is prepar'd; and reason too, be should: 
This apish and unmannerly approach. 
This harness'd masque, and unadvised revel. 
This unhair'd'^ sauciuesa, and boyish troops. 
The king doth smile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwartish war, these pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 
That hand, nhichhad the strength, even at your doof. 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch '* ; 
To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells ; 
To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 
To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in cliests and trunks ; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill, and shake, 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow '', 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman; — 
Shall that victorious hand be fesbled here. 
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That in your chambers gave you chastiBement ? 
No: Know, tbe gallaut moniLrch is ia arms; 
And lilce an eagle o'er his aiery '^ towers. 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. — 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts. 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of youT dear mother England, blush for shame : 
For your OWD ladies, and pale-visag'd maids. 
Like Amazons, corae tripping aftei drums ; 
Their thimbles ioto armed gauntlets change. 
Their neelds '^ to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

LeiB. There end thy brave '^j and turn thy face in 
peace : 
We grant, thou canst outscold us ; fare tbee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand. Give me leave to speak. 

Sa»t. No, I will speak. 

Lew, We will attend to neither: — 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest; and our being here. 

Sast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry 

And so shall you, being beaten ; Do but start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 

And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd. 

That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 

Sound but another, and another shall. 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 

And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at hand 

(Not trusting to this halting legate here. 

Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than need), 

Is warlike John; and in his forehead sits 

A bare-ribb'd death, whose office is this day 
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To feast upon whole thousands of the Trench. 
Lew, Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 
Bast. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not 
doubt. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. The same. A Field of Battle. 

Alarums. Enter King John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us ? O, tell me, 

Hubert. 
Ehib. Badly, I fear: How fares your majesty? 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
lies heavy on me : O, my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Fanlcon- 
bridge. 
Desires your majesty to leave the field; 
And send him word by me, which way you go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to die ab- 
bey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort; for the great supply^. 
That was expected by the Dauphin here. 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin Sands. 
This news was brought to Richard ^ but even now : 
The French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Ah me ! this tyrant fever bums me up. 

And will not let me welcome this good news. 

Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [Exeunt. 

I Supply is here used as a noon of multitude, as it is again in 
Scene y. p. 428. 

^ The king had not long since called him by his original name 
of PhiUpf bat the messenger coold not take the same liberty. 
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SCENE IV. Tkeiame. Another Part of the same. 

Enter Sausbvrx, Pembroke, Bigot, and 

Others. 
Sal. I did not think the king so stot'd with friends. 
Pern. Up ouce again ; put spiiit in the French ; 
If they miscarry, we miscany too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pew. They say, Kiag John, sore sick, hath lefl 
the field. 

Enter Melun wmmded, and led by Soldiers. 

Mel. Lead ine to the rerolts of England here. 

Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 

Pern. It is the Count Melun. 

Sal. Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold' ; 
Unthread the mde eye of rebellion. 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out King John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French he lords of this loud day. 
He- means to recompense the pains you ^ke. 
By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he sworn. 
And I with him, and many more with me. 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmund's Bury; 
Even on that altar, where we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 

Sal. May this be possible? may this be true? 

Met. Have I not tiideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 

' A proverbial »spM»siod intimating Iraacherj-. Set Kini 
Henrj Vl.Parii. Act iv. So. 4. 
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Resolveth' from his ligure 'gainst the fire? 
What in the world should make me now deceive. 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I theo be false ; since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth? 
I say again, if Lewis do win the day. 
He is forsworn, if e'ei those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break ia the east: 
But even this night, — whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun, — 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire; 
Paying the fioe of rated treachery. 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him, — and this respect besides. 
Fur that my grandsire was an Englishman, 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 

Sal. We do believe thee, — And beshrew my soul 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this moat fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight ; 
And, like abated and retired flood. 
Leaving our rankness* and irregular course, 

^ i. e. diiaahyilli. So in Hanilel: — 

' Tbaw and resolve iLself inlo a dew.' 
Again ID Baret'B Alveirie, 15TS,T.12D, ' to than or resoffe thai 
wbich is Irosf-B.' 

' itniJrHeis, aa applied lo a river, here signiGea eiaberant, 
Teady to oiierfiam; ai applied to the actionji of the speaker and 
his part; it aigniSes wanlon aildneis. Petulautia. 
' Rain added Id a ritter that ja rnnt 
Perforce will force itover&OTi toeViMit.; 
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Stoop low wiUiin those bounds we have o'erlook'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience. 

Even to our ocean, to our great King John. 

My ann shall give thee help to bear thee heuce; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right* in thine eye. — A w ay ,iny friends ! New flij^ 
And happy newness'', that intends old right. 

[Exeunt, hading off MelD! 

SCENE V. The game. The French Camp. 

Enter Lewis and hit Train. 
Lew. Tlie sun of heaven, methought, was lool 

But stay'd, and made the western welkin blush. 
When the En^liab measur'd backward their a* 

ground. 
In faint retire; O, bravely came we off. 
When with a volley of our needless shot. 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night; 
And wound our tott'ring' colours clearly up. 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 
Enter a Messenger. 
Meu. Where is my prince, the Dauphin 7 
Lew. Here : — What newi 

Mess. The Count Melun is slain ; the EngUsh lord 
By his persuasion, are a^ain fallen off: 
And your supply, which you have wiah'd so longi 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin Sands 

^ Tatt'riitg colours im the reading of the nid copy, i^blch vu 
nitneEcaEaril) altered la talleT'dby JohiiaDD, wbo is fulloned b; 
litors. To(irf(«r,iiioldlaiisDage,»BsloiMiin-, 
remuloDB moIioD, as colours would do in tlie 
ODB tfaat taUet'd caflDol be the right nord. for 
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ieic. Ah, font shrewd news! — Beshtew thy very 

I did not think to be so sad to-night, 

As this hath made me, — Who was he, that said. 

King John did dy, an hour or two before 

The stmnbling night did part our weary powers? 

Mess. Whoever spoke it, it ia true, my lord. 

Lew. Well; keep good quarter^, and good care 
to-night ; 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

An open Place ht the netghbottrhood of Swinstead- 

Abbey. 

Enter the Bastard and Hubert, meeting. 

Hub. Who'sthere? speak, ho! speak quickly, or 

I shoot. 
Bast. A friend: — What art thou? 
Hub, Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go ? 
Hub. What'sliiattothee? Why maynotldemand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 
Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Hub. Thou hast a perfect' thought: 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe. 
Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue so well : 
Who art thou? 

Bast. Who thou wilt : an if thou please, 

Thou may'st befriend me so much, as to think 
I come one way of the Flantagenets. 
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Hub. Unkind remembrance ! Utou, and eyeless 
nights 
Have done me shame : — Brave soldier, pardon me. 
That any accent, breaking from thy tang;ue. 
Should 'scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Stat. Gome, come ; sans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 

Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night. 
To find you out 

Bnxt. ' Brief, then; and whafs the newi? 

HiAi O, my sweet sir, news litting to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast. 8how me the very wound of this ill news ; 
I am no woman, I'll not swoon at it. 

Huh. The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk^: 
I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquamtyou with this eril; that you mi^t 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure* known of this. 

Ba»t. How did he take it? who did taste to him! 

Hub. A monk, I tell you ; a resolved vill^, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the kin^ 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Basl. Who didst thou leave to tend his majestyl 

' Tbe old eap; reada ' eiidleM nigbl.' Tbe emendation wu 
iDBde b; Tbeohald. The epitliel ii roDnct in Jarvii Harkham'i 
Engluk Arcadia, ISOT :— 

■ O tgrlat niRht Ibe portreitgre of death,' 
In Slmltspeare". Rape of Luorece. we have— 

' Poor groomi are au/lilltH nigbl; kings i^lorioiu da;.' 

' Not one of tbt faisIoriaBs wbo wrote withio sixtj jean of 
tbe event meDtions this JmprobablB atorj. Thfl taJe is, Ihat ■ 
monk, to rerenge himself on Ilie king for a ibjId^ at whioh he 
took oHence, poisoned a cup of sle, and baviog broughi it to hit 
majesty, drank aome of jt himself, In indoce the kin^ lo Uste it. 
and auon anerwards expired. Thomas Wykes is Ote first who 
mentioBB it in hia Chronicle as a report. According to Uie best 
acconntji John died at Newark, of a feter, 

* i. e. less apeedilj, after some delaj. 
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Sub. Why, know you not? the lords are all come 

And brought prince Henry in their company ; 
At whose request the king hath pardon'd them. 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Basl. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven. 

And tempt us not to bear above our power!- 

I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night. 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide. 
These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 
Myself, well mounted, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before ! conduct me to the king; 
I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. lExeant. 

SCENE VII. The OrcAard o/Swinstead- Abbey. 

Ettler Prince Henrv', Salisbury, and 

Bigot. 
P. lien. It is too late; the life of all his biood 
Is touch'd corruptibly ; and his pure brain 
(Which somesupposethesoul's frail dwelhnff-house), 
Doth, by the idle commeuts that it mdkes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 
Pem. His highness yet doth speak ; and holds 

That, being brought into the open air. 

It would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

P. Hen. Lethim be brought into the orchard here.- 
Doth he still rage? [Exil Bigot. 

Pern. He is more patient 

Than when you left him ; even now he ! 

jP. Hen. O vanity of sickness ! fierce extremes, 

' Priniw Henrj wan only nine y*vn o\ft w\\en\i»iWOi 
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In their continuance °, will not feel themselves. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them insensible ^ ; and his sie^ is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies ; 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
Confound themselves. Tisstrange, that death should 

sing. — - 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 
AVho chants a doleful hymn to his awn death; 
And, from the ort^au-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are bom 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so nide^. 
Re-enterBiGOT and Attendantt, whobTringiK KiNQ 
John in a Chair. 

K, John. Ay, marry, now, my sou! hath elbow- 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom. 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
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p. Hen, How fares your majesty ? 

K. John. Poison^, — ill fare; — dead^ forsook, 
cast o£f; 
And none of you will bid the winter come. 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw^; 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take thear course 
Through my bum'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips. 
And comfort me with cold : — I do not ask you much, 
I b^ cold comfort : and you are so- strait ^^ 
And so ingratefiil, you deny me that. 

P. Hen, O , that there were some virtue in my tears. 
That might relieve you ! 

K, John. The salt in them is hot — 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unre{Nievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. O, I am scalded with my violent motion. 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

' This scene has been imitated by Beanmont and Fletcher, in 
A Wife for a Month, Aet iy. Decker, in the Gull's Hornbook, 
has the same thoaght : — ' the morning waxing eold thrust his 
frosty fingers into thy bosome.' Perhaps ShaJcspeare was ac- 
qaainted with the following passages in two of Marlowe's plays, 
which most both have been written preyions to King John, for 
Marlowe died in 1693 :— 

' O I am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 
Hath thrust his icy fingers in my breast, 
And made a frost witihin me.' — Lusfs Domkdon, 
* O poor Zabina, O my qneen, my qneen, 
Fetch me some water for my hwnang breast. 
To cool and contort me with longer date.' 

Tamhurlmne, 1591. 
The corresponding passage in the old play runs thus : — 
' Philip, some drink. O for the frozen Alps 
To tumble on, and cool this inward heat 
That rageth as a farnace seyen-fold.' 
' Narrow, aTaricioas. 
VOL. IV. P P 
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K. John. cousin, thou art come to set n 
The tackle of my heart is crack 'd and burn'd; 
And all the shroudn, wherewith my life should s^, 
Ate turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered : 
And then all diis thou secst, is but a clod. 
And module' of confounded royalty. 

Bait, The Dauphin is preparing hitherward: 
Where, heav«nhe knows, how we shall answer him; 
For, in a night, the best part of my power. 
As I upon advantage did remove. 
Were in the washes, all unwarily, 
Devonredbythennespectedflood". [TheKittgA _ 

Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead Sl 

My liege! my lord! — But now a king, — now thus. 

P. Hen. Even so must I run on, and even so atop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

BeiM. Art thou gone su? I do but stay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, V« 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still.- 
Now, now, youstars, that move in your right sphe 
Where be your powers? Show now your i 

faiths; 
And instantly return with me again. 
To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 

' Modalf and model were onlj differenl fnodes of sptlling 

thing »BS lo lie fc 
a copy. SnllokiiT 
pUlforii.,orfi.ni.of.njtliing.' 

Tbiii untoward acoident reallj bappened la King Jahn hio- 

seTf. Ashe pasBed from Ljnn to LincolnsliirB liB ioi" ' ' 

(Islion uU hii 
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Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 
Who half an hour since came firom the Dauphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace * 
As we with honour and respect may take. 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Biist. He will the rather do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal, Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath despatch'd 
To the seaside, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords. 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To c6nsummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so : — And you, my noble prince. 
With other princes that may best be spared. 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

P. Hen, At Worcester must his body be interred ^ ; 
For so he will'd it. 

Bast, Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 
To whom, with all submisdon, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal, And the like tender of our love we make, 
* To rest without'a spot for evermore. 

P, Hen. I have a kind soul, that would give you 
thanks. 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

^ In crastino S. Lucae Johannes Rex Angliae in castro de 
Newark obiit, et sepnltas est in ecclesia Wigorniensi inter cor- 
pora S. Oswaldi et sancti [Wolstani] Chronic, sive Annal. Pri- 
oratas de Donstable, edit, a T. Hearne, t. i. p. 173. A stone 
coffin, containing the body of King j^VkUt^^A ^v%Q>Q>H«t^^ va ^^ 
cathedral cbarch of Worcester, Ju\y VT , VI W . 
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Bati. O, let us pay the tune but needfiil woe. 
Since it hath been bcloT^uuiid with our grie£s^^. — 
This England never did (nor never shall) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again. 
Come the three comers of tiie world in arms. 
And we shall shock them : Nought shaU make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true ^K [ExemU. 

10 < As prerioosly we kave foond ndBeient eaase for lumta^ 
tioB, let OS not waste the tiae ui s^perflaeos sorrow.* 

'' This sentiment maj haye been borrowed firom one of tht 
following passages in the old play : — 

' Let England lire bnt tme within herself, 
And all Uie world can merer wroi^ her state.* 
Again at the conclosion:— 

' If England's peers and pe<^e join in one 

Nor Pope, nor Franee, m»- Spain can do them wrong.' 

Shakspeare has vsed it again in King Henrj YI. Part ui : — 

'—r— of itself 

England is safe, if tme wiikm iUelf' 
Sach was also the opinion of the celebrated Doke de Rohan :— 
' L'Angleterre est^ an grand animal qui ne peat jamais moorir, 
8*il ne se tne loi-m^me.* The sentiment has been traced still 
higher : — 

' O Britaine blond, marke this at my desire— 

If that yon sticke together as yon ought 

This lyttle yle may set the world at nought.* 

A Disamrse ofRebeUkm, by 7. Churchford, 1570, 120. 
Andrew Borde, in his ' Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge,' 
printed in the reign of Henry VIII. says of the !&iglish, 'if thej 
were true wythin themselyes they nede not to feare although ai 
nacions were set against them.* 



The tragedy of King John, though not written with the utmost 
power of Skakspeare, is varied with a very pleasing interchange 
of incidents and characters. The lady's grief is very affecting ; 
and the character of the Bastard contains that mixture of great- 
ness and levity which this author delighted to exhibit. 

. Johnson. 

END OF VOL. IV. 
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